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PREFACE. 


The twenty-seventh meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in Topeka, Kan., May 18 
to 24, 1900, C. E. Faulkner, president. At the close of the 
‘ sessions in Topeka, one meeting was held at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Leavenworth. One forenoon during the week was devoted to a 
visit to the state prison at Lansing, and one afternoon to a visit 
to the government Indian training school at Lawrence. 

A great many section meetings were held, which enlisted 
much attention and a good deal of discussion. The limits of 
the volume prevent the publication of those discussions, though 
several were reported in full ; but most of the papers read before 
the different sections are included in the Proceedings, and are 
marked by an asterisk in the Table of Contents. 

The Reports from States iriclude reports from Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba, as well as from nearly all of the states of this Union. 
It is very desirable that the southern states should make fuller 
reports of their charitable and correctional institutions ; and the 
General Secretary, Mr. H. H. Hart, has renewed his efforts in 
this direction with much success this year, though many states 
are still to be heard from. 

The section on reformatories has the lion’s share in the pres- 
ent volume, necessarily involving some repetition in principles 
and methods ; but these were so interwoven with descriptions of 
different institutions that it was not easy to condense them. 
The tendency is to give more space to preventive than to 
reformatory ideas, and much stress is laid on this in various 
parts of the book. 

The manuscript of the interesting address on “Conditional 
Liberation,” by Hon. W. E. Stanley, governor of Kansas, having 
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been delayed in transmission, the address could not be inserted 
in its proper place, but will be found in the chapter “ Minutes 
and Discussions,” page 408. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May, 1901, Mr. John M. Glenn, of Baltimore, 
President. 


Boston, MAss., NOVEMBER, 1900. 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


PREAMBLE. 


The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the problems of chari- 


ties and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does 
not formulate platforms. 


I. MEMBERSHIP. 


All persons who are interested in charities and correction may become mem- 
bers by registering their names and paying the annual fee. 

Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual membership fee shall be $2.50, which shall entitle each member to 
a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference. 

State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing for 
the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers and members 
as members of this Conference at the rate of one member for each $2.50 paid. 


II. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
General Secretary, six Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an Official Reporter and 
Editor, also a Cuernpentiteg Secretary for each state and territory. These 
officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 


III. COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shall be an Executive Committee and a committee on 
each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, and all ex-Presidents 
¢x-officio, and seven members to be elected annually by the Conference. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a 
committee of seven on organization of. the next Conference ; also a committee of 
three on resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the first day after the organiza- 
tion, the members present from each state or territory shall meet and appoint 
one of their number to represent them on a committee to be known as the 
Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting. The Committee on Time 
and Place shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the same day, for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from states, cities, or towns, and shall prepare a 
report which shall be presented to the Conference on the following morning. 
The vote on the report of the committee shall be taken by ballot, and every 
member of the Conference shall have the right to cast his ballot for the place 
of his choice, provided that no invitafion shall be accepted which does not 
receive a majority of all the ballots cast; and provided, further, that the place of 
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meeting selected may be changed by the Executive Committee, if satisfactory 
local arrangements cannot be made. 


IV. DuTIEs OF OFFICERS. 


The President shall be chairman, ex officio, of the Executive Committee, and 
shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in preparing for 
the meeting of the Conference. He shall have authority to accept resignations 
and to fill vacancies in the list of officers and chairmen of committees, and to fill 
vacancies in, and add to the numbers of, any committee except the Executive 
Committee. 

The General Secretary shall be ex-officio Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the States. He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees, and others, under 
the direction of the President. He shall have charge of the distribution of all 
announcements and programmes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries 
and be responsible for the correctness of the roll of members. He shall be the 
custodian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all 
orders for the same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales of the reports of the 
Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. He shall receive 
compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk hire and other expenses, 
the amount and time of payment of which shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee from time to time. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, all 
disbursements to be made only upon order of the General Secretary, approved by 
the President or by some member of the Executive Committee, to be named by 
the President. 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference. The President of the retiring Conference and the Official Editor 
and the General Secretary shall constitute a Publication Committee, and the 
work of editing shall be under the direction of the committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
their several states. It shall be their duty to secure the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies. 


V. Tue Duties oF COMMITTEEs. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s ne Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meetings. The 
Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees to attend to matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the President of the 
Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, provided that, when the 
Conference is not in session, three members shall constitute a quorum. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangments for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall rent, salary and 
expenses of the Reporter, and all necessary printing except the Proceedings, in 
such amount as the Executive Committee may determine. 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each Standing Committee, 
shall arrange the programme for the sessions and section and shall so 
arrange it as to give opportunity for free discussion; pro that the pro- 
gramme, before final adoption, shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for 
its 


approval. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper com- 
mittee, and no paper shall be read ih the absence of the writer except by 
unanimous consent. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


VI. SECTION MEETINGS. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more than 
one paper shall be read at any Section Meeting, and that paper shall be limited to 
fifteen minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and distributed beforehand, 
that the entire meeting may be given to discussion. No afternoon meetings shall 
be inserted in the official programme. 


VII. DEBATEs. 

In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five minutes 
each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on 
any one subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 

VIII. AMENDMENTS. 
These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended; and all 


additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive Committee before 
being acted on by the Conference. 


pPresident’s Address. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ALIGNMENTS FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL ORDER. 


BY CHARLES E, FAULKNER. 


We meet, good friends, in the reflective light of a closing century, 
to gather wisdom from experience and to discover duty in co-opera- 
tion to promote social order, and thereby defeat the ills of chance 
which disturb the common welfare. 

Our creed is exemplified by the need which perplexes faith, and 
appeals for an intelligent joining of effort to better the laws and 
social customs which measure the quality of our civilization. We 
believe that the blessings of fair birth, kind surroundings, and help- 
ful opportunity, are essential to happiness, and that the sins of dis- 
order which destroy a common inheritance in these blessings are 
the objective evils against which the forces of intelligent society 
should be aligned in defensive and offensive warfare. 

We profess faith in some golden rule of conduct which teaches 
the obligation of fraternal concern. The rabbins said, “ What is 
offensive to you, do not to another.” Confucius taught, “ What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not to others.” The Mosaic 
law declares, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And, 
finally, Christ gave to the world a supreme example of a self-sacri- 
ficing personal service, defining charity as love, and teaching a gos- 
pel of fraternity. Thus we may conclude that the world has not 
lacked for the seed of knowledge or the inspiration of leadership. 
It has rather lacked in the orderly co-operation of its effective min- 
istries, which are steadily, but too slowly and wastefully, moving the 
hand of progress in the uplift of the race forward upon the dial of 
time. 
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It is therefore fitting that, as we gather at this altar for a moment 
at fhe opening of our Conference, we should lay upon it all dif- 
ferences in religious, social, and political thought, all hope of pre- 
ferment, or fear of censure, which may hinder righteous judgment, 
and take upon our consciences the distress of mind and body which 
scares away the happiness of our fellows, and builds wailing-places 
where courts of joy should abound. Let us remember that the 
charity which prevents human suffering is kinder than the charity 
which relieves it, and that, while the noble institutions created by 
society for the benefit of its weaker members are testimonials to 
benevolence and wise statesmanship, they are in a larger sense the 
sad witnesses of the neglect of the wiser charity, which would, in the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose, render their existence unnecessary. 

And thus as we stand upon this mount of reflection and look 
upon the flood of humanity pouring into the life of the world, and 
going out again with the ebb tide of death, bearing the scars of 
neglect and indifference, which betoken a failure in living, we may, 
without belittling the tasks we come here to study, be solemnly im- 
pressed with the duty of crying aloud to the multitude for the offer- 
ings of a charity of personal service and intelligent concern, without 
which the sacrificial offerings of worldly treasure will mock the 
calamity which they cannot stay. We must grasp in all its mighty 
significance the truth that the family is the unit of social order, and 
lend effort to the alignment of every helpful influence to insure 
blessings and protection to society through its family life. Hearth- 
stones will become altars of praise to the goodness and glory of an 
infinite Creator and the salvation of mankind, when they are builded 
in the integrity of respect for the laws of creation and intelligent 
association. The preservation and’ exaltation of high ideals in fam- 
ily life depend in large measure upon education in the home and 
the school, and a wise conception of religious purpose, which seeks 
the moral improvement of individuals through necessary plans for 
their physical improvement. The home training of children in the 
knowledge of important physiological truths, under the discerning 
tact and patience of maternal and paternal love, is a charity of pre- 
vention worthy of all praise. 

There must be text-books for the home as well as for the schools ; 
and, if the latter are to escape the just criticism of so good an 
authority as Mr. Herbert Spencers, there must be a broader recog- 
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nition of the need and the remedy, as suggested by Mr. Spencer in 
the following language: “If by some strange chance not a vestige 
of us descended to the remote future save a pile of our school books 
or some college examination papers, we may imagine how puzzled 
an antiquary of the period would be on finding in them no indica- 
tion that the learners were ever likely to be parents (or teachers). 
This must have been the curriculum for their celibates, we may 
fancy him concluding: I perceive here an elaborate preparation for 
many things, especially for reading the books of extinct nations 
(from which, indeed, it seems clear that these people had very little 
worth reading in their own tongue); but I find no reference what- 
ever to the bringing up of children. They could not have been so 
absurd as to omit all training for this gravest of responsibilities. 
Evidently, then, this was the school course for one of their monastic 
orders.” ° 

The members of this Conference who attended the session at New 
Haven a few years ago, will have in mind the wise admonition of 
Professor Brewer of Yale College, who, in speaking to the Confer- 
ence, said: “ Thanks to modern science, charity, and humanity, we 
are saving everything that is unfit; and it is the greatest test that 
can be brought to bear upon our civilization. Once here, save them 
we must, for humanity’s sake; but, as far as we can, let us cut off 
the supply at the fountain-head.” 

A fact which cannot be wisely blinked by students of social 
science is the constant moving together, under some law of con- 
genial association, of the unfit classes to whom Professor Brewer 
refers ; and against this tendency there should be opposed an orderly 
alignment of religious teaching, educational plan, and legal restraint, 
to hinder the increasing disorders of neglect. Whatever encourage- 
ment may come from the opening of college courses for the study of 
social problems and from the introduction of new text-books in the 
common schools, there should be no neglect of the use of passing 
opportunities to teach the vital truths of life in a simple gospel, to 
the comfort of people who are hungry for knowledge and willing to 
profit by the benevolence of wisdom. Thus, while the schools are 
discovering methods for the advancement of social order through 
education, and the scholarship of the universities is filtering its way 
downward to the needs of the masses as fast as the doors of under- 
standing are opened, let there be an alignment of religious organiza- 
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tions in a co-operating ministry for the betterment of family life. 
Let there be a Sunday for the home, as well as a Sunday for the 
prison, when lectures general and special may be given upon sub- 
jects suited to the needs of family life, and the very unity of religious 
effort to improve the home be made to stir the current of social 
thought to a purpose of action. 

The exigencies of need for the co-operation of religious, social, 
and political organizations to improve the conditions of marriage, 
lessen the disasters of divorce and abandonment, and conserve the 
values of integrity and industry, appeal with great force for their 
alignment upon such a platform as may be offered by the national 
and state conferences of charities and correction. 

Such an appeal addresses itself not alone to the pulpit, the social 
circle, and the political rostrum, but also with peculiar propriety 
claims the attention of the press. None can measure the effect 
wrought upon the living of a people through the influence of this 
millioned-tongued missionary, whose energies never flag, whose office 
is never closed, and whose potential leadership in the march of 
progress converts years into hours. The press lays the forces of 
intelligent motion under contribution to its need, that it may bear 
swift message from people to people, heralding tidings of joy and 
sorrow, hope and despair, picturing life in all its unrest, and dis- 
playing its promises for good or for evil. It is the pulse of com- 
munity life, and in its best estate offices the duties of messenger and 
teacher, holding in trust a conscientious purpose to lend itself to the 
promotion of truth and justice. A tremendous personal responsi- 
bility and accountability rest upon the managers of the press. They 
are building wisely or foolishly to the improvement or injury of the 
race. White newspapers advance the interests of social order 
through a discretion of good conscience in publishing the news. 
They are welcome guests in the homes where anxious fathers and 
mothers watch the reading of the young life within. Untainted by 
the lust of greed which prostitutes opportunity and robs hope, the 
clean newspaper is an unlimited power for good. 

Yellow newspapers pander to the morbid taste of the corrupt in 
heart. Thriving best in the congenial filth augmented by their aid, 
they are enemies to social order, and consistent object-lessons of 
ingratitude to the toleration of public sentiment. May God speed 
the charity of prevention through the white newspaper, and hinder 
the disorder promoted by its unworthy yellow competitor ! 
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Successful alignments of active agencies of society for the pro- 
motion of social order presuppose organization, and present a 
number of questions concerning procedure which may not be dis- 
cussed aside from their surroundings. It may fairly be assumed, 
however, that a discussion of the policies of law and custom which 
deal with the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes of society 
in a state, may best be studied within the jurisdiction affected by 
them, where success or failure may be carefully observed, and proper 
remedies afforded. This view supports the need of a conference 
school of charities and correction within each municipal division 
which exercises a supreme legislative power over the subjects 
studied. 

The membership of such a conference should comprise those who 
by reason of official position are responsible for the administration 
of measures of relief or prevention, and also the accredited represen- 
tatives from all religious and secular organizations which are to be 
depended upon for co-operation in effort to attain the benefits 
sought. Thus, without becoming unwieldy, such a conference would 
be a representative body, equipped for the fair study of the ailments 
set before it in the statistical returns presented, under favoring cir- 
cumstances, which would inspire confidence in the results of its 
deliberations. The delegates commissioned by the co-operating 
associations would report their observations to their respective 
societies, and thus there would be developed an intelligent and ef- 
fective sympathy, which would find substantial and helpful expression. 

The greatest honors which have crowned the history of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction have resulted from 
its influence in promoting wise methods for the public management 
of charities and corrections, and in encouraging the organization 
of the much-needed state conferences. During the past twenty- 
five years the greatest advances made in the adoption of wise legis- 
lation to conserve the interests of justice and benevolence have 
been thought out and wrought out in the studies encouraged by 
these conferences. The States which have made these advances, 
and whose banners are the emblems of the greatest victories over 
error and indifference in public affairs, are those which have aligned 
themselves with the plans and purposes of the national and state 
conferences of charities and correction. 

The proper alignment of the State as a political entity in the task 
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of promoting social order is discussed in the address of the Presi- 
dent of the twenty-fifth session of this Conference, under the text,— 
“The Duty of the State to the Erring and Dependent.” The sound 
position is taken that ‘“‘the organic law of every state should ex- 
plicitly acknowledge the obligation of its people to make provision 
for the destitute, insane, idiotic, feeble-minded, deformed, and epilep- 
tic, and the delinquent or criminal.” The speaker urged that the 
state owes no higher duty than the protection of its citizenship from 
the dangers and pollution incident to the unrestrained commingling 
of these defectives with the people generally; nor is there a greater 
evil than the increase of their kind. 

Wise public policy requires that for these unfortunates uniform 
and suitable custodial care or restraint should be provided by the 
State. 

The destitute blind and deaf, whose education, by reason of their 
deprivation of a sense, is rendered difficult and expensive, should 
also be maintained and educated by the state, in order that they 
may by early training and instruction become self-supporting and 
intelligent citizens. It will be observed that the speaker does not 
regard the duty of the state completely discharged through the be- 
nevolence of a passive charity of relief. On the other hand, he 
accounts it an equal duty of the state, representing the guardian 
power of society for its own defence and improvement, to hinder 
misfortune by an aggressive charity of prevention. 

This position is ably supported in the address of the President 
of the twenty-sixth session of this Conference, who in the résumé 
and conclusion of an exhaustive and scholarly address on the “ Rela- 
tion of Philanthropy to Social Order and Progress” makes the fol- 
lowing observation : “In all our institutions of charity and correction 
we are employing, more or less consciously and intelligently, two 
principal instruments or methods. We are educating the educable ; 
and we are seeking to eliminate, as far as possible, the depressing 
influence and propagation of those who cannot be fitted for competi- 
tive life.” The same speaker also observes that, when society is 
duly impressed with the moral obligation to foster the health and 
happiness of posterity, we may hope for changes in customs, habits, 
and treatment of the inefficient, and that, beginning with the fami- 
lies of highest character, we may hope to see more studious attention 
to the inexorable laws of heredity and the duty of self-denial for the 
common welfare. 
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It is well to declare a just appreciation of the power of education 
and religious training in all which contributes to the welfare of the 
race, and also to recognize in all proper measure the sacred and in- 
alienable rights of individual choice in every reasonable degree. 

When the schools shall provide the text-books demanded by the 
needs of an improving civilization, and when the officers of religion 
shall set themselves to the task of building anew the marriage altars 
which shall frown upon the marriage of the unfit, the millennium of 
race perfection will not seem so far away. But neither school nor 
church will suffice to correct the evils against which mankind has 
been so long contending unless there be a wise co-operation of the 
social power represented in the name of the state. 

There has been too much of sophistical reasoning concerning the 
right of individual members of society to act their own pleasure in 
those matters of choice and conduct which bear upon the welfare of 
others. The law of self-preservation is as vital to the insurance 
of good to society as to the individual; and, in matters to be deter- 
mined from the reason of experience, the presumption of wisdom 
and justice rests in larger measure with the findings of society than 
with the desire and conscience of the individual. As society takes 
its rating of value to the individual through its insurance to him of 
the benefits and protection which lie beyond his control, so does the 
value of the individual to society depend upon the manner and degree 
of his support of the common obligation to redeem the guarantees of 
social membership. 

The bond of society is the fidelity of its members to the require- 
ments of a charity which will prevent human suffering as well as 
relieve it, and which in its ministry of love has been moulding the 
world through centuries of time to the ideals of a civilization which 
shall contain within itself the inspiration to improvement. 

If there be a duty to write obligations in the constitutions of 
states, to assure public benevolence to the victims of social disorder, 
there is, within a fair interpretation of such duty a corresponding 
obligation to discover and remove the cause of the injury. 

That state builds wisely which cultivates the habit of public con- 
cern over the quality of its citizenship. The degeneracy which saps 
the foundation of moral and physical health should not be permitted 
to perpetuate itself to the harm of the general good. Waiving aside 
all mere questions of sentiment, it is the plain duty of the state to 
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place in custodial care every citizen whose condition of mind and 
body leaves no room for doubt that such a disposition is indicated 
by the welfare of society. Thanks to modern science, the humane 
methods which have obtained in the public administration of charity 
and correction have modified prejudice by presenting in the equip- 
ment and management of the institutions designed for the care of 
the unfortunate classes of society more of the promise of successful 
treatment and approved comfort than may be afforded by other 
means. The public conscience is being aroused as never before to 
the duty of protecting the wards of its benevolence from the ills of 
chance incident to political change; and states are slowly, but surely 
aligning their policies of law and practice in these affairs with the 
requirements of the new philanthropy, which demands consistency as 
a rule of public conduct. 

Many of the higher institutions of learning are giving a place to 
the study of the questions which are the particular concern of a 
practical tax-paying public, and give promise of a more intelligent 
diffusion of interest in the circles of religious, social, and political 
life. May there not be a hope that equal interest will soon be mani- 
fested in the teachers’ associations and the official organizations 
which represent the cause of the common school? If, as a wise 
philosopher has said, “the way to make a child better is to begin 
with his grandfather,” the education of the grandfathers should begin 
at an age when they are susceptible to impression. 

The disposition of the religious elements of society point to the 
realization of closer alignments in many fields of common purpose, 
encouraging unity in effort and conserving the potencies of energy 
and means for the redemption of mankind from error. Can there 
be a better platform for the exchange of greetings of fraternity, and 
the wise alignment of the influences of religion in steadfast purpose 
to defeat evil and promote good, than is offered by the national and 
state conferences of charities and correction ? 

The state of Kansas has honored this Conference with invitations 
to meet within its borders, extended through its legislature and gov- 
ernor. We are here in response to those invitations, not as teachers, 
but as fellow-students in the common school of philanthropy. 

There will be something of benefit to leave and much of good 
to take away. It will have been a pleasure to many to have held 
fellowship for a few delightful days with the people of a state which 
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has entertained Fortune in all her moods, and which enjoys so fair a 
record of leadership in martial and civic contest to preserve liberty 
and ennoble manhood. But the greatest pleasure and the greatest 
honor which the people of the State of Kansas can confer upon the 
representatives of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection here assembled will be through the organization of the 
Kansas state conference of charities and correction for the more 
thorough study of the means of co-operation to lessen distress by the 
promotion of social order. Let us hope that this may be done, and 
well done, and that such a conference may be so dedicated to the 
service of a pure and disinterested philanthropy that it will com- 
mand the immediate support of good citizens of every creed and 
party. 

During the century which is closing, society has been too con- 
tent with an exhibition of duty in the material support of a charity 
of relief. Its prayers, tears, smiles, and treasure have been lavishly 
bestowed to heal the sick, bind the wounds of the afflicted, and 
comfort the despondent and broken-hearted. It has lived too much 
within the shadows of its own neglect of the charity of preven- 
tion, which is the sum of hope for the redemption of mankind from 
the misery of disorder. Neglecting no duty to the cause of charity 
or correction, let us engage in more earnest effort to prevent the 
causes of distress which oppress humanity, and strive for the co-op- 
eration which alone can set mankind at peace with the conditions of 
happiness. 


II. 


Conference Sermon. 


THE HEALING TOUCH. 


BY F. H. WINES, LL.D. 
“ And he put forth his hand, and touched him.”—Mar’rrt. viii. 3. 


The two hardest tasks that a man can set himself are to be good 
and to do good. To be good involves victory over self, but to do 
good is to triumph over an opposing world. What so-called charity 
worker not a novice will hesitate to confess that his successes have 
been few and partial in comparison with the multitude and complete- 
ness of his failures ? 

Of the reasons why this should be so, many inhere in the consti- 
tution of human society and in the nature of the material with which 
we have to deal; but it is not of these that I propose to speak 
to-day. Rather let me emphasize the thought that the difficulty lies, 
in part at least, with ourselves, and that it may be due to the dis- 
proportionate importance which we attach to methods of work, in 
contradistinction to the altruistic spirit which alone imparts to all 
benevolent work its vitality and its power. 

Every man needs — may I not say that every man has ? — an ideal, 
which shapes his life and is the hidden spring of his activities. It 
may be predominantly selfish or unselfish, noble or base, practical 
or visionary ; but those who know him best can divine his ideals by 
studying his career. 

It is to. me a mystery why any man should imagine that there is 
an essential antagonism between the ideal and the actual or between 
the ideal and the practical. There are, of course, impracticable 
ideals. But the ideal is to the practical what the soul is to the body, 
what thought is to speech, what the plan of a house is to the house 
itself, what the germ concealed in the acorn is to the giant oak, the 
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hero of a thousand storms. ‘The ideal precedes the actual, it under- 
lies it, it explains it. The idealist is a creator: the actual is his 
handiwork. To be able to apprehend the invisible is the glory 
of the artist, the inventor, the poet, the prophet. Jesus Christ was 
an idealist. The exhibition of his ideals to a sordid world won for 
him the crown of martyrdom, but such was their spiritual truth and 
beauty that the grave could not hold him. 

The Christian ideal, the highest form of the universal religious 
ideal, is the theme of my message upon this occasion. With all my 
heart I rejoice in the opportunity to utter it, as, perhaps, the final 
outcome of a lifetime spent in the effort to uplift humanity, in asso- 
ciation with the men and women whom I see before me, and with 
many others imbued with similar convictions and sentiments; yet I 
dread the responsibility of failure to speak it rightly. If any one 
will receive it, it will 

... “Teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable, 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 


Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.” 


You will observe that in the healing of the leper the putting forth 
of the Saviour’s hand was merely a symbolic action. To suppose 
that the healing power lay in the touch savors of superstition, and is 
as absurd as it would be to think that the power that produces the 
electric light resides not in the dynamo, but in a rubber button. 
The deep significance of the gesture may nevertheless be inferred 
from the frequency of its repetition in the ministration of our Lord. 
Jesus took Peter’s wife’s mother by the hand, and her fever left her. 
He touched the eyes of two blind men sitting by the wayside, and 
immediately they received their sight. He touched the tongue of 
the deaf-mute of Decapolis, and straightway his ears were opened, 
the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plainly. On his 
way to the judgment-seat of Caiaphas he touched the ear of the high 
priest’s servant, when it had been smitten off by the sword of an 
over-zealous disciple, and the wound was healed. In each instance 
a word would have sufficed, but to the word the touch was added. 
Why was this? The answer to this question is the lesson of the 
hour. 


Science cannot supply the answer. Science is the noblest of all 
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God’s handmaidens save two. She is the servant of truth, obedient 
to truth not because of purchase or conquest, but by her own free 
gift,— loyal to truth in the spirit not of a slave, but of a child. 
Science seeks for truth as for hid treasure, in the depths of the earth 
and sea, in the sky with its trailing splendors, in the distant stars. 
She would fearlessly enter hell itself and bring truth thence, could 
she but find the way. Science has torn the veil from Nature’s face. 
She has annihilated distance, has girdled the earth with light and 
sound as with a garment, has filled it with conveniences and com- 
forts, has made it habitable. She has given unity to the world and 
its inhabitants, has multiplied human wealth a hundred-fold, and 
prolonged the average duration of human life. Without the discov- 
eries and inventions of science, modern civilization could not have 
emerged from the womb of Time. Great as these achievements are, 
they pale into insignificance in comparison with the service that she 
has rendered to mankind in promoting the emancipation of the 
human intellect from chains of superstition, from the tyranny of 
priestcraft and kingcraft. 

But Science is not Art, neither is she Religion. I mean no dispar- 
agement to the intellectual acumen and moral integrity of her devotees 
when I say that, despite her rank and power, Science has her limi- 
tations. She beholds the universe with the natural eye, not with the 
eye of faith. She has not the spiritual insight of the poet nor the 
profound mental grasp of the philosopher. She turns her back 
upon the unseen, in order that she may concentrate her gaze upon 
the visible and the tangible. She touches life on its material, not 
on its immaterial side. She is more masculine than feminine, more 
earthly than heavenly, more human than divine. 

From this point of view the phrase “scientific charity” does not 
appeal to me so strongly as to some of you. The adjective in this 
phrase seems to belittle the meaning of the noun, and to detract 
from its beauty and force. It suggests an effort to shrink the 
diameter of the sun’s orbit to that of one of the planets. 

For the limitations of Science there are two correctives,— imagina- 
tion and sentiment. Without the aid of the imagination, Science 
could not have attained her boldest flights. She must create hy- 
potheses, unproved and unprovable. She must take some things for 
granted. She must guess where she does not know, and wait to see 
whether later observations will confirm or overthrow her hypothetic 
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assumptions. The greatest names in the history of scientific 
thought are those of men who have dared to speculate about origins 
and tendencies, about the infinite and unattainable past and the 
infinite and mysterious future. They have imagined, not demon- 
strated, their broadest generalizations. But, while Science tolerates 
imagination, she is disposed to scorn sentiment, not knowing, ap- 
parently, that there is a logic, not of the intellect, but of the heart, 
whose laws no man has attempted to formulate, and perhaps only 
a woman is capable of divining them, yet whose normal processes 
lead as surely to truth as the slower, clumsier processes of reason. 
Contempt for intuition is her fundamental error, the weakness of her 
controversial position and attitude. 

To understand what Jesus meant when he touched the leper, we 
need to invoke the aid of imagination and sentiment, the two wings 
of the soul, without whose sustaining power the soul can neither 
mount out of sight like the lark nor poise as if afloat in mid-ether 
like the eagle. ‘‘ He put forth his hand, and touched him.” This is 
not a scientific fact. Its truth cannot be subjected to any scientific 
test. It suggests no scientific generalization. Yet the action in its 
relation to the result is so luminous with suggestion that one must 
be spiritually blind not to feel it. 

The thought of which the Divine Healer’s touch was the expres- 
sion is the power of love as the supreme remedy for sin and human 
wretchedness. The ideal of Jesus was love,—love in the heart of 
God for men as his children, love on the part of men for God 
as their Father, and mutual love and good will between men as 
brethren. The actual world, as he saw it, was the world which 
we see; but he saw in imagination a new heaven and a new earth, 
an ideal world, a world of love, of perfect love, and therefore a world 
in which righteousness should be the rule of life, and not its 
exception. He looked upon the struggle for existence, in which the 
strongest survive,—for the living organisms, vegetable and animal, 
which we have learned to call “fit,” are merely such as are 
relatively stronger, because of their adaptation to their environment, 
than others with which they come into competition,— and he saw that 
the application of this natural law to mankind is the source of dis- 
cord and strife abhorrent to his gentle nature and shocking to the 
spiritual sense. He therefore proclaimed the higher law of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of others. The observance of the higher law 
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can alone restore the lost harmony of Paradise. “ Resist not evil.” 
“ Put up the sword.” ‘“ Let the tares grow with the wheat.” “ For- 
give until seventy times seven.” ‘ Love your enemies.” Strife is 
the result of individualism, self-assertion, self-seeking,— of the exalta- 
tion of the individual above the mass. The antidote to strife is the 
sense of the solidarity of the human race and of the mutual inter- 
dependence of its units, of the obligation of the individual to the 
social whole, and especially of the obligation resting upon the strong 
to bear the burdens of the weak. I say that this was Christ’s ideal. 
But it was more than that. It was the rule of his own life. The pic- 
ture drawn for us in the Gospels is that of a God descending to earth 
from heaven, that he might in human flesh take upon himself the 
load of human agony, and by dying expiate the sin of the world. 
No created or uncreated intelligence could conceive a loftier ideal 
of self-sacrifice ; and this conception, wrought into human conscious- 
ness, has touched the hearts of men and affected the course of 
history. 

When we look backward and endeavor.to trace the evolution 
of our modern civilization, we discover two parallel lines of move- 
ment. The march of events has been characterized, on the one 
hand, by the advance of intelligence, producing results whose 
material aspects possibly strike the imagination with greater force ; 
but they are really of less value to the race than the gradual sub- 
stitution of the principle of self-control for that of submission to 
extraneous authority, thus preparing the way for a larger measure 
of civil and religious liberty. On the other hand, the growth of 
intelligence and its more general diffusion have been attended by a 
corresponding diminution of brutality. No doubt this is partially 
explainable on the theory of the subjection of the animal to the 
intellectual nature in man and the substitution of the appeal to 
reason for the appeal to fear. But it means also that the intellectual 
element in human thought is coming more and more into right 
relation with human affection, that there has been a normal develop- 
ment of the sentiments which do honor to human nature,— justice, 
sympathy, pity, moral obligation, and the like. Give credit for the 
one to Science, if you will, but allow Religion her fair share of credit 
for the other. 

The Bible seems to be regarded by many as a book about 
another world, of which we know nothing and can know no more 
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than we are willing to accept on trust, therefore possessing little 
claim upon the time and attention of men who have anything of con- 
sequence to do. The Bible seems, to those who take this view of it, 
to contain a body of mystical opinions, founded upon a more or less 
mythical history, which ecclesiastics serve up to religious enthusiasts 
in the form of undemonstrable theological systems. I do not deny 
that the Bible, apprehended by faith, sheds light upon the origin, 
nature, and destiny of the human race; nor that it contains-a theol- 
ogy the formulation of which has enlisted the energies of some of 
the greatest intellects that the world has known. But I hold that 
the Bible is also a book for this world, and that it contains a soci- 
ology, or theory of human relations, equally worthy of systematic 
development and presentation. The fundamental principle of the 
biblical sociology is the ideal of Jesus, the universal reign on earth 
of love, in opposition to war, as war is generally understood ; namely, 
to armed conflict between men upon the battlefield, and no less to 
other forms of mutually destructive conflict in trade and commerce 
and in other walks of social life. The pessimism of Science in 
relation to man stands out in marked contrast with the optimism of 
Religion on the same subject. This is the more remarkable because 
Science has taught us that man can to a limited extent control and 
utilize the forces of nature by giving them a different direction or 
by bringing one force to bear in a way to neutralize the operation of 
another. What Science tells us we can do with nature, Religion 
insists may also be done with human nature. The power which she 
has placed at our disposal for this purpose is love. Jesus, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which all praise and few believe, said 
expressly that evil can be overcome with good. Such experience as 
we have had with the application of his principle confirms the literal, 
I might almost say the scientific, truth of his declaration. 

Love as a power in the moral order is the analogue, shall I say? 
of the power of gravitation in the physical universe. The attrac- 
tion of gravitation is the force which regulates the movements of 
the stars, and indirectly determines the times and seasons of all 
physical changes and events. Love is attraction,—not the attrac- 
tion of the senses, passion, or lust, but of the mind and heart. It 
may be from the sympathy of admiration, affection, congeniality, 
or it may be from the sympathy of pity, compassion, a desire to help 
one in need of help. But the heart of one who loves always goes 
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out toward the object of affection. The other element in love is 
exchange of service or benefits, which may be compared to the 
conversion of one form of motion into another, as when heat is 
transformed into light or light into sound. Love is never wasted. 
The doctrine of the conservation of physical energy is susceptible 
of spiritual translation, and it may be applied to ethical relations. 
Indeed, I think that the man or woman who does not apprehend the 
true place of affection in human society, its untried capabilities, as 
well as its tested efficiency, is as far from having arrived at the truth 
in ethics as would be an astronomer from having grasped the central 
principle of physics, who should reject the Copernican and cling ‘to 
the exploded Ptolemaic theory of the solar system. 

It is not easy to express sentiment in words. The natural 
language of sentiment is poetry. It eludes scientific expression. 
Yet the power of love as a remedial agent is capable of experi- 
mental proof. We know nothing in a scientific sense of origins, 
the origin of life, the origin of sex, nor even whether matter is 
created or eternal. The nebular hypothesis and. the Darwinian 
hypothesis are both speculations, useful as an aid to thought, but 
not conclusive. _Ignorant of the origin of matter, we are equally 
ignorant of the origin and nature of energy. We conceive of sound, 
heat, light, and electricity as modes of motion; but the belief to 
which some scientists lean, that human thought and sensibility are 
also modes of motion, appears to be open to the serious objection 
that this theory fails to account for all the facts in the case. What 
is love? Where is its seat? ‘God is love.” In those three words 
you will find deeper meaning than in all the writings of the psycho- 
physiologists. Love has its seat in the bosom of Him who is the 
Father of light and life and love, the Father of spirits, the Father of 
us all. Like the other attributes of Deity, it is infinite, unchangeable, 
everlasting. ‘The same power which prevents the physical universe 
from falling together or from dissipating itself in space, the power 
which organized it, sustains it, keeps it in perpetual motion, guides 
it, governs it, is the fountain and source of love, which flows from 
the throne of God through all the channels of human affection in its 
varied forms. In the person of Christ the infinite love of God was 
made manifest to the world. It was love which brought him to our 
earth, love which drew him to the poor leper at the foot of the 
mountain, love which impelled him to put forth his hand and touch 
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him, love which passed in that touch, as an electric spark passes 
when an electrical contact is effected; and the miracle of healing 
wrought in the leper’s body was a miracle of love, more wonderful, 
but no less real, no less natural, no less in conformity with natural 
law, than when a girl puts her finger upon the end of a lever and 
cables a message across the sea. 

When such a message is sent, what happens? What are the 
conditions which must be fulfilled? First, there must be power, a 
reservoir of power, from which to supply the necessary electric cur- 
rent. This power is not in the apparatus nor in the operator, but in 
the battery. Then there must be an operator to connect the appara- 
tus with the source of energy. Finally, there must be contact of 
two electric points to complete the circuit, without which the power 
is inert and the operator useless. 

What Jesus did to the leper happens in every instance in which 
spiritual healing occurs through human agency. He said to his 
disciples, ‘‘Greater things than these shall ye do.” ‘The healing 
power is not in us, but in God. Nevertheless, God works through 
men, The man who lays hold of God with one hand and of his 
fellow-men with the other exerts a power for good incommensurate 
with his individual insignificance in the economy of nature. But he 
accomplishes nothing unless he touches in some way the individual 
whom he influences. Love is the power, man the instrument, and 
contact the condition or method. The combination of these three 
accomplishes the result. The hand put forth to bless and to save 
must be met by the hand outstretched to receive the blessing. Thus 
it is written of the woman with an issue of blood that she touched 
the hem of the Saviour’s garment, whereupon he immediately turned 
himself about and said, ‘“‘ Who touched me? for I perceive that virtue 
is gone out of me.” 

Let me illustrate this principle by the experience of workers in 
different lines of benevolent effort. 

Degeneracy, in the great majority of instances, assumes one of 
three leading forms; namely, insanity, crime, or pauperism. Take 
first the case of the insane, including under this general title all forms 
of nervous disease or defect and of mental alienation or imbecility. 
Insanity is a physical disease. As such, it demands medical treatment. 
You may say that there is no sentiment in rest and exercise and nutri- 
tion, nor in tonics, hypnotics, and all the other drugs listed in the 
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pharmacopeia. Why, no. But it is love which prompts their ad- 
ministration to the sufferer. Had the physician or the patient’s friends 
no sympathy for his agony, they would abandon him to his wretched 
fate. It is the common fellow-feeling for suffering humanity which 
created our magnificent public hospitals and asylums for the insane 
and the epileptic, our institutions for the care of the idiotic and 
feeble-minded, and which insures cheerful payment of the taxes im- 
posed to meet this enormous expense. They are the work of God, 
the God of love, who works by love, and who has made man in his 
own image, communicating to our humanity something of his own 
divinity. Let us goa step farther. Grant that physical treatment is 
addressed to the body, in the hope that it may react upon the dis- 
ordered mind, as it does. Is it not equally true that the wise and 
successful alienist seeks to influence the mind of his patient, and 
that moral treatment, skilfully applied, reacts upon the diseased 
body? There are cases of insanity in which it is not possible to 
reach the mind of the patient because of the character and extent of 
the disorganization or functional disturbance of the brain, and physi- 
cal treatment is the first necessity. There are other cases in which, 
if the mental delusions could be successfully combated, the wayward 
impulses controlled or diverted, the patient would recover without the 
aid of medicine. In the great majority of cases, medical and moral 
treatment must go hand in hand. “These things ought ye to do, 
and not to leave the other undone.” It is hard to overestimate the 
importance of meeting the insane mind half-way or more than half- 
way. There is probably not a mental delusion, not an incoherent or 
foolish expression, which is not pregnant with meaning, could we 
but interpret it aright; and the comparative study of the mental 
manifestations of insanity may in the distant future enable an expert 
to deduce from them the physical and mental history of the sufferer, 
as a comparative anatomist can reconstruct the entire body of an ex- 
tinct animal from a single bone. But what patience, what devotion, 
what sympathy,— in a word, what love,— that expectation implies! It 
is love which gives insight into the operations of the insane mind,— 
love which never tires, is never discouraged, which cannot be so dis- 
gusted or irritated by anything that the lunatic or idiot can say or do 
as to be turned aside from the effort to soothe his pain, awaken his 
hope, and restore him to rational self-consciousness and self-control. 
For the recovery of the lunatic his soul must be reached and touched. 
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Until this is accomplished, nothing is done. The touch must be the 
touch of love, the touch of an individual upon an individual, pro- 
longed and repeated contact of soul with soul. Indifference, brutality, 
neglect, purely routine treatment, are fatal in their effect upon the 
patient. He must be individualized. He must be made to feel that 
he is personally loved, or he cannot be cured. 

Much of what has just been said applies also to the criminal. 
The mental vision of the criminal, like that of the lunatic, is 
distorted. He distinguishes with difficulty, if at all, between right 
and wrong. He calls good evil, and says to evil, Be thou my good. 
He lives in the present moment. The past fades from his mind like 
a dream; and the future, at least the far-off future, is to him 
as if it did not exist. Experience, therefore, teaches him nothing ; 
and his aspirations after a higher life are fitful and evanescent 
as the shadow of a cloud passing over a waving field of grain. 
He is an incapable, and as such merits our pity rather than our 
scorn. He is a pervert. He is a sinner, but also one who has 
been deeply sinned against. Is he irreclaimable? Not at all. But 
he can be redeemed only by love. 

What to do with the criminal or with the criminally disposed boy 
or girl is a question which has perplexed statesmen as well as 
philanthropists. Everything has been tried. Mind, I do not say 
tried in vain. The one thing that never yet helped him, and never 
will, is to hang him. Killing a fellow-man, with or without judge 
and jury, is the expression of hate, not love, and the outgrowth, 
not of hope, but of despair. Intimidation is little better. Retribu- 
tion, in the sense of justice, is beyond our power, and had better 
be left to God or, if you like the expression better, to the order of 
nature, whose fundamental law is that action and reaction are 
equal and contrary. The only thing that remains is to reform him. 
But how? He does not want to be reformed. He feels no need 
of change. He prefers to remain as he is. We have tried reform- 
ing him, in prison and out of prison. We have tried severity, and 
we have tried kindness. We have given him work to do, and we 
have deprived him of work. We have preached at him. We have 
tried educating him — by the old method, the imparting of knowl- 
edge to the brain with the aid of books, and by the new, reaching 
the brain through the hand by the use of tools. We have drilled 
him in the manual of arms. We have developed him physically, 
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by light and heavy gymnastics, by electric and steam baths, by diet 
and by massage. We have rewarded him. We have punished him. 
What more can we do to him? And still he remains a cake un- 
turned, raw dough on one side, burned charcoal on the other; and 
the criminal, like the poor, is always with us. Of what use are all 
our prison systems? What difference does it make whether we 
have strictly cellular confinement in the prison or whether we resort 
to confinement in association? whether we allow or prohibit con- 
versation between prisoners? whether we grade them or do not 
grade them? whether their sentence is definite or indefinite, de- 
terminate or indeterminate? whether they are paroled or not 
paroled? None of these things ever reformed or will or can reform 
a prisoner. The prisoner may not be a criminal, and may not need 
reforming. A prison system may be so bad in itself, or so badly 
administered, aS to make criminals out of men who are not crimi- 
nals. If so, it is because of its stupidity and brutality. Unques- 
tionably, one system is better than another, .because more in har- 
mony with the divinely implanted laws of human nature; and there- 
fore it yields better results. But the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, after a life spent in observing the operation and effect of 
all conceivable prison systems, is that in all of them, the best and 
the worst alike, the men who are saved are saved by love, and by 
nothing else. The one thing essential to their salvation is the 
healing touch. Love is not weakness: it is power. .Some of its 
highest manifestations assume the outward form of severity, as the 
surgeon gives pain when he uses the knife. He must give pain. 
He hurts to heal. The pain is inevitable, but it is love which 
inflicts it. If inflicted for any other reason, it does harm. The 
prisoner must know and feel that love is the motive of the discipline 
to which he is subjected, love which binds up the wound that love 
has made. Some one in the prison—the warden, the physician, 
the chaplain, or the guard — must find the way to make him believe 
that the official touch is the divine human touch, the same which 
Jesus bestowed upon the leper. To that he will respond when he 
will respond to nothing else. 

I have formulated for my personal use a simple rule for judging 
officials in charge of criminals and of the insane, by which to grade 
them from the highest to the lowest in the scale of capacity and 
efficiency. If I can estimate aright the degree of fear felt by them 
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of the men and women under them, I know where to place them. 
There are many ways of determining this. It is apparent in the 
architectural construction of an institution for the insane, in its 
regulations, in the look and manner of the patients, in the extent to 
which mechanical restraints are employed in it, in the number of 
barred windows and locked doors, in the degree of freedom allowed 
in the house and in the grounds. In a prison it is shown in the use 
of striped clothes and the lock-step, in the number and character of 
the punishments, in the privileges granted, in the cheerful or sullen 
demeanor of the men, in the percentage of insanity and suicide. 
The point of this observation is that fear and love are opposites, and 
that ‘‘ perfect love casteth out fear.” Where fear is in the heart of 
the officer in charge, love is not; and, where love is absent, there is 
no healing touch; therefore few recoveries from insanity or crime, 
whatever may be said to the contrary in the statistical tables pub- 
lished in an annual report. 

The National Conference of Charities was originally to a much 
greater extent than now an official body. With the advent of a 
proportionally larger number of representatives of private chari- 
ties, especially of younger men and women representing the work 
of the associated charities, questions pertaining to methods of 
relief and prevention of pauperism have naturally occupied more 
of our time and attention. Nowhere is the personal touch more 
needed than in the care of the poor. This conviction led to the 
movement which has received the name of “organized charity,” 
and it is the mainspring of its vitality. Its originators were ani- 
mated by two leading thoughts: first, that almsgiving by proxy, 
while it may be an effective means of alleviating the physical dis- 
tress due to extreme poverty, has proved almost a complete fail- 
ure as a means of lifting the poor man out of his poverty; and, 
second, that no system of almsgiving, individual or organized, can 
accomplish this result without the intervention of the so-called 
“friendly visitor.” These principles were elaborated into a sys- 
tem known as “the new charity,” which is a misnomer, since 
they are not new. The movement had two distinct aims, one 
positive, the other negative. It sought to render imposture on 
the part of professional beggars more difficult, by registration 
of the relief granted by all charitable organizations in a given 
community ; and for this purpose it devised a scheme of central 
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records, somewhat complicated perhaps, but useful where a real 
demand for it exists and where it can be carried into practical 
effect. On the other hand, it sought to abolish the middleman 
in charity, and to bring the giver and the recipient of relief into 
personal relation with each other. These were excellent aims. 
They have been only partially realized. Correct theories are not 
always susceptible of practical application. One of the serious 
difficulties in the way of their realization is the impossibility in 
many places, particularly if of small size, with few poor persons 
having a claim to relief, of maintaining an organization which 
does not combine almsgiving with its other functions. The con- 
sequence has been that many so-called charity organization soci- 
eties have become, or tend to become, nothing more than old- 
fashioned relief associations; for we must not forget that the 
provident associations organized years ago started out with sub- 
stantially the same ideals now upheld by the associated charities. 
The same causes which diverted them from their theoretical aims 
are likely to produce similar results in the case of the new associ- 
ations. The only safeguard against this outcome of the move- 
ment is the acceptance of the doctrine which I proclaim this day 
and a strict adherence to it as the rule of the order; namely, that 
not the alleviation of poverty, but its cure, is the ideal of organ- 
ized charity, and that this cannot be made actual, even to a limited 
extent, without the aid of the friendly visitor. 

The friendly visitor, whether a member of an organization, be- 
nevolent or ecclesiastic, or a volunteer working on his or her own 
account, is the channel through which the power of love in the 
heart of God for all his children, most of all for his suffering chil- 
dren, is exerted for the uplifting of the poor. Without the touch of 
the friendly visitor the most that can be done for a man or woman 
in danger of sinking to the level of a chronic pauper is to palliate 
his suffering for the moment. The relief given him is more likely to 
be material than spiritual, and at best it is but temporary. Material 
aid does not reach the sore spot. Pauperism is allied to insanity on 
one side and to crime on the other. Insanity is a mental, but crime 
a spiritual, malady. The most brilliant sceptic that America has 
produced once expressed the wish that God had made health as 
contagious as disease. Mental and spiritual health are contagious, 
but not without contact of the healthy with the unhealthy mind. 
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Mental contact is not sufficient. The touch must be that of the 
heart, the soul. A friendly visitor who becomes such from any other 
motive than love is disqualified for the work he has to do. The 
more difficult the case in hand, the greater must be the output of the 
power of love, wearing a way to the heart of the tired, discouraged 
imbecile whose cure he has undertaken,—love immeasurable, un- 
wearied, ever fresh, equal to every demand upon it. When the 
supply is in peril of exhaustion, let the visitor call upon God for a 
new supply. 

I need not, I think, carry the illustration of the healing touch into 
other departments of charitable work, into child-saving, for instance. 
Love in the family would render half the work in that direction 
needless. It is the unloved child, usually, who goes astray, or else 
the child who is the object of a mistaken, counterfeit affection, 
assuming the form of indulgence unmodified by proper parental 
restraint. 

To avoid misconception, let me add that love needs always to be 
supplemented by knowledge. The combination of knowledge with 
love, or of the conclusions of the reason with the intuitions of the 
heart, constitutes wisdom, a much higher and nobler attribute than 


knowledge alone. Tennyson, speaking of the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, has said that 


“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 


This is because, as material precedes intellectual growth, so does 
the victory over ignorance precede that over brutality. Ignorance 
and brutality are sisters. They encourage each other in mischief. 
Both are enemies to progress, especially to that slow uplifting of 
humanity to which philanthropists and humanitarians devote their 
energies. One-half our failure is due to want of love, the other to 
lack of information or inability to perceive the truth in its proper 
proportions and relations. The man who assumes to criticise the 
ordinary processes of nature or of human nature, and to interfere 
with them, in order to secure more satisfactory results, cannot know 
too much, nor possibly enough. God never let loose upon the 
planet a more dangerous man than the reformer. If he knew more, 
he would probably abandon his chosen vocation. But the mistakes 
of reformers would be fewer if they were more deeply imbued 
with the natural human instincts,— sympathy, toleration, ability to 
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put one’s self in the place of another; if they were less given to de- 
nunciation of wrong and more to helping the wrong-doer; if they 
were more loving-hearted and less self-confident and self-righteous. 

Another misconception, which must be guarded against, is that of 
supposing that love is tolerant of unrighteousness. ‘‘ Charity rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” ‘ Mercy and truth,” said 
the Psalmist,— mercy and truth, or love and righteousness,— ‘‘ have 
kissed each other.”” Love is the power which makes for righteousness, 
because “ love worketh no ill to his neighbor : therefore, love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” The law of love is the Golden Rule: “ As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” The universal 
observance of this rule would usher in the golden age, in which the 
lost Eden shall be regained. 

Love, thus understood, is the solution of every social problem, the 
antidote for every social ill. Perfect and universal love would put 
an end to war, to slavery, to intemperance, to licentiousness, to 
divorce, to pauperism, and to crime. If men were in right relations 
with each other and with God, there would be no Indian or Chinese 
or negro question, no conflict between capital and labor, no antag- 
onism between the employer and the employed, no scorn of the poor 
by the rich, no envy of the rich by the poor, no corruption in 
politics, no bitter and unreasoning partisanship, no race prejudice, 
no class distinctions, no caste. The theological controversies that 
disgrace Christendom would come to an end, and the unity of the 
Church would be secured by the recognition of the unity of the race, 
the universal brotherhood of man. Why do men fear love and 
dread its reign? Why do they put a check upon their own loving 
impulses? Why do they discourage the manifestation of love in 
others and refuse to accept the ministrations and sacrifices in which 
love rejoices? He that is of the truth hears the voice of love; but 
men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil. 
Love is light. Love is life. He that loves is born again into a new 
life, the life of God upon earth, everlasting life, life beyond the 
tomb. 

I marvel, therefore, at the undue importance which we attach in 
our discussions to methods of charitable work. Not that they are 
unimportant, not that they do not demand discussion, not that it 
makes no difference whether we adopt and pursue inferior or vicious 
methods in preference to better methods, more fruitful of good 
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results. We need to exchange experiences and to compare opinions. 
There are practical and unpractical methods, methods scientific and 
unscientific in every undertaking, religious or secular, in medicine, 
in education, in philanthropy, and in government. But infinitely 
more important is the question of the spirit in which they are followed, 
whether our motives are pure, whether our eye is single, whether we 
seek, in what we do, self-gratification and the applause of men, or 
whether we do all in the name of the Master, unselfishly, hoping to 
be blessed in blessing others. Build up your institutions or tear 
them down, organize them on this plan or on that, employ whatever 
agencies for good may seem to you best, find your point of attack, 
fight the forces of evil where and how you will; but remember that 
healing comes by the touch, that men are saved not in masses, but 
one by one, and that every one saved must be saved by an individual 
whose own heart is filled with love, and who is able to communicate 
to another the grace which he himself has received. 

When next we assemble as a conference, the twentieth century 
will have begun. We have seen the glory of the passing century. 
Greater yet will be the glory of the century to come, because it is 
destined to be a century of moral victories more resplendent than 
the material and intellectual triumphs of the last hundred years. 
The twilight of this hour gives promise of the coming day. This 
has been the century of science, but that will be the century of love. 
The religious scepticism of science, at present in the thralls of a 
materialistic philosophy and unable to see spiritual truth with the 
spiritual eye, will give way before the recognition of the spiritual 
element in human nature. When to the knowledge of nature shall 
be added a just conception of the boundless possibilities of growth 
of the human soul, when the science of social organization and evo- 
lution shall become the subject of serious study and as well under- 
stood as the natural sciences, the veil will drop that now hides God 
from the vision of the agnostic, and Science will become the hand- 
maid of Religion. 

So much for Science; but what of Religion? I seem to see through 
the mist which obscures the dawn the dim outlines of a new church 
and a new creed,—the old church and the old creed purified and 
glorified, standing forth in the light of the new science, and lighted 
from within by a deeper consciousness of the love of God for man 
and a new sense of the obligations of men to each other as brethren 
in the life that now is. 
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And, as I gaze, I hear a voice which cries, “‘ The holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, is come down from God out of heaven.” The holy city! 
Bewildering thought! But why not? If Religion can bring heaven 
down to earth, and Science, working with Religion, not against her, 
can raise earth to heaven, is the purification of government, even of 
municipal government, through the power of love, a thing impossible ? 
The twentieth century may not witness this marvellous transforma- 
tion, but it will surely come. 

And you, who feel the woes of mankind, who know that the world 
needs regeneration and redemption, who are working with God to 
bring it about, who want it here and now, who love, and who have 
consecrated your lives to love’s propaganda,— you are the heralds of 
the morning, the forerunners of the modern Messiah, the advance- 
guard of the victorious kingdom of God. 


III. 


politics in Charitable and Correctional Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR. 


There are two ways in which the term “ politics ” may be applied 
to charitable and correctional affairs; namely, in the better sense, 
where it would mean the wise supervision of the state or political 
administration in the management and control of public charitable 
and correctional institutions, and in the worse sense, which implies 
the interference of partisan politics in the scientific management of 
these institutions. As we understand it, the committee has largely 
to deal with politics in the latter sense; for the question of the wise 
supervision of the charitable and correctional institutions of the 
state by the government of the state, rather than to leave them to 
the accident of private concern, must be conceded by all as the 
most modern and approved method of procedure. Therefore, the 
committee has to deal with two questions, first, as to the evil results 
arising from the defects of political machinery, and, second, as to 
how these defects may be overcome. 

The committee in presenting these two propositions has no inten- 
tion of attacking any particular person, party, creed, or institution 
on account of delinquency of conduct of officials or mismanagement 
of charities and corrections. It is to examine and criticise pre- 
vailing methods for which we, as American citizens, are in part to 
blame. However, it proposes to attack vigorously and fearlessly 
the bad methods of appointment of officers of penal and charitable 
institutions in the various states of the Union, among which Kansas 
is not the least culpable, and the poor methods prevailing in the 
management of such institutions. If the management of such insti- 
tutions were entirely satisfactory in Kansas and other states to-day, 
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this committee would still have grounds for its position; for we 
know that, following the common custom, all of the officers would 
be turned out at the next change of admfnistration. 

The first proposition that the committee wishes to present is one 
that appeals to every person who will take ‘the pains to consider 
for a minute,— namely, that these institutions should be under the 
management, control, and conduct of persons especially adapted by 
natural endowment and specific training for the service rendered. 
The care of criminals and incorrigibles, insane, epileptic, blind, deaf, 
dumb, orphans, and the aged, has become in modern times a science, 
or, we would say, a high combination of science and art; and those 
only are fitted for the management of these institutions who have 
scientific knowledge as a foundation, as well as training in the art 
of management combined with special adaptability for the work. 
We need not go through a logical process in an endeavor to show 
that this proposition is true,—for it is generally accepted,— but will 
pass it by with the simple allusion to the facts that the insane are 
no longer shut up as a group of abnormal, helpless human beings 
without care, but are to be classified, treated, and, as far as possible, 
cured ; that the blind have not been fully disposed of when they have 
been provided with a home or stopping-place, but are to be studied, 
educated, and, as far as possible, cured of their blindness; that in- 
corrigibles and criminals are also to be carefully cared for and class- 
ified, and all made better instead of worse by their treatment ; that 
even for epileptics and imbeciles there is hope of improvement and 
cure. So long as these things are true, why are we not awake to 
the fact that men of special adaptability and preparation are needed 
for the management of these institutions? But what are the con- 
ditions of the charitable and penal institutions to-day in this re- 
spect? There are some institutions managed by thoroughly efficient 
officers, chosen for their adaptability and preparation. There are 
instances where the inmates are scientifically treated, and all of the 
affairs of the institution wisely and economically managed ; but these 
institutions are not common. All over the country, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, we find men suddenly entering these institutions, 
facing great difficulties and great responsibilities without any spe- 
cial preparation whatever; and the only excuse offered for their 
appointment is that they are out of a job, have served the party well, 
and must have places. Now we do not say that those who have 
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the appointing power exercise no judgment in this matter, nor do 
we intend to insist for a moment that in many instances wise choices 
are not made for the filling of these positions; but we do assert 
that the general tendency is to change officials with the change of 
party in power. We have looked over the list of officers and the 
time they have served in the state of Kansas, and we find that with 
few exceptions there has been a complete change of the officers 
and employees of the charitable and penal institutions of Kansas 
every two years. Toa large extent these people are chosen because 
they have served the party or have brought political pressure to 
bear upon the appointing powers. So we become overburdened 
with political machinery in the management of scientific institutions, 
and too often have turned over-the helpless to people whose prepara- 
tion is wholly inadequate for the service they perform, although they 
may be well-meaning enough; and, when they have by two years of 
faithful work become of value to the state, they are suddenly re- 
moved to make room for other novices, and thus the institutions 
become training schools for public officers,— rather expensive as 
well as dangerous schooling. 

What kind of social condition would we be in if physicians, 
lawyers, and bankers changed their occupations every two years? 
Imagine that on the rst of January, 1901, we should be obliged 
to abandon our old physician, and take up a new, inexperienced one, 
who had no preparation, but would consent to spend two years in 
preparation by practising on humanity; or upon the rst of January, 
1go1, we should have an entirely new lot of lawyers without experi- 
ence or preparation, or an entirely new set of bankers who had never 
seen the inside of a bank or knew nothing of the operations of 
banking. If we continued this every two years, how long would it 
be before things were strangely and wonderfully mixed,— ay, confused 
beyond reparation? But we maintain and can demonstrate that the 
proper management of a penitentiary, insane asylum, or imbecile 
asylum, requires as much preparation and care as it does to prepare 
for medicine or law or the commercial art. 

But how can people be prepared for such work? Only as they 
are prepared for other occupations. Only by scientific study in a 
definite course and practice under the direction of those who have 
already acquired skill in the management of such institutions ; and, in 
stating this, we only lay down the plan that is practised in every 
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other profession in life. Any one of the greater universities of 
to-day can give two or more years of scientific instruction in sociology, 
but no university can complete the education except as it directs its 
students to investigate the methods of management in the institutions 
themselves. 

There is one way in which a person may receive the practical 
preparation,— by starting into the work without knowing anything 
about it and practising through a period of years until he obtains 
perfection, just as a physician may start out with little preparation, 
but by long practice on humanity may acquire considerable skill in 
the treatment of disease. This is the surer way of proceeding; but 
it is long, and especially severe on the institution. It is practical so 
far as it goes, but it is very severe on the patients. There are scien- 
tific books published on the subjects in question ; there is instruction 
at universities; there are years of investigation, if one will but take 
the trouble; and there is practice under the direction of able and 
skilled men. 

Are these means not sufficient, then let the state provide ampler 
and special means. It could not spend its money better or more 
economically than in this way. 

But we come to the difficult question of how these scientifically 
trained men are to find places. There are several ways. In the 
first place by leaving the appointive power much as it is and having 
the political conscience and judgment so thoroughly developed that 
the institutions shall be exempted from partisan appointments, that 
it shall be generally understood that only those who are prepared 
shall fill these offices, and that, realizing the confusion and danger of 
changing these officers, persons shall be removed only on account of 
incompetence or bad behavior. If this could be brought about by 
an educational process and the prevailing combined good sense of 
all parties and without legislation, it would be a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. But this is not likely to occur, and, therefore, 
a civil service law should be enacted in each state, putting this 
whole business on the footing of fitness for the position; and we 
could wish that such a civil service law would be free of any paralyz- 
ing formality, that there should be some other test than the mere 
answering of. competitive examinations, that there should be vested 
in some competent authority or commission the power to exercise a 
superior judgment in the case of the employment of people who are 
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especially fitted for the work. Such a system would dispose of the 
widow with children to support, who seeks charity by filling a posi- 
tlon for which she has no preparation. It would dispose of that weak 
individual who has met with failure in every other direction, and 
now seeks to care for those who, like himself, are to receive suste- 
nance from the state. In other words, it would prevent the weak 
caring for the weak, the blind leading the blind, and all falling into 
the ditch together. It would dispose of political rakes and bums, the 
perpetual terror of those who have appointive power, who want to be 
guards or door-keepers or something else, and are given positions to 
stop their clamor. It would protect our charitable and penal insti- 
tutions from an immoral and irresponsible class, who under political 
usage force their way with all their corruptions and venality within 
the walls of our institutions. In fact, it would dispose of all “ mere 
pegs to hang an office on,” and all bosses seeking “sops for hungry 
incapacities.”’ 

Again, in some of our states,— notably, Kansas,— some changes 
may be made in methods of administrative government. For in- 
stance, in Kansas we have a board of trustees of charitable insti- 
tutions with a large number of institutions under its control. With- 
out intending to hurt anybody’s feelings, we say it would be a good 
plan to blot out this board and begin over again; and, in saying 
this, it is not the gentlemen who compose the board or have com- 
posed it in the past, but the system, that we are attacking. Then 
dispose of the local boards that have control of the penitentiary, 
reformatory, and the reform schools. Then create a board of three 
or five competent men to control these four institutions. Give the 
warden of the penitentiary and the superintendents of the reforma- 
tory and the reform schools a large power by law of appointment 
and management in connection with the supervisory board. Then 
create one other supervisory board for the management of the chari- 
table institutions, of three members, giving the superintendent of each 
of the various institutions much power, also by law, of appointment 
and administration, working in harmony with the supervisory board. 
Having thus simplified the question, see that competent persons are 
chosen as the heads of the several institutions, and you would have 
a system immeasurably better than the present. Let the boards be 
non-partisan or chosen from all the different parties by the gov- 
ernor. ‘Then let the boards employ the best superintendent that can 
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be got anywhere in the United States for the salary paid, giving 
each the power of appointment of his assistants and helpers, and you 
have the Kansas system so modified that there could be little 
advance by a civil service law. The losses of the state to-day from 
allowing partisan politics to interfere with the management of her 
charitable institutions can scarcely be estimated. Thousands of 
dollars are wasted annually by the bungling of incompetent people. 
Boards and officers have been multiplied in our system of adminis- 
tration until we have machinery sufficient to govern an empire. 

On the other hand, the work of preventing the spread of insanity, 
imbecility, blindness, and deafness, is greatly facilitated by scientific 
treatment in such institutions. Crime may be lessened and the 
criminal tendency stopped by the proper management of our penal 
institutions. If the number of prisoners detained increases every 
year on account of a more perfect system of administration, whereby 
a greater vigilance is observed in the apprehension of criminals, and 
more exact decisions of judges in accordance with more carefully 
prepared laws, then it is essential that prisoners be sent forth less 
disposed to crime than when apprehended, or crime will increase on 
our hands, and with it the burden of support. Also in the case 
of defectives: if with the better care we perpetuate and prolong the 
life of the insane, the blind, the deaf, the imbecile, science must do 
its best to suppress and cure these diseases, or the aggregate of in- 
sanity and imbecility will increase, and with it the burdens upon 
the tax-paying community. Now as to the effect on the tax-payers: 
it is easy to see that, while the expenses may be kept down even 
to a niggardly basis, the arts of economy may not be practised, and 
through cumbersome machinery and partisan politics the burdens 
of the tax-payer may be increased in the long run; for through ex- 
travagance or niggardliness he will not receive an adequate return 
for the money invested. While the people pay willingly for the 
support of charitable institutions, at best these institutions have 
become expensive. 

But the question of partisan politics is not all pent up within the 
institution itself. It sometimes happens, through the deficiency 
of legislative enactment on account of politics, that a reform school 
has been a breeder of crime instead of a preventer, that an insane 
asylum has increased insanity, that an imbecile asylum has multi- 
plied imbecility. There is another phase of political interference, 
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namely, the location of institutions; and still another, the appropria- 
tion for their support. Every two years political influences are 
brought to bear to determine the amount that shall be given for the 
expenses and improvements of each institution. It is not a high 
state of civilization when the needs of charitable or penal institu- 
tions rest upon a political pull for their satisfaction. It is even 
worse when the institution must be run so as to make a favorable 
showing for the party in power. This is scarcely a legitimate basis 
for the operation of a scientific institution, yet it is frequently used 
as if it were. 

In some states of our Union people have been aroused, and have 
provided means for the improvement of the state of affairs. There 
ought to be such a campaign of education going through these 
states, such an agitation for charity organizations and conferences, 
as would arouse every state to the existing condition of affairs, and 
for very shame compel a reform. ‘The enormous cost of charitable 
and penal institutions of the older states of the United States 
is appalling, and it seems to increase instead of decrease. What 
will be the results if we have evil effects instead of good arising from 
the enormous expenditure ? 

A non-partisan state association of charities and correction might 
be of great assistance in breaking down the partisan methods that 
prevail. To interest a large number of prominent people of all 
parties in the study of the care of the dependants, defectives, and 
delinquents of the State, would gradually reveal the necessity of 
non-partisan management. 

It would also be of advantage to elect a governor every four years 
and hold a session of the legislature Qnce in four years. This would 
tend to a more stable administration and greater opportunities for 
first-class service by officers. How often we have heard it expressed 
that it takes about two years’ practice to make an officer efficient in 
the service of the state! Under this general rule of short terms 
it is scarcely fair to criticise an ordinary political officer for ineffi- 
ciency until he has had sufficient time to adjust himself to new 
surroundings. What folly to turn him out just at a time when he 
becomes highly useful to the state, because some other fellow wants 
the place! Especially is this true where officers are dealing with 
helpless human beings, where science and skill are so very essential 
to good results. We appeal to the leaders of all parties, to states- 
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men and politicians, to workers and reformers, and to citizens in 
general, to see to it that the baneful influences of partisan politics 
be removed from the administration of our charitable and correc- 
tional institutions, that crime and defectiveness may be decreased 
and that the burdens of tax-payers be lessened. 


THE ESSENTIAL INIQUITY OF THE SPOILS 
SYSTEM. 


BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


In 1896 this Conference received a report on this subject, which 
left no room for doubt that there have been cases of gross and 
glaring iniquity in charitable institutions, arising from a determina- 
tion to please political leaders in the selection of subordinate 
employees and in the purchase of supplies. The same demonstra- 
tions have been repeated since. These scandalous abuses of popu- 
lar prerogative were shown to have cost many lives in some cases, 
and hundreds of thousands of the tax-payers’ money, in order to 
satisfy the hunger of certain individuals for office or power or 
wealth. The instances of the Indianapolis Hospital for Insane and 
the Blockley Almshouse were cited and described at some length ; 
and to these, contained in the report made at Grand Rapids on the 
subject, we refer those who hav@ not seen them. 

The chairman of this committee in last year’s Conference swept 
the horizon, and showed that in many places throughout the country 
politics rule, in institutions as elsewhere, while in many others the 
leaven of reform is at work or has already stranded the spoils sys- 
tem, as we trust it will sooner or later everywhere. 

But the eyes of the community are not yet properly opened to 
the real enormity of the offence of robbing the people of money 
and their beneficiaries of life in this cunning method of cheating the 
hangman. If a man for the sake of robbing another of his pocket- 
book deliberately strangles him to death, the whole community is 
horror-struck; but if, instead of that, he gives an unscrupulous 
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man the charge of a public institution in order to help himself to 
gain a profitable berth, and causes the death of a dozen poor victims, 
then all the people of his party praise him for fidelity to the “ party.” 
And yet is he not as liable to indictment for homicide as if his vic- 
tims were rich, and he deliberately strangled them and despoiled 
their corpses of money and diamonds? 

He has sacrificed their lives to gain his personal ends, and has 
done it in cold blood. 

This temptation to compensate party success by reward — not 
usually in money directly, though often in the form of lucrative 
positions —is the pitfall of republics. It is perhaps the greatest 
danger from universal suffrage. It is the party spirit, against which 
General Washington warned his countrymen unavailingly. 

All of his successors have not been as patriotic as he; and 
another general occupying Washington’s seat in the Presidential 
chair unscrupulously declared, speaking of the numerical success 
of one party over the other at the polls, “There are spoils of victory 
by suffrage, and the spoils of party victory belong to the victorious 
party,” by spoils meaning the public offices at the disposal of the suc- 
cessful candidate. He would not have gone much further if he had 
repeated the Roman war-cry, Vae victis,— ‘*Woe to those who are 
defeated.” Then it was, “To the sword with the conquered!” and 
the vanquished were in those days consigned to death by gladiatorial 
combat, to satisfy the thirst for blood of ‘‘a Roman holiday.” 

Analyze the meaning of the spoils doctrine, which in the early 
days of the republic had little or no place. It simply means this : 
that, when a question of tariff or currency is submitted to the people 
for their opinion, declared by popular vote, and tested by the selec- 
tion of one of their number to the temporary sovereignty of the 
nation, he and his majority shall thereby assert their right to com- 
pensate those who ¢hought as they did by paying out the money, 
which belongs to all the people alike, exclusively to 51 per cent., 
who prove to have a slight numerical superiority over the other 49 
percent. The other 49 are of right joint owners. It belongs to both 
in common, to one as much as the other; but the 51 having the 
power take it. 

Suppose a mill manager, running a large mill with five hundred 
employees, should find he could not possibly obtain a skilled superin- 
tendent of his own political party, and could get day hands worth 
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twice as much from men of the opposite political faith as those he 
could hire of his own opinion ; but, rather than employ members of 
the other party, he allows his business to go to ruin by employing 
worthless hands simply because they are of his own political belief : 
would not any man of common sense say he was guilty of a great 
folly ? 

He can do what he will with his own, to be sure, however fool- 
ishly. To make the analogy more complete, therefore, between the 
mill and the city, state or nation, which does the same thing, sup- 
pose that a mill superintendent employed by a stock corporation to 
represent the stockholders in the profitable running of a cotton-mill 
is a Republican, and, in searching for his principal assistants, he 
finds a first-class loom boss and a first-class spinning boss who are 
Democrats or Populists, and can get no others but inferior men ; but, 
because these two are not Republicans, he refuses to employ them, 
and sacrifices the interests of the stockholders who hired him, 45 
per cent. of whom are Democrats or Populists and 55 per cent. Re- 
publicans, by employing the worthless bosses, and under their man- 
agement the mill goes to pieces, all the mill hands being selected 
in the same way, because of their political belief: what would the 
owners say? Would they not say, “Thou wicked and dishonest 
servant, we will cast thee into prison till thou hast recovered the 
uttermost farthing ”? 

When similar unscrupulousness is applied to a hospital, with 
suffering patients depending on the best nursing, doctoring, and 
diet, an element of barbarity is added to the iniquity, from which 
the soul recoils with loathing. 

The fathers of our republic commonly regarded public positions 
of any kind which they held as a trust for the community, for 
those who differed from them as much as those who agreed with 
them, and, as such, to be treated entirely in the public interest, and 
as little in their own as if it were money held by them in a fiduciary 
capacity. Unfortunately, there are not the same penalties for vio- 
lations of trust where place, and not money, is the matter intrusted 
to the person who violates the trust. So wide is the deviation now 
from the simple and honorable ways of our forefathers that admin- 
istration of public office purely with an eye to the public interest is 
the exception, and not the rule. 

It is now commonly forgotten that ordinary honesty requires that 
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a person chosen for any position in which he is acting for the people, 
whether as a legislator, governor, or mayor, or as warden of a prison 
or superintendent of an almshouse, should be content with his sim- 
ple salary. 

On the contrary, men very commonly accept office “for what 
there is in it,” thereby meaning for what they can make out of it 
dishonestly, because what they can get out of it belongs either to 
the community at large or to somebody else, but not to the public’s 
agent personally, and therefore can only be acquired by him dis- 
honestly. 

One early result from the incumbency in office of men of loose 
ideas of personal obligation is that the same want of conscience runs 
through their entire administration. A buzzard cannot feed on sweet 
meat. 

Joshua L. Baily, the eminent temperance advocate, has recently 
published a series of notes on prohibition in Kansas. After prais- 
ing the conditions at Topeka and condemning those at Wichita, he 
refers to Leavenworth, and says: ‘‘ About three miles from Leaven- 
worth is the National Soldiers’ Home, where are now about 2,800 
old soldiers. Here the United States government maintains a beer 
hall or canteen, where beer is sold to any soldier who wishes it; and, 
so long as they have the money to pay for it and do not become 
drunken and disorderly, they are not restrained as to quantity. 
Although a considerable number of the soldiers never take beer, the 
larger proportion are drinkers, and many of them to excess, and 
with these the appetite is constantly stimulated by the facility with 
which it is gratified; but it is not only the appetite for beer that is 
stimulated, but the desire for stronger liquors, which are not sold at 
the home. There is no difficulty in obtaining leave of absence. 
Passes are issued freely ; and for a five-cent fare a man can go to 
Leavenworth, which some of them do almost daily, to indulge their 
appetite for whiskey. But the old soldiers need not go as far as 
Leavenworth. Just outside the main gateway of the home is a little 
village known as ‘ Klondyke,’ a cluster of about thirty frame tene- 
ments, most of them one-story only. At least three-fourths are whiskey 
saloons, gambling houses, or dens of the grossest immorality. The 
patrons of these places are almost exclusively the soldiers of the 
home. The existence and character of these immoral resorts are 
well known to the governor and other officers of the home, as well 
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as to the governor and attorney-general of the state of Kansas. 
It may be that the officers of the state have no right to interfere 
with the sale of liquors in the home, as that is on the property of 
the United States government; but, as to the Klondyke, the state 
officers have exclusive jurisdiction.” Mr. Baily adds: ‘“ This in- 
famous resort has existed for years, without any effort worthy the 
name of effort having been put forth to suppress it. It should be 
stamped out at once.” 

I cite this severe arraignment by Mr. Baily of the disregard of 
the welfare of the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home, because it looks 
like a case in point, and because, being in the state of Kansas, the 
facts can easily be found or disproved by the citizens of that state. 
Here is an institution, a “charitable” institution, where a gross 
abuse exists. The question is, Are the parties guilty of this abuse 
political appointees? And, if so, has not the gentle treatment of 
the Klondyke Babylon, to the scandalous danger and detriment of 
the old soldiers, some relation to their politics or the nature of their 
appointments? It is scarcely conceivable that, if the best persons 
who could be found aczepted these places, they could have failed to 
clean out such dens, and rescue the old men consigned to their 
charge. If the inference is true that the lives and morals of the 
people placed under their care have been sacrificed to appoint cer- 
tain men who have done service to a political leader, then this case 
is a fair type of the evil which we wish to condemn with severity. 
The writer knows nothing whatever of the personalities or politics 
of the case. His comment is, therefore, perfectly impersonal, and 
made on general principles. It is the principle which we attack,— 
the principle of using public office for personal ends; and this prin- 
ciple is a foul weed that is overrunning like a poison vine our social 
and political fabric and endangering popular government. 

The nature of this subject is such that it is difficult to adduce 
concrete cases directly in point. In the largest number of in- 
stances no great disaster results, but simply a pervasive condition of 
rottenness and mismanagement. In the case of the investigation 
of the public institutions of Boston in 1894 there are three enor- 
mous volumes of testimony, covering nearly 4,000 octavo pages. 
Although great abuses were exposed, they were not ascribed in the 
report to political control. Yet during the period covered by the 
investigation the institutions were managed by a salaried commis- 
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sion, it is presumed under political influences. The labor and ex- 
pense of investigating promotes the /aissez-faire policy. It will be 
understood that the volume of material to be gone over makes it 
hard to select the pith of the evidence, there is so much husk. The 
same cause renders investigation rare and difficult of accomplish- 
ment, because somebody has to bear the heavy cost; and it consumes 
a vast amount of time. But there are a few salient cases, in which 
a desperate state of things has driven communities to make investi- 
gations that have led to exposure of the crying evil of favoritism, 
resulting in imbecile management and dishonesty. 

In the case of the Elmira Reformatory, one of the most remark- 
able men in the history of penology was held up to condemnation 
and his services nearly lost to the world, and, so far as appears, 
simply because he would not become the subservient tool of politi- 
cians who wanted his place for those who would; for there is a 
system of punishment as well as one of reward in the scheme of 
party politics. 

The main charge against Mr. Brockway was that he punished 
(‘spanked ” was his own phrase, and it correctly designated the oper- 
ation),— spanked some of his most obstinate criminals. It was a mild 
and harmless punishment, applied with a piece of strap, and was 
magnified into an act of cruelty. Happily, the prosecution, which 
was supported chiefly by the testimony of such criminals as came 
under this punishment, failed. And thus a man who is a good and 
merciful man, the like of whom as the successful administrator of 
a large reformatory does not probably exist, was saved to the state 
of New York and to the roll of eminent penologists. Such is the 
evil and far-reaching poison of this unrighteous principle of giving 
the sfoz/s to the political victors. 

Within a month Captain Lawrence, the reputable superin- 
tendent of Blockley Almshouse, who was one of the representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania at the last National Conference, has been 
forced from his position, apparently in defiance of law; and common 
rumor has it that this is because the mayor wants his place for a 
favorite or a factional supporter. This is not surprising in ‘Phila- 
delphia, whose councils are notoriously corrupt. 

It is probable that similar causes — that is, the favoritism of men 
in power—in the New Jersey Home for Girls have recently led to 
the necessity for its investigation for serious maladministration. 
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Another illustration has come under the writer’s notice, not, it 
is true, involving a charitable or penal institution, but no less 
apropos, because like causes produce like results even in different 
media. The public education association of one of our large cities 
had occasion to investigate the character or quality of the school 
directors of the district, and adopted the method of ascertaining 
their occupations. It was not precisely a fair test, because it is 
possible for a person of any occupation, however humble, to be intel- 
ligent and capable. And yet the result was unmistakable evidence 
that the candidates for this important office were selected, not for 
fitness, but for political reward, regardless of their unfitness. 

What was the result? Not a list of men of the learned profes- 
sions, not divines, not merchants nor manufacturers nor men of 
leisure, but laborers, watchmen, janitors, barbers, street-car conduc- 
tors and motormen, who could not possibly give any attention to the 
schools, a number of liquor dealers, bar-tenders, and many of like 
occupations. It has been found, indeed, that some of these school 
directors did not so much as know how to read or write. 

The reason was an evident and a familiar one in the aforesaid 
city. The positions of the school directors were simply regarded 
by the political bosses as so many cheap rewards for the humbler 
henchmen who had done work for them at the polls. This is the 
bottom of the ladder for political aspirants, the top of which will 
never be reached by such material. On the way up are the politi- 
cal philanthropists, who accept benevolent situations if a sufficient 
salary is attached. 

No honest administration can be built on this foundation. There 
nevér was a more mischievous doctrine in politics or philanthropy. 

What do ¢he people want? Is it the desire of the people that their 
institutions shall be well managed or ill? If well, it will never be 
attained until some more serious penalty is enforced,— mark, not 
imposed by law, but unflinchingly enforced upon men in political 
office who wickedly use their place to rob the people by awarding 
the subordinate places in their gift to personal and political friends 
for their own, and not the universal, benefit. It is no more honest to 
do this for their party than for their individual selves. If done for 
the party, it is for the most part to retain themselves in power under 
the thin guise of doing the party good ; and the party means the party 
organization, not sound principles as opposed to vicious ones. The 
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party organization is the clique of men living by politics, who manage 
to keep in their own hands the nomination and election of its candi- 
dates. 

But do the people want their affairs fairly administered? The 
tenacity with which they cling to party managers, often known ras- 
cals, under the plea that the party must be saved at all hazards, gives 
rise to doubt on this point. Are the principles of avy party of higher 
value than the maintenance of honesty and the punishment of cor- 
ruption? Has any party any principles in such hands? Are not its 
platforms delusive promises to tickle the public fancy, and often to be 
cast to the winds at the first convenient opportunity? When this 
cancer has progressed so far that institutions to rescue men and 
women from lives of crime are subjected to its influence, when the 
sick and suffering, orphans, the very poor, and those saddest victims 
of disease, the insane, are to be the game of men whose loftiest 
patriotism is to fill their own purses and keep themselves in power 
and place, then it may safely be predicted that the level of morality 
in that nation has sunk so low that the handwriting on the wall will 
one day appear at one of its luxurious feasts: “ Thy days are num- 
bered,” “Give up thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward ”’ of thy boasted liberty. 

Would that one could feel sure that the disease can be cured! 
The worst of it is that the mercenary spirit of America has grown 
so greedy and ravenous that a low standard of morality has taken 
the place of nobler standards; and, in the competition for fortune, 
power, and privilege, a degree of selfishness has arisen that is not 
defensible on any Christian or ethical basis. 

But there is something for the Conference to do in insisting that 
this degraded spirit, however it may be suffered to destroy the effi- 
ciency of our post-offices, of government departments, and of the 
political machinery of cities and states, shall not be tolerated in the 
precincts of charitable and penal institutions. Here, at least, a de- 
gree of generosity, of true manliness, of mercy, of all the instincts of 
benevolence, should reign, and villany be held at arm’s length. 

We use somewhat unqualified expressions as to these evils, be- 
cause we think they are needed and are not too severe. But the 
very fact, just commented on, that the whole community is largely 
permeated by this grasping spirit, which at least makes offices in the 
gift of political men fair game for anybody, has rendered men so 
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callous, so blind to the meum and tuum of the question, that many, 
in their sweet innocence of wrong, think one is calling hard names 
when he speaks the simple truth. 

Men in their zeal for party not unfrequently abuse the best friends 
of their country for calling attention to the evils of partisanship. 
Even George Washington would have been branded as a traitor by 
spoilsmen for his warnings of the danger of party spirit, because 
these warnings would imperil the success of that particular combina- 
tion called The Party. 

Men are oftener misled by symbols and shibboleths than they are 
by concrete realities. The Party, The Flag, Our Country, Liberty, 
what crimes have been committed in those sacred names! But 
“the life is more than meat, and the body than raiment.” Neither 
the floating flag nor the party organization is in itself very sacred. 
The party is the symbol of certain principles; the flag is the symbol 
of the nation’s entity. But, when we come to substitute for party the 
personal interests of a clique of not over-principled men who are 
masquerading, we are grossly deceiving ourselves. Under the mask 
of patriotism in their cases are hidden selfishness and venality. 
Wearing the livery of servants of the people, they presume to be 
masters, and are enslaving the community. Every /rve patriot must 
agonize to throw off this yoke and be truly free. 

To the victor belong the spoils, forsooth! The party is victorious ; 
and the bosses are the party, therefore to the bosses belong the 
spoils. It is a monstrous and barbarous doctrine, unworthy of a 
civilized republic. It is not true. They do not belong to the vic- 
torious boss. They belong to the people. It is true in war simply 
because war does not profess to be anything else than a system of 
destruction and robbery. War depends avowedly on taking the lives 
and property of others. But neither government treasuries and 
post-offices, nor hospitals, reformatories, and homes are in that busi- 
ness. There has got to be an “irrepressible conflict’ between the 
party machine, made up of party leaders and spoilsmen on the one 
hand and the people on the other, until the people win. Till then 
we shall never be rescued from the mismanagement of institutions 
that get under political control. For, as the Philadelphia Pud/ic 
Ledger, a paper independent of party, says, the machine is against 
reform or improvement. “As the machine is founded on the sup- 
pression of the popular will and endures only by reason of the chi- 
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canery provided by our present election system, it is hopeless to ex- 
pect it to assist in such revision of the laws as shall conduce to fair 
and honest elections. The pollution of the ballot is undertaken for 
the benefit of the forbidden forces in our politics. Recent exposures 
show that office-holders and expectants commit the frauds, and are 
provided with bail and with high-priced counsel when their liberty is 
jeopardized and with means of subsistence when they resort to flight.” 

Such are the benevolent influences which sometimes obtain con- 
trol of our institutions. 

This is written by an optimist, and is not pessimism. It is fact. 
We have a fair country which God has given us,—a very Garden of 
Eden for beauty, but over it is the trail of the serpent,— a garden of 
roses, fragrant and fair; and this is our thorn with the rose. 

Fain would we part with the serpent, and the thorn, and then our 
paradise would be passing fair. But let us not ignore the presence 
of the thorn and thistle and the serpent, and run our optimism to the 
length either of thinking ourselves and the party perfect or thinking 
the too visible imperfections not worth condemning. 

And now what can the Conference do about it? It would be well 
if the Conference would, in guardianship of the wise administration 
of charities, continue this subject from year to year in the expecta- 
tion that its committee would keep a watchful eye on the country in 
this respect, and invite and collate information from the various States 
in furtherance of their work of prevention and improvement. It 
would be well for it to influence public opinion year by year, and for 
its members to aid in securing the enactment of laws which will make 
life a thorny and difficult path for those who corruptly control either 
the franchises or the institutions that belong to the people. And its 
power and influence have become such that these efforts will not be 
despised. 


We commend the subject to our successors, with the suggestion 
that it be not allowed to rest so long as there is in the land an insti- 
tution of charity or correction which is not conducted on the honest 
business principle that the best men and the best management shall 
control them regardless of politics. 


IV. 


Lockups, Jails, and Workbouses. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The progress of the people of a country toward a better social 
condition is a process of evolution, and improvement and advance- 
ment are not uniform throughout all phases of community life. The 
development of our material and commercial methods has amazed 
the world. The comforts of the home life of our people have been 
augmented in many ways. We are now grappling with tremendous 
political problems, arising under our form of self-government and 
following in the wake of awar waged in behalf of a distressed people. 
In. the domain of public and private charities, marked progress has 
been recorded as the result of earnest efforts of many trained 
minds. 

There remains one phase of our social life which appears by gen- 
eral consent to be neglected save by a few workers, and in that field 
evolution is a slow process. Instead, prevention and preventive 
measures are urged, with the hope that the future will reveal great 
benefits that shall remain as the fruitage of our present toil and 
endeavor. It is to this generally neglected field that your committee 
has the honor to draw your attention. 

Tradition, custom, and the slow progress made in American juris- 
prudence have left our common jails but little in advance of the petty 
places of incarceration known to our forefathers of the past century. 
While some progress has been made, it has been extremely slow as 
compared with the evolution of other phases of our social progress. 

It is the purpose of this report to give a plain and candid state- 
ment of the present condition of our lockups, jails, and workhouses, 
to show what improvements have been made in some quarters, to in- 
dicate briefly some reforms that at this time seem to be most urgently 
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desired, that the entire situation may be brought to the attention of 
an intelligent body of thinkers, who, in turn, realizing this neglect, 
may become emissaries of light to develop a public sentiment that 
will make the progress in the near future atone in a measure for the 
remissness of the past. 


LOCKUPS. 


Every city, town, and village having a town council or municipal 
organization provides some form of lockup for the temporary incar- 
ceration of persons suspected, or found guilty, of violating the peace 
and good order of the community or of committing offences for- 
bidden by ordinance. These lockups are generally put on back 
streets. They front on alleys. They are in the basement of town 
buildings, often jn connection with a building used for the storage of 
fire apparatus; and, as a general thing, they are left to decay and rot 
under the ravages of time. Occasionally a little whitewash is ap- 
plied; and at rare intervals the lockup may be scrubbed, painted, or 
renovated. They are foul dens, infested with vermin, reeking with 
dirt and filth. The exceptions to this general rule depend upon the 
personal efforts of the jailer, who may be encouraged by a degree of 
civic pride found in the community. Asarule, however, citizens take 
no interest in jails or prisons. In a very few states there is a law on 
the statute books, requiring certain conditions in the construction 
and inspection of town lockups; but even in those states only the 
most vigorous action of a state board of charities and correction, 
supplemented by local boards, maintains the general standard up to 
the requirements of the law. ‘Town lockups are fire-traps; and, 
could statistics be gathered, it would be found that a number of 
deaths occur annually through fire in our common jails. ‘ We gen- 
erally burn up one man a year in our state in these lockups,” is the 
way one state official’s report reads. Youth of tender age, for dis- 
turbances against the peace and good order of society, are thrust 
into unsanitary lockups, where to breathe the fetid air for five 
minutes is exquisite torture; and there they remain for hours and 
sometimes for days, being fed through a small grated opening 
by one of the guardians of the peace, while crying mothers and in- 
dignant fathers protest in vain. The shock upon child nature by 
confinement in these foul dens effects an irreparable injury. Often 
men and women are thrown together in these buildings, with only a 
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makeshift in the way of separation of the sexes. In large towns and 
cities the central police stations, generally built in basements of city 
halls, are dark, malodorous quarters, with a central “ bull-pen”’ and 
separate cells, which separate prisoners to the degree that they can- 
not touch each other save by reaching through bars; but they 
can freely converse at all hours of the day and night. It is a com- 
mon custom to give prisoners the freedom of the corridor during the 
day, so that old and young may mingle and converse without re- 
straint. : 

A recent newspaper report of improvements in a police station in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., congratulates that city upon the wonderful improve- 
ment accomplished. ‘“ Not long ago a wooden partition separated 
the males and females ; and it was not so thick but what the prisoners 
could shout and exchange vile talk, while perfect bedlam raged day 
and night. The cells were dirty, and the air frightfully foul. The 
bull-pen located in the same department was in the basement, and 
was dark and gloomy. A leakage from the sewer caused a perma- 
nent deposit of several inches on the floor, so that officers had to 
walk on planks in placing prisoners in this dungeon.” And this 
frightful condition of affairs existed in the City of Churches less than 
five years ago. 

In San Antonio, Tex., a newspaper report likewise congratulates the 
local public upon the fact that the new city jail in the basement of 
the town hall is connected with the sewer, has five cells, a water 
closet and bath-room ; and yet the report adds, “ While the prisoners 
are in jail, they only attire themselves in underclothing or are stark 
naked in order to keep cool, the women being no exception.” 

These are not isolated instances,— many more may be cited,— but 
these illustrate the general apathy of the public. Imagination is 
unable to conceive of the condition of town lockups and city police 
stations in all the length and breadth of this land, from Puritan 
New England to Acadian Louisiana, from the forest and plain coun- 
try of the North to the orange groves and perfume-laden communi- 
ties of Southern California. 

We read of the horrors of the dungeons described by dramatists 
and novelists, we are told of the terrors of Russian prisons; yet 
in our own land of freedom and liberty the majority of our common 
jails are ill-ventilated, poorly lighted, with absolutely no sanitation. 
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County JalILs. 


County jails exist in nearly every county in every state in the 
Union. A few counties are, fortunately, blessed by having no 
county jails. Ways of constructing and maintaining county jails are 
past understanding. In some of the large cities of the Union there 
are county jails that are well lighted, properly warmed and ventilated, 
having ample sanitary conveniences and reasonably safe against fire, 
mob violence, or jail breaks. There is complete separation of the 
sexes and opportunity for the separation of inmates according to 
their personal condition and degree of offence, if officials in charge 
do their duty. 

The number of modern county jails is not large. In cities fifty, 
seventy-five, or a hundred years old there are county jails of stone so 
damp that the health of a prisoner confined there for a thirty-day 
sentence is always impaired because of the dampness which is pe- 
rennial. There are jails so cramped for space, so generally over- 
crowded, that prison wardens and prison physicians in their 
annual reports speak of the impaired health of convicts coming from 
such jails. A few instances will suffice. A newspaper report from 
Alabama, in speaking of a county jail, says: “The smell in the jail 
comes from a large box just outside the rear wall, in which refuse 
from the market is deposited. From this place rises a_ horrible 
stench. It is a lamentable fact,” continues the report, “that white 
women and negro women have to be confined together.” It is a 
more lamentable fact that any human being is confined for an hour 
in a place in which a self-respecting farmer would not place a hog 
with any expectation of thereafter eating home-cured ham or bacon. 
In another county jail in the South, where a newspaper reports 
eighty barred cells and one hundred and sixteen prisoners, in speak- 
ing of the insane people confined there, it says, “‘ They are a nuisance 
to other prisoners, a hardship to the jailer, and an annoyance to resi- 
dents near the jail.” In the last report of the board of charities of 
the state of Pennsylvania, of one-third of the county jails of that 
state, the secretary of the board reports, “‘ Nothing can be said in 
commendation.” 

County jails are not always fireproof, and the death-rate from the 
burnings of town lockups is augmented by the annual cremation of 
county jail prisoners. 
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In county jails where less than a dozen prisoners are confined, 
the general plan of the jail includes an open corridor and a few 
dark and gloomy cells. In this open corridor the prisoners con- 
gregate, pass the time in idleness, and are looked in upon by the 
officer in charge at rare intervals. In county jails where the popu- 
lation runs from twenty-five to one hundred and fifty, prisoners bunk 
in little cells, two, three, or four to a cell, sleeping in hammocks 
one above the other or in bunks suspended by chains from the wall 
of the cell; but during the day all prisoners on one tier assemble in 
central corridors, talk and joke, hold kangaroo courts, or prowl back 
and forth in the small confined space, like caged animals in a me- 
nagerie. There may be two or more wings or tiers; but the sepa- 
ration is in groups, and not solitary. Even where jails are provided 
for absolute separation, the kind-hearted jailer, believing it will be 
more comfortable for the prisoners, permits them to associate to- 
gether; or he may do this in order to save himself the trouble of 
carrying out his full duty, as required by the rules of the prison or 
as was intended in the construction of the jail, in demanding com- 
plete separation. No work is exacted from prisoners; and often the 
cells are littered with refuse, alive with vermin, while the officers 
in charge neglect to open windows sufficiently to provide a proper 
amount of fresh air, which costs nothing. 


WORKHOUSES. 


Connected with county jails in some of the principal cities of the 
country, workhouses have been established, where prisoners con- 
victed and sentenced for minor offences are given short terms of 
imprisonment, manual work of some kind being supplied. The work 
may be contract labor after the methods of state prisons, or it may 
be local industries, as road building and park improvement. The 
workhouse at St. Paul, Minn., is located across the street from the 
city park; and much of the work of improving and beautifying that 
park has been done by workhouse prisoners. In the South the 
prisoners are employed on road building in the counties under the 
leasing system. Whatever may be said of the evils of the convict 
leasing system, it is certainly to be said in favor of that method of 
employing county convicts that they have plenty of fresh air and 
wholesome exercise ; and, as a rule, their physical condition is im- 
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proved by reason of the services they render and the regular habits 
of life which are enforced by the discipline. Some of these county 
convicts may be restrained at night in the temporary camps by 
means of leg fetters or may be herded at night in dirty stockades ; 
but many are considered trusties, and their life while serving sen- 
tence does not differ materially from the life of laborers employed 
by contractors in the construction of dams, canals, reservoirs, tun- 
nels, or railroad grades. Recent laws in the states of New York and 
of Pennsylvania, prohibiting contract labor in county workhouses or 
penitentiaries, have resulted in a temporary suspension of all labor,— 


a condition which is greatly deplored by officials in charge of such 
institutions. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The public conscience in some communities has effected radi- 
cal changes. State boards of charities, county boards of visitors, 
local improvement societies, and individuals have inquired into 
the conditions of lockups, jails, and workhouses, and have, by 
agitation and the creation of a better public sentiment, secured radi- 
cal reforms. ‘Town trustees, boards of aldermen, and boards of 
county commissioners have repaired, altered, or constructed new 
places for the incarceration of offenders against the law; and, as a 
general rule, the new construction is made upon the advice of rep- 
resentatives of firms in the jail construction business. One large 
firm in this country builds several hundred jails and prisons each 
year, and their effort is based solely upon commercial precedents. 
The ideal jail is the exception, and the usual cage construction is 
carried out. Basements are the favorite place, because they are 
valueless for any other purpose ; and, the space being given, the jail 
is planned so as best to economize that space. Light, ventilation, 
heat, and sanitary conveniences take the second place in the cost of 
construction. 

Workhouses are advocated by cities and counties that do not have 
them, and after months and sometimes years of agitation this may 
be accomplished. But the construction and establishment of the 
workhouse in connection with county jails are not the end or the dif- 
ficulty. The management of the workhouse is generally open to 
criticism, and the methods of employing the prisoners encounter the 
same opposition that comes to all state prisons. 
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REFORMS DESIRED. 


While the conditions outlined in the foregoing review exist, the 
physical condition of these institutions, be they village lockups, 
county jails, or county workhouses, may be radically improved. 
Prisoners are entitled to fresh air and as much sunshine as is neces- 
sary for health. Perfect sanitation of the premises, including heat, 
light, and immunity from fire, can and should be secured ; and local 
public sentiment must be aroused to accomplish this much at the 
earliest possible moment. The separation of the sexes and of the 
young from the old offender must be absolutely enforced, — the sep- 
aration to be both of sight and sound. 

Having accomplished this much improvement,— for these offences 
so wide-spread throughout the Union cry to heaven for relief,— 
there are other steps that can be taken in the ultimate effort toward 
the reformation of our lockups, jails, and workhouses. 

First. A consideration of the offences against society and con- 
tinued revision of the legal code regarding misdemeanors and fel- 
onies. 

Vagrancy, drunkenness, assaults, and brawls, which make up the 
bulk of offences which lead to imprisonment in local lockups and 
county jails, demand a different treatment than the customary short 
sentence of ten, twenty, thirty, or sixty days. The Massachusetts 
probation system is a wise step forward; and a probation official can 
render the community valuable service and effect a financial saving 
far in excess of his salary, not to mention the higher good accom- 
plished. Measuring offences by rule and arbitrarily dealing out 
alleged justice is obsolete, and’the public is fast learning that the 
wiser policy is that of individual study and treatment which comes 
through the probationary system. 

Second. A consideration of police and justice court methods in 
cities. This may be called a corollary of the first. 

Third. Prisoners must be given employment that shall be remu- 
nerative both to the community which is compelled to support courts 
and jails and to the prisoners. Whether this shall be by workhouses 
in the great cities, by work on public roads, by contract labor, by 
lease, or by any other form or method which may be devised, each 
community can only solve for itself. 

Fourth. The establishment of juvenile courts in cities, proper 
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truancy laws, and the strict prohibition of youthful offenders from 
imprisonment in our common lockups and jails, unless absolute 
separation from other prisoners is exacted. 

Fifth. egal supervision of lockups and jails, with power to 
adopt plans and the power to condemn unsanitary or improper 
structures, must be secured. 

Under customary methods, jail builders may plan as they wish; 
but they are held to the commercial rules of competition and expe- 
diency, while the officials contracting for such jails, through igno- 
rance or a laudable desire to save money, restrict jail builders so, 
that jails are inadequate to proper needs. 

Sixth. The abolishment of the county jail and the local work- 
house, and the establishment of prisons under state control with 
provision for such variety and kinds of employment, at all seasons 
of the year, as shall be educational and disciplinary, in order that 
the prisoner, when discharged, may be able to earn an honest living 
and be disposed to do it. Along with this, and a necessary part of 
it, must come the indeterminate sentence instead of the short term 
of definite sentence, together with careful state supervision of the 
discharged prisoner for the months immediately following his parole. 


C. L. STONAKER, Denver. 

J. J. McCook, Hartford. 
CHARLTON T. Lewis, New York. 
Levi L. Barsour, Detroit. 

Jas. F. Jackson, St. Paul. 

M. Heymann, New Orleans. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF JAILS. 


BY JAMES F. JACKSON, 


SECRETARY OF MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 


The prominent idea of jail management has been that of retaining 
the prisoner’s body. The management of the jail as regards influ- 
ence on the prisoner’s character is practically unknown. ‘That has 
“ not been seriously thought of. In fact, most sheriffs seem not to 
have considered that there might be such a thing as improving 
the morals of a prisoner or conserving such morals as he may 
possess. 

No penal institutions, above the neglected and wretched lockups, 
contain so many prisoners as the county jails. The theory of pun- 
ishment, which began with vengeance, was followed by a system 
of chastising evil-doers with instruments of torture. This was suc- 
ceeded by attempted reformation or rehabilitation; and, finally, in 
these last days the idea of prevention is being considered. But the 
jail is still where Howard left it a century ago. We have ceased to 
keep people in jail because they cannot pay fees for release. 
Prisoners are not starved because they cannot pay their board. 

For the most part there is separation as to sex, and the jail is en- 
durable. In few jails does there survive that smell which compelled 
Howard to travel on horseback, because he could not endure 
in a stage-coach the odor emitted from his clothing after having 
inspected a jail. But the prison condition, as set forth by the 
honorable secretary from Colorado, chairman of the committee, indi- 
cates that the prisoner in jail is treated simply by repressive meas- 
ures, neither reformation nor prevention being considered. 

A great opportunity is missed. We fail to appreciate that, in 
a single year, several times — perhaps eight or ten times— as many 
people are in jails as in the prisons and reformatories. We do not 
realize that some proportion of this large number of people would 
never go further in crime if wisely treated in jail. The sheriff has 
a chance for the betterment of his prisoners before they ever see the 
inside of a reformatory. 

The original purpose of refining petroleum was to produce an 
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illuminant. Under a highly developed system of manufacture, its 
by-products are more valuable than the illuminant, kerosene oil. 
We are so interested in locking up our man to produce him at the 
proper time that we lose sight of the possible by-products of the 
jail, the conserving and improvement of the morals of the prisoner. 

It is said that the jail is a school of crime, and a costly one, when 
a $10,000 place of detention is maintained for a small average 
population; that it develops criminals to prey upon the commu- 
nity, and occupy the time of our courts; and that it provides a con- 
venient place where the baser sort may have free board and lodging 
and the companionship of their kind during the winter, for which 
they may qualify by committing some minor depredation. We 
admit the charge, and realize its gravity ; but we must also acknowl- 
edge that by good management he may decrease, or by bad manage- 
ment of his jail the sheriff may increase, the useless expenditure 
of the people’s money. But vastly more important is the fact that 
he is in no small degree the arbiter of the destinies of many of his 
prisoners. 

Construction is as important in the management of jails, as in the 
management of factories, stores, or asylums. An analysis of the 
kinds of population is the basis of classification for construction. 
Construction must provide for all classes who are under the sheriff’s 
control,— men and women, the innocent, the insane, the youth, the 
accidental criminal, the morally depraved, and the desperate crimi- 
nal. A statement of these various classes is itself a sufficient argu- 
ment; and yet how many jails have so much as one separate apart- 
ment for the women, the youth, or the insane? And, if there be any 
place for those awaiting trial apart from those serving sentences, 
that jail is commendable; and the jailer who will separate the 
youthful offender from the hardened criminal is marked as one 
of unusual discretion. Some time ago I received a communication 
from a Minnesota jailer, asking if something could not be done con- 
cerning a lad of fifteen. He reported that upon the commitment 
of his first offence the boy had been thrust into their unclassified 
jail with hardened offenders, and for several days following his 
arrest he was penitent, and deeply humiliated with his position. But 
his hardened companions laughed at him, called him his “ mamma’s 
pet” and “Sunday-school boy,” caused him to feel that he was 
effeminate, and instilled in his mind false notions of society’s rela- 
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tion to him; and, as a result, the boy had now come to be the most 
hardened of his prisoners. This experience was used with effect 
upon the board of county commissioners, and that county now has 
one of the best small jails in the state. 

The vagabond is not the only person with whom it is dangerous 
for the youth to associate in jail. There is a man now in jail in 
Minnesota on charge of having wrecked a bank. He replies to the 
statement of sorrow or regret from the youths who are incarcerated 
with him that it is no disgrace to be in jail; that he, a capitalist and 
banker from a neighboring city, feels it no disgrace, and his com- 
manding bearing gives added effect to his acts. His sensational 
reading and other bad habits make a deep impression on any youth 
who had not previously been on terms of equal intimacy with a man 
of so commanding and refined presence. Persons familiar with 
that jail state that it is difficult to estimate the evil wrought by him 
upon his fellow-prisoners. I am pleased to say that since starting 
from home a meeting has been had with the board in charge of the 
jail where this banker is confined, and they have ordered plans for a 
new jail. 

The value of separate confinement may also be illustrated by the 
following incident. Three men were committed to a jail for a petty 
theft. Each was directed to a separate cell. Whereupon the leader 
turned to the jailer, and said, “‘ Do we have to stay each in his own 
cell?” Being informed that they did, he replied, “Well, if I had 
knowed that, I would never have come,— didn’t used to be this way.” 
Perhaps he was not so badly off as the less experienced man, who in- 
tended to steal a little and secure a winter’s board. But he entered 
a building to commit the theft, and was sent to the reformatory for 
burglary. 

For three years or more no jails have been constructed in Minne- 
sota except upon plans approved by the state board of corrections 
and charities. The general rule in the smaller counties is to build a 
two-story brick jail and sheriff’s residence. On each floor of the jail 
are four cells, two on either side of a common corridor; and a solid 
door from this common corridor is the only entrance to each cell. 
However, the rear of each cell has a barred opening, admitting abun- 
dant light from the window opposite. The intention is that an oc- 
cupant on one side of this central corridor shall not be able to see or 
to converse with an occupant of a cell on the other side. The cells 
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are about seven feet square, the ceilings about nine feet high. The 
purpose is that each prisoner shall be confined in his own cell, ex- 
cept when he has his daily exercise in the central corridor. Sepa- 
rate confinement is an extension to the individual of the principles 
of classification. 

“The separate system of confinement in county jails has been 
unanimously advocated by careful observers: first, to secure the 
salutary effect of a first arrest upon inexperienced offenders, often 
dissipated by association ; second, to prevent the contagion of crime, 
which results, according to the testimony of all jail officers, in mak- 
ing our jails schools of crime, and leaving the prisoners worse instead 
of better for their confinement; third, as a prevention of escape and 
a protection to the jail officers against the combined assaults of prison- 
ers, frequently made in the effort to escape; fourth, as a means of 
wholesome discipline to many vicious prisoners who escape all other 
infliction ; fifth, as a means of protecting the better class of prison- 
ers, who do not wish to associate with the vile and depraved.” It is 
important that there be no so-called “trusties,’ having the freedom 
of the corridors, where they may place all prisoners in communica- 
tion one with another. : 

Given a jail constructed to provide a separate cell for each in- 
dividual of the various classes of prisoners, a jail that is sanitary in 
construction, well lighted, having baths, hot and cold water, the 
duties of management are comparatively simple. Cleanliness must 
be insured for the building and the prisoners. If cleanliness be next 
to godliness, there is no place where it more needs to be practised 
than in the jail. The value of cleanliness is underestimated as a 
deterrent from crime. When it is well understood that prisoners must 
be physically clean and remain alone in clean, well-lighted cells, there 
will be less crime committed for the purpose of boarding at the 
county’s expense. 

Frequent inspection is essential to proper management of any 
public institution. The general public can much help the manage- 
ment of jails by frequent and irregular but not censorious visits. 
State inspection is of value, because no man knows when the inspec- 
tor will come. Recently a state inspector appeared at a jail office, 
and was informed in reply to inquiries that the sheriff was in the 
country and the deputy down town. He busied himself with the reg- 
ister of prisoners; and the attendant quietly passed from the, 
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office around the corner of the jail, when the inspector overheard the 
following in a stage whisper: ‘“‘ Say there, youse fellers, get a move 
on you, and clean up. ‘There is a man comin’ to inspect the jail.” 

It is important that the prisoner’s reading should be carefully 
censored. Of course, if separate confmement is practised, as it ought 
to be, there will be no opportunity for social games: but in no event 
should they be admitted. The purpose of the jail is not to make 
matters as convenient and comfortable as possible for “the boys,” 
but to make those boys the better for their imprisonment. The way 
of the transgressor is hard that there may be an end of transgres- 
sion,— the surgeon hurts to cure. 

The number of visitors, other than inspectors and moral instruc- 
tors, should be limited to those who have a definite and proper 
reason for seeing particular prisoners. The custom which obtains 
in certain communities of treating the prisoners as museum freaks 
should be summarily stopped. 

A few simple rules should be adopted and enforced. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the importance of rigid punctuality on the part 
of the jailer and on the part of the prisoners, Prisoners should 
rise by the clock, have their meals by the clock, the exercise of each 
prisoner should be taken at stated times, and all the prisoner’s 
movements should be governed with the most exacting regularity. 
The reason is that method and system inspire respect for law and 
confidence in the authority behind the law. They generate habit, and 
habit makes character. 
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JAIL CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. 


BY C. M. FINCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This paper is not presented from the standpoint of a practical 
charity worker, but from the standpoint of a practical jail-builder. 

Jails are built for the safe-keeping of such persons as are placed 
in the custody of officers of the courts. These officers, be they 
municipal, county, or judicial court officials, have placed in their 
custody and are held responsible for the safe-keeping of persons 
who have been found to be violators of the law, are supposed to 
have violated the law, are unfortunate enough to be held as wit- 
nesses, or because they have been found to be mentally irrespon- 
sible. Custom and tradition have had full sway; and, until re- 
cently, officers have been compelled by the local conditions to con- 
fine all such persons in jails and lockups without any regard to 
separation or class distinctions. There are almost as many classes 
of prisoners as there are classes of human beings. In building a 
perfect jail, all classes must be provided for. 

The most common class of prisoners is that of the ordinary drunk, 
or bum. He does not excite public sympathy to any very great 
extent, nor has he been much considered by jail providers. Never- 
theless, that part of a prison which is allowed for the holding of 
this class must be made absolutely perfect from a sanitary stand- 
point. If not for the benefit of the individual for whom it is pro- 
vided, it should be perfect for the benefit of the people who are 
obliged to come in contact with this class. 

It is not at all uncommon, in these days, to have boys confined 
in jail, at least temporarily. In most cases the boy has done 
nothing seriously wrong, but has been put in jail, probably, because 
he has violated some city ordinance or perhaps stayed out after 
the curfew bell has sounded. He may possibly have done something 
that is a little out of the way, and yet have done it in a mere 
spirit of mischief, and should not be seriously punished or in- 
jured on account of it. We must provide a place for boys in which 


they cannot come in contact with the common drunk or the hardened 
criminal. | 
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We then have, as another class, men who have been unfortunate 
enough to have witnessed a crime. Sucha prisoner may be a gentle- 
man of the very highest standing, but he may be a stranger and with- 
out funds. In order to assure the prosecution of the violator of the 
law, we must hold this man. It would be an outrage to place him in 
a cage or cell with the hardened and, possibly, convicted criminal. 

It is not at all uncommon for women to be imprisoned, and we cer- 
tainly have two classes of women prisoners. We have the hardened 
class, who are almost as much at home in jail as they are in their 
own miserable abodes. We have another class who may have, in 
self-protection, technically violated the law. Because they are held 
to answer to some charge, of which they may afterward be proved 
innocent, it is no reason why we should confine them with the coarse 
or vulgar women. 

Next we have the insane patients. These people are unfortunate ; 
and, while they should never go to jail, yet they are placed in jail for 
their own protection, as well as the protection of others. These 
people should be especially provided for. Humanity dictates that 
everything which can possibly be provided to secure rest and quiet 
for them, and surroundings in which they can do no injury whatever 
to themselves or others, should be accorded them. 

Another class, and an important one, is that of the hardened 
criminal,— the man who has been convicted of a serious crime, or 
the man who is being held on the charge of having committed a 
crime that was sufficiently villanous to show that he is a professional 
or hardened criminal, and whom we must secure in a way that will 
protect the public at large, as well as the officer who has him in 
custody. 

In speaking of errors in the construction of jails, I would speak 
first of the mistakes that have been made in the jail which is intended 
to hold the common drunk. It has been generally supposed that all 
such a prisoner needs is simply a place in which he can be locked 
up. No attention has been paid to sanitary arrangements. I have 
in mind at this time one case where a place has been used as a 
city jail in one of our model Western cities for at least twelve years. 
This jail consists of three rooms, about seven feet square, each of 
which has a solid iron door and just one window near the top of the 
cell, about ten feet above the floor, and which is only twelve inches 
square. It is an absolute certainty that the sun has never once 
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shone into any one of those cells. This jail was considered quite 
good enough for the class of men to be confined there, until recently, 
when one of the city council was locked up in this place on account 
of having indulged too freely in the product of the glorious vineyards 
of his state. He has since then been a hard worker in the cause of 
a new city jail in that place. 

I have in mind another case, very similar. There is a county in 
one of our Southern territories where the county seat, which is the 
capital of the territory, has a county jail which would not be a fit pen 
for a hog. It is an old adobe building, with a small yard like a corral 
for sheep or cattle. It has been for a long time considered quite 
good enough. When they had prisoners who, they feared, might 
escape, the county was put to an enormous expense for guards to see 
that escape was impossible. Things went along this way for a long 
time, until a judge of the United States court found it necessary, on 
account of some litigation in the county, to send the entire board of 
county commissioners, as well as the county clerk, to prison for con- 
tempt of court. It was evidently the intention of the judge to have 
them confined in the county jail; but these men knew too well what 
an awful place it was, and, therefore, themselves changed the papers, 
so that they should be sent to the penitentiary instead of going to 
the prison which they had provided as a place of punishment for 
offenders against the law. They have changed their minds with re- 
gard to the efficiency of their own county jail. 

There is another county, also in one of the Southern territories, 
which had, until about two years ago, a jail consisting of one adobe 
room about fifteen feet square. In that room I saw confined at one 
time fourteen men who had chains riveted on their limbs by a black- 
smith. That was three months before court was to sit; and the 
sheriff expected to have as many more in this place before any 
of them could be tried for their supposed crimes. That jail was con- 
sidered perfectly good, or at least good enough for that county, until 
the intimate friend of one of the members of the board of commis- 
sioners was shot and killed by one of the desperadoes then in the 
jail. The county commissioner was afraid that there was some 
possibility of the murderer’s escape; and he therefore took up the 
jail question at once, and saw to it that a new jail was built, which, 
he believed, would hold that or any other bad man. It is too bad 
that these things have to be brought so close to our own door before 
we can be made to realize the necessity for proper jails. 
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Only a short time ago I saw some boys who were confined for 
a while in the county jail with the most desperate class of prisoners. 
They were held for a petty offence and for a few days. The bragga- 
docio of the adult prisoners seemed fascinating to them; and I vent- 
ure that, in the minds of some of the boys, these men were heroes, 
and became models for them. I remember a case where one boy who 
was suspected of having some association with his father in a cattle- 
stealing affair was locked in a cell with just this class of men. ‘He 
was kept for something like three months awaiting trial in a small 
jail, with three white cattle thieves, one Apache murderer, one 
Navajo Indian charged with sheep-stealing, and one man who had 
attempted, while intoxicated, to kill a woman with a butcher-knife. 
That boy cannot be blamed very much if he turns out bad. 

In speaking of the man who is unfortunate enough to be retained 
as a witness, there is not a great deal to be said. He is simply 
unfortunate, but usually old enough and strong enough in character 
not to be permanently injured in case he has to associate with the 
tough and dirty class of men. He generally figures that he is 
unfortunate, and makes the best of it, and nothing is said; but, 
nevertheless, he should be provided with at least decent quarters. 

In speaking of women prisoners, there is much to be said; but one 
or two examples will be quite sufficient. Only a few months ago, in 
this glorious state of Kansas, I was in a county jail where there 
were something like nine men and one woman imprisoned. The 
woman was kept in an iron cell by herself; but there was nothing 
to keep her from hearing all the vile talk of the men in the place, 
and she was separated from them only by iron bars. In this case, 
I do not believe that this woman was seriously injured in her 
character by her imprisonment, because she was a hard and villan- 
ous woman, and was being held while awaiting trial on the charge 
of horse-stealing. The fact that she was probably as bad as any 
of the men in the place offers no excuse for not providing an en- 
tirely separate apartment for women. 

I saw another case very similar to this down on the Mexican 
border. The jail in this place consists of a stone building, divided 
into two rooms about ten feet square. It is surrounded by quite a 
large yard witha high board fence. In the yard most of the prisoners 
are allowed to stay, in the day-time. They had in their jail, at that 
time, a man of somewhat more refinement than the majority of the 
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prisoners. He was given a cell by himself. There were nine other 
prisoners, eight Mexicans and a negro woman. ‘The woman seemed 
to be perfectly at home in the place, and was there only because she 
had threatened to kill a man. I do not think she was made any 
worse by associating with the eight Mexicans; but, nevertheless, the 
county commissioners of that county are certainly not to be upheld 
in their efforts to economize. 

We come next to the provisions made for taking care of the 
insane. Almost every person who is charged with insanity is, for 
a short time at least, confined in the county jail. The strongest 
argument in favor of providing proper quarters for this class of 
prisoners can be made by simply telling of an occurrence which took 
place only recently in one of the county jails of the state of Colo- 
rado. A woman was imprisoned in what is called the insane cell. 
I understand that she had lost her reason on account of overwork 
and worry about her family affairs, and had never done anything in 
her life to warrant anything but the very best of treatment. The 
place in which she was kept consisted of a room made of two-inch 
planks, which had a grated iron door on one side and quite a large 
window on the other. The glass of this window was on the inside 
of the cell, and there was nothing between the glass and the pris- 
oner. Being locked in this small room made the poor woman worse 
than she was, and some time in the night, in an effort to tear the 
bars from the window, she broke the glass, and in so doing cut her 
arms and wrist so badly that she slowly bled to death. She was 
found dead in her cell in the morning, and thus all chance of restor- 
ing her to her family was lost because of the negligence and false 
economy of that county. There are many other cases fully as bad 
as this, but it is not necessary to relate them. We all know that 
these people should have the very best care that can possibly be 
given to any inmate of a jail. 

We come now to the class of prisoners which has caused more 
trouble to officials than any other class; that is, the professional 
criminal and desperado. It is the man who may have saws and 
tools of the very finest kind concealed somewhere about his person. 
This prisoner is the man who will not hesitate to take an official’s 
life, in order to regain his freedom. He is entitled to all the fresh 
air that can be given and to be confined in a place with perfect sani- 
tary arrangements; but he must also be securely held, and the 
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officer in charge must be thoroughly protected. Up to within the 
last thirty or forty years, stone or brick was considered a fit material 
for making a jail that would hold any class of prisoners; but, as 
every branch of mechanical industry has advanced, the professional 
criminal has advanced, so far as mechanical skill is concerned. A 
brick or stone wall is laughed at by men of this kind. Ordinary iron, 
which used to be considered strong enough to hold anybody, has 
been found unfit to hold one of these men for more than a half-hour, 
if he is left alone. From sanitary reasons, brick and stone cells are 
now generally condemned. 

With a county jail you cannot rely upon guards, because you do 
not have them. It is only in larger prisons and penitentiaries that 
enough guards are employed to make any class of jails secure. The 
average county jail must very frequently be left alone for a number 
of hours, and it must be made of material which will resist any tool. 

There is something marvellous about the manner in which tools 
reach the inside of a jail. The ingenuity of desperate prisoners is 
something wonderful. The man suspected and probably guilty of a 
serious crime is the man who does the most skilful work at jail- 
breaking. He has nothing to think about except the one thing,— 
how to get out of that jail. Even though you have methods of 
working a convicted prisoner, you never can have a law which will 
allow you to keep a suspected man at hard labor. Therefore, you 
must provide against his ingenuity. This cannot be done with 
stone or brick, and can only be done with a material which cannot 
be cut by any tool. Although we have heard some people who have 
made a study of prison reform advocate rooms instead of cells, and 
have heard them criticise what they call ‘‘ bird-cages,” we never 
have found one of them who could tell you how to keep a man in 
anything but a tool-proof cell, unless there were plenty of guards 
provided. In many places where this fact is recognized, it is the 
only matter considered in the construction of a jail; and frequently 
the strongest cells are placed in the darkest, dampest corner that 
can possibly be found. 

The jail-builder has tried to overcome this. The jail-builder has 
made a greater effort in this line than any oneelse. It is a deplorable 
fact that until within a few years the jail-builder and contractor 
worked alone and unaided in the cause of better jails. He 
worked then and he works now for the money that there is in the 
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business, or rather the money that he thinks there may be in the 
business. Nevertheless, he has made great progress. He has 
given deep study to every point which will make his jail the best. 
He has taken into consideration security, protection of the officers, 
sanitary arrangements, and the separation of prisoners. If he 
could have his way, jails would to-day be almost perfect; but in 
many cases he is obliged to put what would otherwise be perfect 
work into some miserable, unfit building, because the finances of 
the county or city or state will not allow him to make a jail which is 
really perfect. 

A great deal of progress has been made in some states in the 
jail question. In some of the Eastern states to-day the board of 
county commissioners or supervisors cannot build a jail without 
first submitting plans to the state board of charities, which is sup- 
posed to be a body of men who have made a thorough study of 
jail construction. This is one step in advance, but in these same 
states we find very serious defects in the laws. We find that the 
state legislators have taken it upon themselves to assume that they 
are more honest than the county officials, who were perhaps elected 
by exactly the same people and in exactly the same manner. They 
have passed a law which compels the county officers, after having 
adopted a plan which has been approved by the state board of 
charities, to award the contract to the lowest bidder, regardless of 
his reputation or the quality of the work that he may show. 

Every concern which has been in business long enough to be fit 
to bid upon a jail kas made a great study of jail construction. It has 
tried to protect the result of its efforts by patents, and these patents 
are not for the public at large to use. The owners have them for their 
own benefit. An architect cannot specify them; and the result is 
that each architect must become an inventor, and attempt even in his 
first jail to make something that will surpass the result of years of 
labor on the part of the very best mechanics in the country. This, 
we know, is impossible for him to do; but he does produce some- 
thing, and then the work must be given to the man who makes the 
lowest figure. The result is that everybody bidding on this work 
must try, if he wants to get the contract, to cut it down in every 
manner possible. You cannot produce the best jail by trying to save 
expense at every corner. It is our experience that nearly all of the 
county officials who have in charge this contract work are honest, 
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rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. We frequently find them 
too economical to spend the money necessary to build a proper jail. 
This difficulty has been overcome where the plans have been sub- 
mitted to a board who have made a thorough study of the needs of 
each and every county in their state. We believe that they should 
be the judges as to what is the lowest figure. The lowest actual 
figure is frequently the one which, in the end, is the very highest to 
the county; and we believe that, if the law was simply changed in 
this one respect, the very best of jails would be produced. We be- 
lieve that a general plan should be adopted, which would cover al] 
sanitary propositions and allow every bidder to apply his own detail 
plans and specifications. This would give the county the benefit of 
the labors of men who have devoted a lifetime to the building of jails, 
and give it the privilege of accepting the best and lowest bid. In 
this way the progress made by these states would not be undone be- 
cause they must buy the cheapest. “Cheap” is a bad word, espe- 
cially when it comes to making a permanent improvement. 


V. 


prisons and Keformatories. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY ROBERT W. McCLAUGHRY, 


WARDEN U.S. PENITENTIARY, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


In offering this report on the condition of prisons and reforma- 
tories for adults in the United States, I express the regret of the 
committee that its chairman, Warden Chamberlain, of Michigan, 
has been prevented by circumstances beyond his control from pre- 
paring and presenting it. 

Since it was ascertained definitely that he could not be present, 
there has not been sufficient time to ascertain by correspondence 
with the different states what changes, if any, have taken place in 
their methods of prison and reformatory administration. I have 
fortunately, however, been afforded access to the reports prepared 
for the International Prison Congress of 1900, and presented 
through the Hon. S. J. Barrows, Commissioner for the United 
States. From these it is ascertained that no marked change has 
taken place in the condition of state institutions as reported to the 
Conference one year ago. 

It is impossible to report upon the prison statistics of the United 
States, for the reason that, outside of the census bureau, no ma- 
chinery exists for securing, tabulating, and digesting the statistics 
of crime. I cordially agree with Commissioner Barrows that such 
statistics ought to be compiled annually through Congress. Correct 
classification of crimes in different states is almost impossible, for 
the reason that changes in the number of arrests or convictions in 
different years are frequently the result of changes in legislation ; 
and the statistics for that reason do not show whether the offences 
themselves have really increased or decreased. 
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So far as prisons are concerned, the congregate and separate sys- 
tems are still maintained in the states that originally adopted them. 
The principal advances in penology have occurred among the re- 
formatories of the different states, and the adoption of the parole 
system, or system of indeterminate sentence in the state prisons of 
a number of states, because of its success in the reformatories. 
The changes in legislation in the different states have tended 
mainly toward carrying out reformatory ideas by application of the 
indeterminate sentence to the state prisons. 

Within the last few years the government prison, or United States 
penitentiary, has been claiming the notice of the public; and it is 
believed that something concerning the attitude of the United States 
toward the penitentiary system will be as interesting as anything 
that could be embodied in this report. For the principal part of, the 
following information I am indebted to Major Frank Strong, Gen- 
eral Agent for United States Prisons. 

It appears from the Attorney-General’s reports that the subject 
of a United States penitentiary was first mentioned in 1884, when 
the attention of Congress was called to the objections to the exist- 
ing practice of confining prisoners in state institutions, saying that 
“the national government should erect and control a penitentiary 
in which to confine its own prisoners. It would be better both for 
society and the prisoners themselves.” 

In 1886 the report states that “‘ the need of a government peniten- 
tiary becomes more apparent each year. Apart from the fact that 
the United States should have a model penal institution of its own, 
the necessity for securing accommodations for the convicts, in view 
of the agitation of questions touching the contract system of prison 
labor, and other causes, will soon become imperative.” The report 
earnestly suggests to Congress the advisability of completing a gov- 
ernment penitentiary, and, if possible, a government reformatory. 

In 1887 the report calls the attention of Congress to the abolish- 
ment of the contract system by legislative enactment in several states, 
and the passage of a recent act by Congress forbidding the employ- 
ment or hiring out of United States prisoners on contract, refers to 
previous reports relative to the importance of erecting at least one 
United States penitentiary, and again presents this subject to Con- 
gress. Reference is also made to the large amounts paid to state 
prisons for the subsistence of federal convicts, and intimates that 
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the cost of supporting them in a federal penitentiary should not be 
considered an objectron to the erection of such an institution. At 
this time, 1887, the report shows that there were an average of about 
1,200 prisoners in the various penitentiaries serving sentences. 

In 1888 the suggestions of the previous year concerning the erec- 
tion of a United States penitentiary were substantially repeated, and 
the total number of prisoners during the year is given as 1,294. 

In the report for 1889 the recommendations concerning the erec- 
tion of a United States penitentiary are still more earnestly made. 
Attention is called to the increase in the rates paid the various 
state institutions for the subsistence of federal prisoners, and to the 
fact that the legislatures in several of the States have enacted laws 
to the effect that federal prisoners convicted outside of the state 
would not be received. The total number of prisoners is given as 
1,252. 

In 1890 the recommendations of the previous year were reiterated. 
Number of prisoners, 1,304. 

In 1891 reference is made to the act passed by the previous Con- 
gress, authorizing the construction of three United States prisons, 
and recommending that appropriations contemplated by, but omitted 
from, the act be made, so that the work might go forward. The 
number of prisoners is given as 1,536. 

In 1892 attention is again called to the act providing for the erec- 
tion of three prisons, and asking for an appropriation. Number of 
prisoners, 1,810. 

In 1893 the same recommendations in regard to United States 
penitentiaries were repeated. Number of prisoners, 1,881. 

In 1894 recommendations are again repeated. Number of pris- 
oners, 2,241. 

In 1895 recommendations repeated. Number of prisoners, 2,516. 
Reference is made to the act of Congress of the previous year for the 
transfer of the military prison at Fort Leavenworth from the War 
Department to the Department of Justice, to be designated as a 
United States penitentiary. This seems to be the first substantial 
effect of the long agitation concerning a federal penitentiary, and was 
gladly accepted as a nucleus, at least, for a system of United States 
prisons. 

In 1896 the total number of prisoners given is 3,012. At this time 
about 500 prisoners were confined in the United States Penitentiary 
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at Fort Leavenworth, leaving about 2,500 to be accommodated in the 
various state prisons. The necessity for at least one additional 
United States penitentiary, to be located in the South, is earnestly 
recommended. 

In 1897 the number of prisoners is given as 3,077. The neces- 
sity for additional United States prisons is again urged, and the evils 
of the practice of scattering federal prisoners throughout the states 
and territories called to the attention of Congress. Reference is 
made to the fact that a site for a federal prison in the South can 
probably be secured at a very small expense. 

In 1899 the number of prisoners at the end of the year is given 
as 3,137, 779 being confined in the United States Penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth. Reference is made to the proposed United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., arrangements for which have been 
effected since the last report, in pursuance of the acts of congress 
providing for that purpose. An eligible site has been selected and 
presented to the government by the city of Atlanta. The tract con- 
tains about three hundred acres, about half a mile from the city 
limits, on one of the principal thoroughfares. At the present writing 
the plans for the prison have been completed, and contracts have 
been let for the erection of the buildings. These plans contemplate 
the erection of a prison complete; but the appropriation will not be 
sufficient to build a penitentiary, as originally contemplated, the 
main building being omitted from the present plans. The two wings 
and the boiler-house, lighting plant, dining-room, etc., are to be 
erected, so that the institution, on the present plans, will be a com- 
plete prison, for the accommodation of about 600 convicts. 

The United States government has now in operation a peniten- 
tiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., which is the old military prison, 
arranged to accommodate eight hundred and fifty convicts. Under 
the authority of the Department of Justice and the direction of the 
warden, a new prison, designed to supersede the old military prison, 
is in course of construction on a site selected on the military reser- 
vation, and about two miles nearer to the city of Leavenworth than 
the present prison. The convicts sentenced to the old prison are 
largely employed in building the new. For that purpose they are 
marched from the old prison to the new site each working day, and 
are there employed in grading, excavating, building walls, making 
brick, laying foundations, etc.; while about one hundred of them 
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are employed in quarrying stone, which is transported a distance of 
a mile from the quarry to the new prison site. The necessity of 
marching to and from the old prison to carry on this work is recog- 
nized as a serious drawback to its progress, and efforts are being 
made to secure from the next Congress a sufficient appropriation and 
authority for the construction of two interior cell houses by contract. 
When these are completed, it will be possible to move the present 
convict population from the old prison to the new, and employ its 
entire time in completing the same. The new prison, when com- 
pleted, will contain not less than twelve hundred cells, and will be 
capable of accommodating that number of prisoners comfortably. 
The prison walls enclose over sixteen acres of ground, giving ample 
room for all necessary buildings and shops, beside leaving sufficient 
space for exercise, drill, etc. 

When the new prison is completed, which will take a number of ° 
years yet, it is believed the prisoners can be successfully employed 
in caring for the government reservation,— grading, making roads, 
reclaiming waste land, farming, gardening, etc.,—so that through 
the labor of the United States prisoners the military reservation of 
Fort Leavenworth can be brought to a point of perfection not yet 
attained by any similar post in the United States or the world. 

The writer ventures to hope also that by the time the new prison 
is completed the Congress of the United States will have reached 
the conclusion that the indeterminate sentence and parole system 
are as applicable to United States prisoners as to those of the 
separate States, and will adopt such legislation as will enable the 
United States penitentiaries to become the model prisons of the 
world. 


VI. 


Dhe Feeble-minded and Cpileptic. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY DR. F. M. POWELL, GLENWOOD, IA. 


In presenting a report as chairman of this section, it has seemed 
advisable to refer briefly to (1) the feeble-minded, (2) backward 
children, (3) epileptics. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The main features pertaining to the care of the feeble-minded 
have, for years past, been presented to this Conference, and there- 
fore need but brief mention. Progress continues. Established in- 
stitutions for their care are growing, expanding, and solving prob- 
lems for their betterment, with recorded reasons for public provi- 
sion. There are now twenty-six public institutions for them. Early 
encouragement to make industrial work a feature of training in 
institutions for this class has been followed by happy experiences, 
until now it is fully recognized as one of the most important factors 
in the intelligent management of capable inmates; not alone for their 
physical and intellectual benefit, but as a means of contributing to 
their own support. While it is the plain duty of the public to pro- 
vide opportunities for the development of defectives, it is no less its 
duty to insist that these defectives shall contribute by labor to their 
own support in so far as they are capable of doing so without detri- 
ment to themselves. 

As these institutions grow older and increase in population, the in- 
mates naturally fall into three main groups, namely, (1) school divi- 
sion, (2) custodial division, (3) asylum division. The first comprises 
the young educable class; the second, the capable adults drawn from 
the first group or admitted at an age beyond the first division; the 
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third comprises the lower types, the practically incapable. The two 
latter, especially, accumulate rapidly; and the need for custodial 
care of fatuous females and incapable males is now well established. 
Continued experience confirms the previous statement often made 
before this Conference regarding them, namely, that permanent 
detention with opportunities and incentives for productive labor is 
a means of prevention. 

To meet these demands, cottage extensions are being added, shops 
enlarged, land areas increased; and, with these improved avenues 
for educational labor, I am confident that more is being done in our 
institutions along remunerative industrial lines and consequent 
betterment of the inmates at the present time than ever before. 
I do not wish to be understood as overlooking the primary functions 
of our institutions, protection to society and protection to the 
individual,— protection to society by detaining those who: by their 
presence at large interfere with the harmony of normal society; and 
protection to the individual by providing a change of environment, 
tending to develop him and to establish worthy habits. 

The colony plan so earnestly advocated years ago, by Dr. Kerlin, 
is materializing, notably in Massachusetts, California, and Ohio, 
where large acreages have been procured, thereby permitting the 
development of this plan. So far as I know, the only state devia- 
ting from the general plan of colonizing all classes and ages of 
feeble-minded under one general management is New York. In 
that state, in addition to the institution at Syracuse which cares for 
educable children, there has been maintained for a number of years 
a separate institution at Newark for custodial females, and more 
recently a custodial asylum for adults of both sexes at Rome. The 
tendency in organizing new institutions is to follow the colony idea, 
and designate them as colonies rather than institutions. 

The telegram received at the Cincinnati Conference permitting the 
happy announcement by Miss Perry, that the Missouri legislature, 
then in session, had passed an act providing for the establishment of 
a colony for the care and treatment of the feeble-minded and epilep- 
tics of that state, was followed later by the information that South 
Dakota had passed a similar act, and that Texas had fallen into line 
by making provision for an epileptic colony, to be located at Abilene. 

At the state conference of charities held in Pueblo, Colo., in 
March, this year, the question of providing public aid for these depend- 
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ent classes was considered. The sentiment manifested indicated that 
in a reasonably near future Colorado would be numbered as one of 
the states recognizing the necessity of public relief for the classes 
under consideration by providing an institution for them. 

Practically, the advancement of the year is an increased intent to 
mould our institutions in lines more nearly resembling the home 
than formerly ; and this is the essential function of the colony. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


Within the last decade a growing interest in this class has 
developed into tangible action. Special schools in certain localities 
are now provided for them in connection with the common school 
system. These children are referred to as “ backward, nervous, 
overtaxed, enfeebled, foot-of-the-class children,” etc. The list 
includes many sense-defectives. These cases are not positively 
feeble-minded, but many of them skirt the border line of abnormal- 
ity; and, in the absence of intelligent training at the proper period, 
arrest of development is liable to occur, and there is a tendency for 
them to gravitate and become classed with the subnormal, with 
chances of drifting into vagrancy, etc., eventually requiring public 
support. This class does not include children with such marked 
deficiencies that they cannot be brought up to the ordinary standard 
of intelligence; they are normal, but impeded or embarrassed in 
mental growth, owing to psychical or physical impairment or neg- 
lect, — environment. 

As showing the percentage of the class under consideration found 
in our common schools, Professor Will S. Monroe, in the examina- 
tion of 10,000 school-children in California, found 10 per cent. to be 
mentally dull and 3 per cent. actually feeble-eminded. Dr. Francis 
Warner, the active member of the Royal Commission of the blind, 
deaf, and other classes requiring exceptional modes of education, 
reports of 100,000 school children that 7 per cent. were dull and 
backward and 1.6 per cent. required special care and training, 
—jin other words, were feeble-minded. From this it will be seen 
that their numbers call for serious consideration. 

It is but just to note here that Dr. Howe, as early as the year 
1845, took a number of feeble-minded and trained them in connec- 
tion with special schools for the deaf and blind, which proved to be 
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an initiatory step in bringing about special provision for the mentally 
feeble in institutions arranged especially for their care and training. 
These early schools were founded on strictly educational lines and 
observed by Dr. Howe as a link in the chain of common schools, 
the last indeed, but still “‘a necessary link to embrace all the chil- 
dren in the state.” Experiences during the past few years on the 
part of public institutions and observations made in the public 
schools, particularly under the stimulus of child study, have led to 
the conclusion on the part of many that there is yet another link to 
make the chain complete, that of providing special day schools 
for backward children. 

The Journal of Psycho-asthenics* refers to this feature of train- 
ing backward and feeble-minded children, under the head of “ Ele- 
mentary Education of Defective Children,” by special classes in 
London, through information given by Dr. Shuttleworth. There are 
in London and Wales about 42,000 children, or 1 per cent. of the 
elementary school class between the ages of seven and thirteen, who 
are too weak mentally to be taught in ordinary day schools, but 
are neither’ idiotic or imbeciles. In London alone there are over 
8,000 such children. This estimate is based upon the inquiries 
made by the departmental committee of defective children, of which 
Dr. Warner was the special inspector. 

The report further states that quarterly examinations are held by 
Dr. May Berry and Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth for the admission of 
pupils to the classes, for the promotion of those who have improved 
sufficiently to enable them to work in the senior department, and for 
the exclusion of those who after a fair trial prove themselves to 
have been sufficiently benefited by the instruction given, to warrant 
their retention in the day schools. Many more interesting facts are 
given in this report. 

The London School Board opened its first “ special class” for the 
instruction of feeble-minded children in 1892. There were in May, 
1899, “special classes” in London and other towns, as follows: Lon- 
don, special class accommodation for 1,826 children; Bristol, for 67 
children; Birmingham, for 78 children; Bradford, for 81 children ; 
Brighton, for 44 children; Nottingham, for 120 children; Leicester, 
for 141 children; Plymouth, for 68 children; Bolton, for 36 children. 


*The representative journal of the Association of Superintendents of Institutions for Feeble- 
minded Children. 
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Manchester, Burnley, Bury, and other towns are in process of pro- 
viding special classes or specially trained teachers. 

The cost of each child in a special class is*more than twice as 
much as that of a child at an ordinary school, requiring, as they do, 
individual instruction. 

It is to be noted that the term “feeble-minded” in England 
denotes simply backward children; while in the United States it is 
used as a generic term, and includes all grades of imbecility. 

Dr. Shuttleworth, in his work on “ Mentally Deficient Children,” 
does not claim priority for England in making scientific investigations 
of abnormalities in school-children, In 1881 there was an auxiliary 
class established in connection with the municipal schools of Bruns- 
wick for the benefit of mentally inferior school-children. Similar 
schools have been established at Cologne, Diisseldorf, Crefeld, Jena, 
Dresden, and Leipzig. The Scandinavian countries also have classes 
for special instruction of similar children. Dr. Kellar, of Copen- 
hagen, in his elaborate organization, also provides special training 
for them. The University of Chicago now has a department for the 
study and education of nervous and backward children. 

It is interesting to note the report by Ida J. Scott of the vacation 
school for the feeble-minded in Chicago, in which she says, “A 
new departure in educational work was made this summer in the 
opening of a vacation school for feeble-minded children at the 
University of Chicago Settlement, 4634 Ashland Avenue. It is 
due to the earnest work of Miss Mary McDowell, who so long felt 
that something should be done for the feeble-minded of our city. 
In response to her appeal to different members of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, $75 was placed at her disposal for this experiment ; 
and the number of pupils was limited.” 

A recent statement informs us that day schools for these mentally 
feeble children have been established in Providence, R.I., in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and in Boston, Mass. 

It appears that these schools form a much-needed and valuable 
link between schools for normal children and the palpably feeble- 
minded. By these means an opportunity is given for removing 
special cases from the mass of public school children and giving 
them suitable training, and the feeble-minded or subnormal are 
earlier recognized and referred to public institutions for special care 
and training. It is true that it is a delicate task to say who is ab- 
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solutely feeble-minded; yet it is an incumbent duty on the public 
to determine this, and I am confident that it can be done satis- 
factorily, disaccord with environment, lack in powers of attention 
and co-ordination being the starting-point. I remember a statement 
by some of our pioneer workers to this effect: that the object 
of institutions for feeble-minded children was to so train and de- 
velop them that they would act and move among people without 
attracting special attention. The fact that so large a percentage of 
children in our public schools is noticeably dull and backward also 
confirms the necessity of medical inspection of school-children,— a 
custom which is gradually being adopted in some of our cities. 

It is generally concluded that children with mental deficiency or 
nervous peculiarity will have a better chance of improvement when 
classed with children of like mental calibre than when they are 
forced to work in classes of alert normal children, Not that they 
should be prevented from mingling with the more active intellects, 
but that they should have training adapted to their intellectual 
capacity without competition with the alert. It is equally true that 
they should not be classed with the imbecile. 

I have had many letters from teachers in Iowa, referring to stupid 
and nervous children in their classes, stating that they could not 
find time or convenience for giving them the individual instruction 
that their condition required. On the arrival of these subjects at 
the institution they were usually found to have been noticeably 
feeble-minded from birth or by later accident. A smaller percentage 
of them were recognized as children with ability, but backward from 
natural causes or by degrees of sense-impairment or from environ- 
ment. Individual attention usually reclaimed them. Some of these, 
after years of training, I have placed in the common schools of our 
city, where they ranked favorably with their more fortunate com- 
panions. In fact, in one or two instances they stood the highest in 
their classes. Others were sent home with the suggestion to place 
them in the common schools; or, if past the plastic period, they 
took their place in life, and are now successful citizens. This leads 
me to say that by analysis of our school division, containing less 
than half of our school population, I find about 6 per cent. of chil- 
dren who could have been carried along with the common-school 
system, provided they had had an opportunity for receiving individ- 
ual instruction at the proper period. 
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I do not wish to be understood as favoring the sending out of 
absolutely mental defectives. At different times in the past, I have 
stated that the higher-grade imbeciles were more dangerous to turn 
out upon the public than the lower types, for the reason that they 
are more apt to fall into vicious lines and to propagate their kind. 

If the special school methods spoken of can be fully carried out, 
fewer applications will be made to houses of refuge and a less de- 
mand for reformatory schools. I believe this work to be in the line 
of prevention. 

Perhaps the most radical idea on this subject is that of John 
Kennedy, superintendent of city schools of Batavia, N.Y., who 
says that “individual instruction is the ministering to the over- 
taxed, enfeebled, discouraged, and reeling members of the little 
school army.” It is his belief that by proper individual attention 
all the failing children may be saved; and he further states that he 
believes them to be the very best element of our population, when 
understood and properly trained. His conclusions are that the 
children need both class recitation and individual instruction com- 
bined. To carry this out, he places two teachers in a room, one 
to have control of the brighter or more active children, and the 
other to have special charge of individual instruction for the tardy. 
After a year and a half’s experience, he states that dragging has 
almost ceased. The prime result of this method is happiness, 
which promotes development on the part of the children; and it also 
avoids fatigue for the teachers. 

It is evident that there is much progress being made in work of 
this character, which will result in great betterment for our schools. 
The great need is efficient teachers. Demand for special workers 
will probably result in increasing the supply. 

The plan is yet in its experimental stage, but results obtained have 
been so satisfactory that material progress may be confidently an- 
ticipated. Although there are differences in opinion as to methods 
in detail, yet there is a unanimity of opinion regarding the merits of 
any plan which affords relief for all grades of educable children. 

Dr. Warner says: “‘ The presence of some fault in a child does not 
necessarily show him to be either a weak child or wanting in men- 
tal power. I have had many opportunities to verify this statement. 
The question is how to overcome the fault.” 
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THE EPILEPTIC. 


Ohio.— As early as the year 1868 the State Board of Charities of 
Ohio called the attention of the legislature of that state to the 
numbers and unhappy condition of the epileptic as found by them 
in the poor-farm buildings, hospitals for insane, and other institu- 
tions of the state; and from that time on until 1890 they persevered 
in their efforts to obtain relief for them. At the session of 1890 
the Ohio legislature passed an act for the establishment of a 
colony for epileptics ; and it was established in that year at Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

Massachusetts.— Prior to this result, special hospital cottages for 
epileptic children had been in operation in Baldwinsville, Mass., 
since 1882. It was owned by a private benevolent corporation, 
which later received state aid. In 1895 Massachusetts extended aid 
by establishing a state hospital for them at Monson, assigning for this 
purpose the land and buildings formerly occupied as a state primary 
school, and appropriating $160,000 for alterations and additions to 
meet the new requirements. 

New York.— Dr. Frederick Peterson, of New York, became inter- 
ested in the condition of the epileptic through experience with them 
in hospital practice, which prompted him to visit the colony for 
epileptics at Bielefeld in Westphalia, Germany, in the year 1886. 
His writings on this subject, following his investigations, attracted 
much attention, resulting in the establishment of the now celebrated 
Craig Colony at Sonyea, N.Y., in 1894. The New York law 
provides for the admission of sane, dependent epileptics, of all ages, 
who are residents of the state. The colony is provided with 1,872 
acres of land, and is equipped with cottages, schools, shops, etc. 
In the main, it is following the plan at Bielefeld. 

New Jersey — New Jersey passed a resolution in 1895 for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into the numbers and con- 
dition of the epileptic, and report to the legislature. In 1898 the 
legislature established a state village for epileptics at Skillman. 

Texas.— In 1896 a paper by Dr. F. S. White was read before the 
State Medical Society of Texas, which aroused very general interest. 
This was followed by legislative action creating a colony, and 640 
acres of land was secured near Abilene for this purpose. 

ennsylvania.— The Pennsylvania training-school for the feeble- 
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minded at Elwyn has for years past maintained two cottages for 
epileptics, one for boys and one for girls, in all 203 inmates. 

The lunacy committee of the State Board of Charities of Penn- 
sylvania has, since 1893, favored state aid for the epileptic class ; 
but as yet none has been provided. There are maintained, however, 
a hospital and colony at Oakbourne, and the Passavant Memorial 
Home for Epileptics near Rochester, in the valley of the Ohio River. 
The latter was opened in 1895, the former in 1898. 

Maryland.— Maryland has no state provision; the work of caring 
for the epileptics is partially attempted by private benevolence at 
the Silver Cross Home, Port Deposit, Md., but only women and 
girls are admitted. 

California.— In California separate buildings are provided for 
epileptics on the large estate controlled by the institution for the 
feeble-minded, and in 1890 the first cottage for this purpose was 
opened and occupied. 

Michigan.— After many years of agitation, Michigan was permitted 
to establish a home on the colony plan for the care and training of 
the feeble-minded and epileptic at Lapeer. The buildings were for- 
mally opened in 1895. 

Wisconsin.— In 1895 Wisconsin organized a state colony for epi- 
leptics and feeble-minded, 600 acres being secured near Chippewa 
Falls. The plan calls for entirely separate buildings and facilities 
for the care of each sex of epileptics, these to be separate and dis- 
tinct from the cottages for the feeble-minded. 

Minnesota.— In 1896 a special department was opened in the in- 
stitution for feeble-minded children in Minnesota for epileptics. The 
board of managers for this institution expressed its opinion that the 
state should, in the near future, separate the epileptic from the 
feeble-minded and provide a special colony for them. 

Lilinois.— The State Board of Public Charities of Illinois in 1896 
estimated that there are 8,o00 epileptics in that state, and expressed 
its opinion that it would be advisable for the state to maintain an in- 
dependent colony for them, and no longer permit the hospitals for 
the insane, the institution for feeble-minded or various county poor- 
farms to care for them. Following this report, a bill for this pur- 
pose was submitted to the general assembly in 1897, but failed to 
pass. In 1899 the legislature appointed the State Board of Chari- 
ties to investigate and secure options on desirable locations, and 
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submit plans, etc., to the next session (1901). Favorable action is 
anticipated at that time. 

Connecticut— While there is no special provision for this class in 
Connecticut, the sentiment of the trustees of the hospitals for the in- 
sane has been expressed that’ advantage would be derived by the 
state from the establishment of a village or colony for them near 
some industrial centre. 

Nebraska.— The state of Nebraska cares for a number of epilep- 
tics in the same classes with feeble-minded children at Beatrice; but 
Superintendent Sprague deplores the necessity for this, and advo- 
cates separate care. 

Kansas.— In the institution for feeble-minded at Winfield there 
were 27 epileptics in a population of 110, as given in the report 
of 1896. 

Jndiana.— 1n 1898 the legislature passed an act establishing an 
institution for epileptics, but the bill was vetoed by the governor. 

West Virginia.— Five years ago a bill for the purpose of caring 
for incurables was defeated in the legislature, but was taken up at the 
next session,and passed. The managers contemplate adding a build- 
ing for epileptics as soon as means will allow. 

Virginia.— Through the indefatigable efforts of Dr. W. F. Drewry, 
superintendent of the State Central Hospital for the Insane, the 
numbers and condition of the epileptics in Virginia were accurately 
laid before the legislature of that state by a special commission. In 
1897-98 a bill was introduced, but, owing to a lack of means, was not 
passed. The same commission was continued to report at the next 
session. Dr. Drewry, writing in 1899, says, “I have no’ doubt that 
in a few years an epileptic colony will be established in Virginia.” 

Jowa.— There is no special or separate provision in Iowa for the 
care and treatment of this class. Although the law does not specifi- 
cally provide for their admission, it has been the custom to receive 
and care for them at the institution for feeble-minded children, 
where they at present constitute 25 per cent. of the population. 
In 1898 a bill was introduced in the legislature, making provision 
for them on the colony plan. This passed in the house, but failed 
in the senate. The Board of Control of State Institutions, in their 
first report made to the legislature (1900), advocated the creation 
of a state colony for epileptics. The matter was taken up near the 
end of the session, but failed to receive substantial recognition, ap- 
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parently due to rush of business in the closing hours of the session. 
The sentiment expressed on the part of superintendents of hospitals 
for the insane, medical societies, physicians, and even the general 
public, insures favorable and early action in the interest of this nu- 
merous afflicted class. 

While it is true that many epileptics have found refuge in the 
various institutions for feeble-minded children in the different states, 
and a number in the hospitals for the insane, yet it has been long 
felt that this commingling is injudicious, and prejudicial to the 
interests of all. 

By reference to a recent admirable work on “ The Care of Epilep- 
tics,” by Hon. W. P. Letchworth, I find that philanthropists in 
England have become aroused to the necessity of making provision 
for epileptics; and through this stimulus favorable legislation is ex- 
pected in their behalf on the part of the government. It is men- 
tioned that the first home for this class is at Maghull, seven miles 
from Liverpool, and was established in 1888. A number of small 
homes are referred to, showing that something is being done for 
them on the island; but as yet this country (England) has not kept 
pace in this cause with the Continent. To Germany may be as- 
cribed primitive efforts for the amelioration of the epileptic. Mr. 
Letchworth, referring to this, mentions the establishment of a home 
for this class as early as 1773; but it was not until about the year 
1838, contemporaneously with the effort put forth by that eminent 
philanthropist, Dr. Edwin Seguin, of Paris, to educate the idiot class, 
Thereafter, in the numerous asylums that were provided for idiots, 
epileptics were generally received, more especially the young. 

In 1862 Pastor John Bost, of La Force, France, added a cottage 
for epileptic girls to a small colony he had founded and maintained 
for deficient children; and this individual effort formed the basis 
from which the now well-known colony system originated. In 1885 
Dr. Reimer founded an asylum in Gorlitz, Silesia, exclusively for 
epileptics. 

In 1857 a refuge was founded for this class at La Teppe, France. 
An institution for epileptics was founded in 1862 in Wiirtemberg, 
and one in 1866 by the South-west Conference of Inner Missions at 
Stelten, Wiirtemberg, in connection with that of idiots. 

The colony for epileptics that has attained the greatest promi- 
nence is the one at Bielefeld, now caring for about 3,500 souls. 
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It was founded in 1867, under the management of Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh. One of his ruling ideas is that the only healthy 
normal life is one of work. Every one at this colony, unless too 
ill, is at once given something to do. His work is suited to his 
ability and, so far as possible, to his taste. The ladies and gentle- 
men who are paying $500 a year for board and care sometimes 
rebel at first. ‘Why should we work?” they ask him: “we are 
not used to such things, and we pay well for our keeping.” He 
replies gently: “ The privilege of work is a part of what you pay for. 
Work is God’s law, not mine. No one can be well and happy who 
does not work, and you must work.” So, no matter how much they 
pay, they put in their eight hours a day, and sleep and eat the better 
for it. Others who have visited this colony refer to the value of 
labor as being exemplified in the diversity of industrial teaching 
going on. The constant activity manifested is suggestive of a veri- 
table beehive. Woodwork of various kinds is carried on, tailoring, 
farming, boot and shoe manufacturing, etc. The result is a sys- 
tematic training in productive energy. The beneficial effects of 
work as a therapeutic agent can hardly be estimated; it is worth 
more than all the drugs in the kingdom. This, with selected and 
well-regulated diet, produces a wonderful effect upon the health and 
morals of the patients. I refer to this colony particularly, as in this 
and other countries already similar ones are being established and 
conducted on the same principles. 

From the date mentioned up to the present time, numbers of in- 
stitutions in Europe have been established, notably in Germany, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and Sweden, all recognizing the colony in- 
augurated at Bielefeld as the model plan. 

Of what does a colony consist? Dr. Peterson, of New York, recog- 
nized as authority on the subject of epilepsy, says: “There is but 
one kind of an institution that can meet the case of those who 
suffer with this disease. No asylum, no large hospital, no single 
vast building in a large city, is appropriate for the purpose. It must 
be an establishment combining many unusual features. It must 
have schools and teachers for the young epileptic. It must have 
offices, shops of all kinds, stores, dairy, farm, gardens, granaries ; 
for, as they grow up, these patients should acquire trades or pro- 
fessions. It must have a group of small hospitals and asylum 
buildings, where such as are sick or mentally infirm can be cared 
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for. It must have skilled physicians. It must have a church, 
amusement hall, gymnasium, and bathing establishment. It must 
have, finally, a pathological laboratory, presided over by the keenest 
pathologist obtainable, so that, in the course of time, a cause and 
cure may be discovered for this terrible disease. Such a place 
would not be a hospital, in the ordinary sense of the term. It would 
be a village in itself, a colony for epileptics.” 

The foregoing is descriptive of a fully developed colony, which 
requires many years to complete. The cost of a colony in its 
inception should not be so great as to deter the attempt at establish- 
ing one. In fact, I believe a mistake would be made in trying to 
accomplish the ultimate object too early. I would emphasize the 
importance of a colony being located in a rural district, within a 
reasonable distance of a city of at least second-class size, centrally 
located, with good water, and natural drainage, things so vital to 
the best interests of any institution. Through my own observation 
in the management of the feeble-minded and epileptic I am con- 
vinced of the advisability of providing a large acreage, at least one 
acre for each prospective inmate. This is desirable both from a 
hygienic and economical view. 

Secure a large tract of land first, and gradually construct build- 
ings, giving ample time and experience to mould the work for the 
greatest good. Experience at Bielefeld and the Craig Colony dem- 
onstrates that the patients themselves can be so trained that they 
will be able to construct many of the buildings as they are re- 
quired. Since occupation is the prime factor in the treatment of 
these people, this plan would seem wise, because it affords an oppor- 
tunity for intelligent labor, which is valuable as a therapeutic agent 
and in the economy of the colony. 

Sufficient reliable data have been obtained to verify the statement 
that about 1 in 600 of the population is epileptic. 

Adequate experience proves that the colony plan is the hopeful 
one for the betterment of this class, and that hygienic treatment 
gives the best results. Occupation and diet will do more than drugs. 


Note.— The present status of the epileptic has been thoughtfully investigated 
by Hon. W. P. Letchworth, and published in his recent and valuable work on 
“ Care and Treatment of Epileptics.” 
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PUBLIC POLICY IN THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 
BY REV. S. G. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


In the absence of Mr. Homer Folks, who is doing work in Cuba, 
I have been asked to act as chairman of this committee. I have not 
had an opportunity to present a report to the other members of the 
committee for their concurrence ; and, consequently, no one but the 
speaker will be responsible for the views that I shall express. I 
desire to speak in such a way as to furnish an introduction to the 
general question under discussion. 

The nature of insanity is not yet fully determined. It is a disturb- 
ance of the mind, the conduct, and the brain. That it manifests 
itself in the brain as either functional or organic disorder there can 
be no question ; but, notwithstanding the great advances which have 
been made in physiological psychology, there is practically no in- 
formation as to the form of brain disturbance which necessarily 
produces the phenomena we call insanity. One point, however, is 
certain; and this is the only one I care to emphasize in this intro- 
ductory statement. 

Insanity may begin in a distyrbance of either the conduct, the 
brain, or the mind; and the extended abnormality of either one over 
a sufficient period of time results in insanity. 

But this discussion is not to be theoretical, for it would not be- 
come a layman to attempt to present the merely medical side of the 
question. It is rather a practical discussion of methods. There 
are three questions under which can be grouped what there is to be 
said. First, Who shall pay the bills for the care of the insane? 
Second, By what methods shall their care be conducted? Third, By 
what agencies can these methods be made most effective? The 
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importance of the first question is disclosed by the fact that the 
care of the insane is the largest philanthropic burden of the state. 
In those states where the care is at all efficient, it is far larger than 
any other item of public expense. In this country there are three 
possible sources of income: the bills may be paid by the family, by 
the county or parish, or by the state. There are objections to each 
method. The care of the insane by the family is resultant in so 
much pauperism and distress that it must be at once dismissed. It 
is only among barbaric peoples that the care of the insane is left 
solely to the family. The care of the insane by the counties has 
resulted even in the best states, such as Iowa, in gross neglect, in 
the crowding of almshouses; and even the jails are made a refuge 
for these poor unfortunates. Where the state assumes the entire 
expense of caring for the insane, the result is that the numbers 
are swelled by a large number of so-called “senile dements,” who 
properly belong to the poorhouses, where they are paupers, or in the 
home, where their friends have means. There are certainly objections, 
and very serious ones, to either of the three methods suggested ; and, 
without entering into any further discussion, I desire to express the 
opinion that the very best results can be obtained by the combina- 
tion of the three possible sources of income. 

By what methods shall their care be conducted? It is obvious 
that, if we could find the method that would at the same time do the 
most for the unfortunate and make the economic burden for the 
community the lightest, that is what we want. Some facts that are 
practically universally recognized would seem to furnish a great 
deal of guidance. In the first place, it-is well known that there is 
no disease where speedy treatment is more surely indicated than the 
case of incipient insanity. Indeed, in many cases the disturbances 
migkt have been overcome if treated in time, and the patient restored 
to his normal relations in society, which by neglect have become a 
burden for years upon society, as well as resulting in the shocking 
ruin of a human life. Detention hospitals, therefore, are at once 
indicated as a first necessity; and they should exist in every 
considerable centre of population. Access should be easy and 
without the necessity of legal process. Their nearness to relatives 
and friends, the ease with which they can be regularly inspected, 
would prevent any possible abuses and the improper incarceration 
of the insane. It may be well here to state that there is far more 
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of the latter in morbid literature than in fact. Another fact that 
is a clear indication of the method that should be adopted is that 
the hope of cure diminishes as the insanity continues. If a patient 
is to recover from insanity, the recovery will usually occur during 
the first year. After the end of the second year, if he recovers, it 
will not be as the result of direct medical treatment. Since the 
period of real hospital treatment for the insane is comparatively 
brief, this fact indicates that every necessary agency to restore the 
acute insane should be utilized, regardless of expense. This is the 
wisest economy. It is far better for the state to spend money in a 
generous way for one year than have the insane man as a permanent 
charge during his life. This proposition involves a generous and 
varied diet, baths of various kinds, massage, electricity, and every 
other agency that can be shown to be useful. 

In the next place, too much insistence cannot be laid upon the 
need for individual treatment. There should not be more than two 
or three acute patients to one nurse. The temperament, the organi- 
zation, and the changing conditions from day to day of each patient 
should be carefully noted. You can as well measure out treatment 
on general principles for pneumonia as you can for insanity. 

It would seem certain that the therapeutic value of work has not 
received sufficient attention. Attractive manual labor in various 
forms brings the body to a normal condition, favorably affects the 
circulation of the blood, assists digestion, is a better sleep-maker than 
hypnotics, and, above all, furnishes normal occupation for the diseased 
thoughts and emotions. Any care of the insane that does not pro- 
pose work for the patients that have sufficient physical strength is 
clearly lacking. 

There is another matter which has never received, so far as I 
know, sufficient attention. The periodicity of insanity has been a 
favored doctrine with specialists. In practice discharged patients 
are returned to hospitals and asylums again and again. Sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the importance of environment after 
discharge. The two potent factors in insanity are, first, the neurotic 
organization of the individual, and, second, the stress furnished by 
the circumstances of life under which the organization breaks. 
Where a patient is sent back again to the same situation as that 
where the insanity was induced, it is precisely the same process as 
to send a patient who is convalescent from a fever to live in a 
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swamp. The convalescents’ home and the gradual restoration of 
the patient to normal conditions is clearly indicated. 

What can be said about the prevention of insanity? I leave to 
others wiser than myself the discussion of the subject of marriage. 
The control or guidance of marriage by the state is a problem I do 
not propose to attempt to solve. The question of prevention is a 
question of the care and training of childhood. Where the neurotic 
diathesis is evident, the physician should, in the first place, indicate 
to the parents the dangers of every kind that lurk in the constitution 
of such boy or girl; and, as soon as the child reaches years of discre- 
tion, he should himself be informed of the dangers that threaten 
him. Indulgences that are permitted to ordinary people are denied 
him. His life must be surrounded by moral hygiene. He himself 
must be carefully trained to habits of self-control. Occupations, 
burdens, and duties which are normal to the average man must be 
avoided by him. 

In an important paper on this subject, prepared by Dr. Stephen 
Smith, of New York, in the year 1893, he urges the relation of the 
family physician to the question of the commitment of the insane; 
but that paper does not sufficiently emphasize the incapacity of the 
average family physician for duties to society in this great undertak- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the ordinary physician knows little or noth- 
ing of the subject of insanity; nor is he to blame for this ignorance 
to anything like the extent that the ordinary medical college is to be 
criticised. There is neither sufficient didactic nor clinical instruction 
in mental and nervous diseases. The prevention of insanity will not 
be secured until there is wider knowledge of the subject, both on the 
part of the profession and the laity. With these suggestions I must 
leave the subject of methods, pausing only to add that, under the 
present conditions, it is thought to be a successful institution that 
can discharge 30 per cent. of its patients as restored to health. In 
the best institutions abroad 50 per cent. is regarded as average suc- 
cess. In the opinion of the best alienists a still higher percentage 
of recoveries might be secured by early treatment and proper 
methods. It is not too much to say that the burden of one-half the 
chronic insane in this country is due to inefficient treatment in our 
hospitals. 

There is not much time left me for the discussion of the third 
question, By what agencies can these methods be made most effec- 
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tive? The classical method of building an institution in block, 
making of it a huge prison palace, stands over against the various 
expedients known as the pavilion system, the cottage system, the 
colony system, the boarding-out system, and the Wisconsin system. 
Mr. Sanborn, a member of this committee, will point out the diffi- 
culty of transplanting institutions. Every public institution must be 
modified to meet changing local conditions and requirements in 
the various states. When I visited the colony in Gheel, Belgium, 
where nearly two thousand insane are taken care of by the peasants 
in a cluster of hamlets, it seemed to me that, however admirable it 
might be for the people who had developed the system, it could not 
possibly be transplanted to this country in any similar form. 

I would like to make an observation, also, at this point, growing 
out of many visits to the insane in different countries; namely, that 
the question of race has not been sufficiently emphasized in the 
study of insanity. I am persuaded that in the mixed populations of 
this country a great deal of light of a scientific character is yet to 
be thrown upon this matter, and from it a great deal of practical 
wisdom is to be deduced. I think it will one day be evident that 
insanity manifests itself in a different manner in different races. It 
is already very evident that crime of various kinds has certain 
definite race affinities. It will yet be found that various forms of 
insanity are differentiated in a like manner. 

It is clear from what has been said of the methods of treatment 
above that any of the systems is better than the old-fashioned 
huge asylum. Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, a short time 
since made an attack upon the superintendents of hospitals for 
the insane, practically charging them with ignorance, indolence, and 
inefficiency. I wish to say a word in defence of the superintend- 
ents. The superintendent is made mayor of a town of from one to 
two thousand inhabitants, for his institution amounts to this. He is 
also chief of police for the same village. Then he has general charge 
of the butcher shop, the bakery, the dry-goods store, the grocery 
store, the dairy; and he is usually expected besides to be an expert 
farm overseer. A man of genius would break down under any at- 
tempt to master the details under the control of the average super- 
intendent, and the average superintendent is not a man of genius. 
After loading the poor man with the immense burden of the work 
above outlined, he is expected, over and above all this, to make a 
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study of the subject of insanity. This is simply brutal and unfeel- 
ing. It is beyond all possibility of human strength. The great 
hospital breaks down, not alone because it is expensive, but because 
it is scientifically impossible. 

The state of Minnesota has recently entered upon a new method 
of caring for its chronic insane, which is somewhat different from 
that pursued elsewhere. Through a disagreement between the legis- 
lature and a commission to locate a fourth hospital for the insane, the 
entire plan of a fourth hospital was rejected, and the two rival towns 
each received a small asylum for chronic insane. It is believed that 
Minnesota will never build another large hospital for the insane. 
The economic features are different from those of Wisconsin, in that 
these asylums are wholly maintained and controlled by the state ; 
but the practical work is substantially the same. What may be 
accomplished by making the lives of the chronic insane more beau- 
tiful and tolerable may be seen in such institutions; and Dr. Rowe 
in a recent article has shown the same thing for Islip, L.I. 

The interests of the state and the future of society are to be 
largely influenced by the dispassionate and thorough discussion of 
the question before this Conference at this time. It seems evident 
that the treatment must be earlier, the early treatment must be 
more ample, the period of hope must be recognized, both in the 
interests of the acute insane and the chronic insane. The great 
hospital is a scientific anachronism. 


THE INSANE 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MEDICAL CARE FOR THE 
INSANE. 


BY B. D. EASTMAN, M.D., TOPEKA, KAN, 


The foundation of successful medical treatment of any disease 
is pathology; that is, a knowledge of the morbid tissue changes 
which underlie the diseased process. There is a wide difference 
between the symptoms of a disease and the disease itself. For 
instance, among the prominent symptoms of pneumonia are fever, 
pain, and cough; but neither one nor all of these symptoms con- 
stitute the disease. The real disease is an inflammation of the lung. 
There are some diseased conditions in which we have thus far been 
unable to determine the real, underlying pathological changes; and 
we are forced, therefore, to name the disorder from some prominent 
symptom. Insanity, properly speaking, is not a disease. It is, in 
reality, a symptom of brain disease, or rather, I should say, the in- 
sanities are symptoms of brain diseases. 

Mentality is a function of the outer layer of the brain, the gray 
matter called the cortex. When this portion of the brain is in a 
natural, healthy state, properly nourished by healthy, non-toxic 
blood, and untrammelled by morbid influences, excitation of its 
function results in normal mentality. This we call sanity. When 
the brain is diseased, either by change or degeneration in its struct- 
ure, or because of irregular, inadequate, impoverished, or toxic 
blood supply, function is perverted; and such perversion, when 
prolonged and marked by certain characteristics, is called insanity. 

Every one will recognize that it is absurd to speak of a cure for 
lameness or treatment for limping. It is at once apparent that the 
treatment will depend upon the cause of the limp, which cause may 
be a corn, a nail in the shoe, club-foot, sprained ankle, broken bone, 
hip disease, congenital defect, or any one of numerous other diseased 
. conditions. The medical treatment of insanity, or, more properly, 
medical treatment of the insanities, should resolve itself into the treat- 
ment of the differing underlying pathological conditions. But just 
here we are met with the unfortunate fact that, owing to almost in- 
superable difficulties, but little of real value is known of the patho- 
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logical alterations which lead to morbid mental manifestations. We 
do know the changes, or at least the later changes, which take place 
in some of the incurable and chronic forms, as general paresis, alco- 
holic insanity, senile dementia, terminal dementia, epileptic and 
syphilitic insanity. But we know very little of the early textural 
changes which give rise to cases of mania, melancholia, and other 
acute insanities. Indeed, the attempt to determine what these 
changes are is, perhaps, alike the most difficult and the most im- 
portant medical problem of the day. 

Most praiseworthy efforts to solve this question, or at least to 
aid in solving it, have been inaugurated in some of our most impor- 
tant institutions for the insane by adding to the medical staff a 
thoroughly trained pathologist, who, relieved of details of administra- 
tive work, devotes his whole time to clinical and laboratory investiga- 
tion. In New York an extensive, central, and thoroughly equipped 
pathological laboratory has been established, which is at the com- 
mand of all the state institutions. It must not be expected that 
pathological research will speedily result in perfect knowledge on 
this subject. No one can appreciate the magnitude and the diffi- 
culties of this task unless he is to some extent, at least, a student 
and worker in this field. Nevertheless, the great advance which 
has within a few years been made in pathology leads to the hope 
that the early tissue changes of the insanities may yet be demon- 
strated. 

It is very obvious, however, that, if good results are to be gained 
from these methods of investigation, stability and permanency must 
be insured, and political control eliminated. Political changes, po- 
litical appointments, and political assessments will kill scientific 
work as surely as the typical Kansas hail-storm or drought destroys 
vegetation. So, too, meagre appropriations or parsimonious econ- 
omy will inevitably prevent scientific expansion. 

In no form of disease is the old motto, Odsta principiis, of more 
importance than in insanity. The beginnings of insanity antedate 
commitment to an asylum or consultation with an alienist. The prod- 
romal or incubative stage, when proper treatment may be of the 
most avail, comes first under the observation of the family physi- 
cian. Hence the greater attention now given in all our best medi- 
cal colleges to the department of mental diseases, both by didactic 
and clinical instruction, promises earlier and better and more suc- 
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cessful medical treatment by the general practitioner and more 
prompt hospital treatment, if that be best. Not only has the family 
physician the opportunity of treating mental derangement in its ear- 
liest stages, but, if he be wise, he may stand like a sentry to prevent 
its approach. It has been well said: ‘“ The family physician, hold- 
ing, as he does, the key to the family pedigree and ancestral history, 
and by reason of his opportunities of observation before mental 
action and mentation are evolved, is in a position to control inher- 
ited conditions. Reformatory influences must commence at home. 
Peculiarities and disordered states of the faculties can at this period 
be blotted out.” 

It would be inappropriate at this time to dwell upon therapeutical 
details, but a brief mention of some of the special agencies for im- 
proved medical treatment of the insane which are being urged and 
developed may properly be offered. In some instances they are 
founded upon the newer pathology, in others upon analogy and ex- 
periment, and always closely connected with that most potent 
influence denominated the moral treatment, as administered with the 
milk of human kindness by the skilled alienist. 

Prominent among these agencies is the general movement for 
better hospital treatment of acute cases. Years ago the name “ hospi- 
tal’’ carried a forbidding impression ; and, therefore, institutions for 
the imsane were called asylums. Increasing familiarity with and 
confidence in hospitals of various kinds have developed a tendency to 
rename asylums for the insane, hospitals. To me there is very little 
in the name, but there is a great deal in the method. Every effort 
should be made for the better hospital treatment of acute cases at 
all institutions, because insanity is curable only.in its early or acute 
stages. Better hospital treatment means better facilities for classi- 
fication, enlargement of the medical staff, employment of trained 
nurses, more scientific study of individual cases, more attention to 
surgical possibilities. It is immaterial whether the institution is 
called an asylum or a hospital. 

At some of the institutions for the insane comparatively small, de- 
tached hospital departments for acute cases have been erected, 
supplied with special applications for rest cure, Turkish bath, 
mechano-therapy, massage, etc. Careful attention is given in these 
hospital departments to examination of the excretions and to the 
use of remedies to eliminate the toxins which so often contribute to 
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the pathological condition. This sort of improved medical treat- 
ment will necessarily be more expensive than the penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish policy so common among legislators, who too often 
gauge the success of asylum administration by its ability to lessen 
the per capita cost. True economy consists in restoring deranged 
inmates to productive citizens. The detention hospital, which was 
mentioned by the previous speaker, using that term as meaning a 
hospital for early treatment of acute cases and those on the border- 
land, should also be encouraged. . 

Another branch of this development is separate institutions for 
the treatment of epileptics, both sane and insane. And I may say, 
parenthetically, if there is any class of unfortuhates which appeals 
to our sympathies more acutely than any other, it is the appreciative 
sane epileptic. , 

The therapeutist is well abreast of the pathologist, and has 
demonstrated the benefit of many new remedies. He can point to 
success in the antitoxic and organo-therapeutic treatment of insanity, 
and this, too, in spite of the odium which has deservedly fallen 
upon quackish pretensions. 

The conscientious, conservative modern surgeon finds a limited 
work among the insane which may redound to his credit and to the 
benefit of the patients, but the neophyte must take heed lest he be 
one of those who rush in where angels fear to tread. 

The public is coming to understand that insanity is, in its essence, 
a disease of a material character, to be invited or repelled by hered- 
ity, environment, occupation, habits,— in short, by every influence 
to which one may be subjected. Insanity will be léssened only as 
the laws of physical, mental, and moral hygiene are better under- 
stood and more implicitly obeyed. 

And this sentiment leads to my final proposition: that the most 
brilliant success which the womb of the future may ultimately bring 
to psychiatry is comprised in a single word, “ prevention.” 
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STATE CARE VERSUS STATE CUSTODY. 


BY FRANK B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASS. 


It seems to be settled at last, in most civilized countries, that the 
care of the insane, and especially their treatment with a view to 
recovery, shall be under the supervision of the state; that is, of the 
authority of the widest jurisdiction where the insane are. This does 
not imply that, in a federated republic like ours, or a federated 
empire like Germany, or an empire made up of two or three semi- 
independent kingdoms, like Austria, Great Britain, or Scandinavia, 
the national authority shall directly care for all the insane in the 
composite nation. Each separate state with us, each kingdom in 
Britain, each separate component (as Bavaria, Prussia, Baden, etc.) 
in Germany, is to exercise, and does, in fact, exercise, the general 
oversight of its insane, and does not intermeddle with those of the 
other main divisions of the composite nation. English lunatics are 
under the supervision of the English Lunacy Commissioners ; Scotch 
insane, of the Scotch Commissioners; and so on. Imperial legisla- 
tion can change the persons and modify the duties connected with 
the British and Irish insane, but administration remains in the 
hands of each kingdom; while in the United States both legislation 
and administration are confined to each special state. Convenience 
has been consulted in this, while the general principle that broad 
jurisdictions are needed for impartial treatment of this subject is in 
no respect sacrificed by thus limiting the extension of supervision. 

State care, then, is an essential preliminary to all proper treatment 
of the insane; but it does not, therefore, follow that state custody 
must be forced in all places. On the contrary, our political system, 
like that of England, requires that local custody be continued 
wherever the good of the patient and the safety of society will 
permit it. I say ‘‘continued,’”’ because the custody of an insane 
person, in the first instance, is always local: his arrest or detention 
brings him before a local magistrate, and his case is decided by 
persons of the town, city, or county where he was living or was 
found when insanity was suspected. Any other course than this 
would lead to grave abuses, and, in fact, has done so, historically 
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speaking. And it was long ago demonstrated by Dr. Jarvis and 
other specialists that the advantages to the patients are always 
greater (other things being equal) when the hospital or asylum is 
within easy reach of the family from which a patient comes. A law 
requiring every person who breaks an arm or a leg to be carried not 
less than one hundred miles before setting the bone would be 
scouted as absurd, but it is scarcely less absurd (though for differ- 
ent reasons) to carry away the curable insane a day’s journey from 
their home and friends. To bring the asylum near to the patient, 
rather than to remove it farther and farther off, is what experience 
shows to be desirable. 

But, on the other hand, it has been found that local and county 
asylums for the insane are not always, perhaps not often, well cared 
for, that in some of them serious abuses have existed for a long 
time; and it is argued that only in great state asylums can proper 
treatment be maintained. It is this argument, no doubt, that led the 
people of Ohio to enact that after June 1, 1900, no county infirmary 
shall receive and maintain insane or epileptic persons, but all such 
must, presumably, be sent to great state asylums. Similar legis- 
lation took effect in the state of New York some ten years ago. 
This appears to me, and always has, an injustice, even an injury, 
to the insane. 

But I shall be asked, What is the alternative? Manifestly, the 
local and county care in times past has not been everywhere what it 
should be. It seems at first like an easy and natural reform to 
send everybody to a state hospital, when insane. There they will 
have scientific treatment (when they can get it), frequent supervi- 
sion, and the advantages that come to the heterogeneous mass 
of the insane from classification in wards according to the nature 
of the malady. True, but there are many other things to be con- 
sidered ; and this superficial view of the need overlooks more than 
one of them. An academic thirst for uniformity in matters affecting 
so irregular a thing as human nature, in civil society, is as sure to 
go wrong in practice, as did the old Greek tyrant, Procrustes, when 
he made all travellers sleep in beds of the same exact length, with 
immovable head-boards and foot-boards. If his fellow-being was too 
long, Procrustes chopped his legs off till he would fit: if too short, 
he stretched him out by machinery. Consequently, very few 
travellers chose the road leading by his palace of uniform state 
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care. They took to the woods rather than be chopped or drawn out 
to fit the system. 

In our republic of forty-five states the conditions are so diverse 
that no one state can be a model to all the rest in this or any other 
matter. There is Ohio, as large as all Scotland; and yonder is 
Rhode Island, but little more than one-fortieth as large. What is 
easily feasible in the little state may be quite out of the question in 
the big one. A densely peopled state, like Massachusetts, and 
a state mainly rural, like Kansas, Vermont, or Wisconsin, find the 
problem of insanity presenting itself very differently. It would be 
singular if the best system in these states should be found to be 
alike in all particulars. So true is this that, when the laws have 
been made uniform in two such distinct communities, their adminis- 
tration is always found to differ widely. Customs, traditions, pecul- 
iarities of race, of religion, of social habit, interfere to prevent that 
which seems similar from actually resulting in similarity. What 
should be aimed at is a system that will fit into the framework 
designed for it, gradually modifying the existing conditions when 
those are wrong, but not abruptly aiming to sweep away fixed habits 
and substitute artificial for natural means. 

Knowledge in respect to the best methods of dealing with all 
classes of the insane,— the curable and the incurable, the poor and 
the rich, the violent and the harmless, the epileptic and the para- 
lytic, the victims of intemperance and the congenitally weak-minded, 
—knowledge of a matter so comprehensive and varied, has been 
very slowly acquired in the century now closing. Former estimates 
and conceptions of the number and classification of the insane have 
been set aside by the experience of years; yet the specialists, who 
should have agreed in the rejection of past errors, have been by 
no means unanimous, and many of them still cling to prejudices of 
the past, or frame hopes of the future as idle as were those current 
almost everywhere fifty years ago in regard to the easy curability 
of this complicated and most persistent malady. But what an 
accumulation of evidence has now made morally certain is: — 

(1) That cases of insanity are everywhere increasing, and that 
less than a third of the persons attacked permanently recover; (2) 
that few causes of pauperism (meaning by that dependence on 
public relief) are in America so fruitful as persistent insanity; (3) 
that, therefore, this disease must be treated, not so much for 
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recovery — since a majority of all cases never recover —as for care, 
and for the economic minimum of pecuniary burden imposed on 
every community in fast accruing amount. 

And it will be found, I think (an opinion based, not on conjecture, 
but on a study of the matter in many countries for seven-and-thirty 
years), that the system which best promotes recovery will also 
furnish the best practical care, and will diminish the proportionate 
cost of maintaining and curing the insane. 

To begin with the least important of these objects (yet a very 
important one), the decrease of a pecuniary burden which is now 
painfully felt in all communities,—this cannot be expected where 
the locality responsible for the occurrence of insanity is for any 
reason excused from the direct monetary consequences of that re- 
sponsibility. If, for example, the people of Delaware were allowed 
to send all their insane into the adjoining state of Pennsylvania to be 
cured or kept there without taxing Delaware at all, it would soon be 
seen that the cost of caring for Delaware’s insane was rapidly in- 
creasing. Families would cease to bear their share in the burden. 
Cases that, properly dealt with, would soon have been withdrawn 
from public support, would become fixtures in the Pennsylvania 
asylums, or else would be irregularly sent back to their own state. 
The crowding of the asylums would interfere with classification and 
diminish recoveries ; and Pennsylvania, feeling the injustice of being 
charged with a load not properly hers, would neglect the care of the 
intruders. Thus every one of the objects for which patients are 
committed would be partially defeated by this unjust distribution 
of the pecuniary burden. 

I have supposed an extreme and improbable instance; but the 
exemption of any town, city, or county from direct monetary respon- 
sibility for the support of its insane would have the same effect, in 
a less degree, which has been imagined for Delaware. Hence, 
under any system, whether of state or local custody, the cost of the 
insane should be in part borne directly by the locality from which 
they come. 

The most ingenious part of the Wisconsin method of state care, 
with the aid of county custody, is that provision by which the insane 
are supported in part by the county they live in, while the state, 
which directs and regulates the details, pays its own part, and the 
cost of providing buildings is in part reimbursed to the counties 
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that build by the money they receive from the state and the other 
counties. An observed result of this shrewd but kindly arrange- 
ment has been, in the nineteen years that I have seen it working, 
a full provision of shelter and care for all the insane of Wisconsin, 
while in every other state there is a lack of suitable buildings, and 
those which exist are usually overcrowded. 
excused in a system which secures this result. 

It will be found, also, upon comparing hygienic results in Wis- 
consin with those in New York, for example, where the aid of county 


custody is practically given up, that recoveries are as common in 
the Western as in the Eastern state. 


Many defects can be 


This is because the existence 
of so many asylums for the chronic in Wisconsin permits a better 


classification of the recent and presumably curable cases than is 
customary or usually possible in great asylums, entitled hospitals. 
Moreover, the practical employment of more persons in active, 
outdoor industry, by reason of the large farms at the Wisconsin 
county asylums, conduces to virtual recovery or great improvement, 
where in New York such industry is less attainable. 

Yet, although this novel system has worked so well that Penn- 
sylvania has adopted it, and Minnesota has almost done so, I do 
not deny that it has defects, nor insist it should everywhere be 
followed. Other states, provided they hold to the first requisite 
of a good system,—that each tub shall stand on its own bottom, 
and every locality meet its own expenses in some degree,— may 
find their own institutions better fitted for them than the importa- 
tion of a foreign method. As for the common criticism of the 
Wisconsin county asylums, that the medical care and physical com- 
fort of the inmates are too much neglected, that is a matter easily 
remedied, as it has been, within my knowledge, in state establish- 
ments, and even well-endowed private asylums, where similar de- 
fects existed. Indeed, the worst evils I have personally known in 
the care of the 100,000 insane persons whom I have seen, in many 
parts of this country and of Europe, were in establishments under 
the control of resident physicians, who either abused or neglected 
their responsible trust. What conduces more than any one thing 
to the best care of the insane is a public interest in their condition, 
and the enlistment of personal regard and individual visitation ‘in 
their treatment. This checks neglect, diminishes abuse, encourages 
medical effort, and gives the community needful knowledge. 
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It is vain to expect this general knowledge and interest from the 
whole community: to most persons the subject of insanity is re- 
pellent, and it is tacitly avoided. But to those who, from personal 
experiences or philanthropic or scientific concern, find the insane 
condition interesting, the removal of cases from their original local- 
ity to distant hospitals is a hindrance to better knowledge. Many 
physicians, for this reason, never acquire a thorough understanding 
even of the preliminary and most momentous stages of the malady,— 
a fact deeply impressed on me from the examination of 10,000 
medical certificates which have come under my official inspection. 
Still less, of course, do the family and acquaintances of the insane 
person know of the progress of the disease, if their observation is 
restricted to infrequent visits to a great asylum where the patient 
is but one of a thousand; and even smaller is the chance that the 
local community will acquire really needful knowledge of insanity. 
It is this hurtful ignorance which the Family Care system of Bel- 
gium, Scotland, and now of Germany and France, effectually guards 
against; for it can be said without risk of denial that the whole 
sane community of Gheel (Belgium) and of some Scotch parishes, 
know more of the practical treatment of insanity than do the ten 
thousand young physicians who yearly graduate from our medical 
schools. And, from familiarity of this sort and the openness of the 
treatment in families, actually less abuse of the patients occurs in 
Gheel than in the equally large close asylums. 

Now the local authorities should not only be encouraged, but re- 
quired, to learn what insanity is, and how to treat it in the earliest 
and the latest stages, which particularly concern them. Observation 
wards, now almost unknown in America, should exist wherever 
there are hospitals for the sick,— wards wherein the alleged insanity 
of persons can be tested, and great mistakes of administration, 
so frequently occurring, can be thus avoided. Such wards would 
be excellent training for nurses and young physicians in the diagno- 
sis of mental disease. 

The effort to provide for all the insane (of any but very small 
states) in large asylums seems to me as futile as the school-boy’s 
hope to make the hind wheels of his wagon overtake the front wheels. 
Local asylums, good or bad,— too often bad,— always have existed, 
and always will, if we speak of the United States as a whole. They 
may be almshouses, they may be jails, they may be called hospitals 
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or infirmaries, or by any other name; but the most unceasing efforts 
cannot cause them to disappear, since they are natural consequences 
of our way of life, like local hospitals for the sick. 

Look at New Jersey, a state of 1,500,000 people which in 1898 
had 3,550 insane persons under care, and only 2,000 of them in 
the two state asylums. How long will it be before the three- 
sevenths in nine county asylums can be taken in with the four- 
sevenths into costly state buildings, which are kept more than 
filled by the new cases annually occurring? Or look at New 
Hampshire, where the enlargement of the one excellent state asy- 
lum is definitely given up, and the accumulation of chronic patients 
must, of necessity, go either into county asylums or families, since 
town almshouses are virtually abandoned. How can the county 
and municipal authorities in these states cease to hold close rela- 
tions with the insane poor? It is out of the question. 

Similar reflections occur in regard to Michigan, where the state 
asylums are overflowing, and county care must increase, whatever 
opinion the alienists and the State Board entertain on the subject. 
The increase of insanity there, as everywhere else, forces the con- 
clusion upon me, at least, that exclusive state custody is as impossi- 
ble in large states as state care is indispensable. If this be so, 
the thing to be done is to work zealously for the betterment of the 
local and county asylums, not for their temporary abandonment, 
only to be occupied again, as in Pennsylvania, when the inevitable 
is seen, and the merits of the Wisconsin methods made known. 
Even in New York a considerable reaction against the exclusive 
state custody was observed at the Niagara Convention of County 
Superintendents of the Poor in June, 1898, the speaker of the 
state assembly, Mr. F. S. Nixon, declaring earnestly against it. 
On the other hand, the Board of Charities of Minnesota, where 
exclusive state custody has prevailed for thirty-five years ot least, 
last year recommended county custody for the incurable insane, 
under careful restrictions as to the buildings, administration, con- 
dition of patients, etc., as a measure not simply of economy, but of 
benefit to the chronic cases thus sent to county asylums, and to the 
acute and presumably curable cases left in the state hospitals, 
In Pennsylvania, already, by the law of May 25, 1897, establishing 
state care with county custody for the incurable, the Directors of 
the Poor, a long established state association, have passed resolu- 
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tions earnestly favoring the new system, of which, also, Dr. Wether- 
ill, secretary of the Lunacy Commission of the state, at the last 
October meeting of this association, said, “The new law has been 
very favorably received in most of the counties and in the cities of 
Pennsylvania, and active preparation is being made in many coun- 
ties to receive their insane.” 

In Colorado, as appears by the report of the State Board of Char- 
ities, January, 1899, the single state asylum at Pueblo, which Mr. 
Letchworth and I visited in 1892, has long been in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Indeed, I do not recall any county asylum ever visited 
by me where the methods were so faulty as in this peculiar example 
of state care. Partly this was due to a lack of administrative over- 
sight; but a certain evil which we noted in 1892 must have been 
responsible for a part of the ill-condition censured six years later 
by the State Board. It was then the law that the superintendent of 
the asylum could not discharge any patient without the consent of 
the county authorities. As the state paid for the patient while in 
hospital, a discharge, unrecovered, would throw the burden of that 
man’s cost on the county where he was arrested. For this reason 
in some cases, in others from fear of violence if the insane man 
came back to his county, or from mere neglect and delay on the part 
of the county officials, their consent was slowly given or wholly re- 
fused. Consequently, the asylum became clogged with incurable 
patients, and recent cases were excluded, because every bed was 
full. This, the reverse of what is usually charged against local 
authorities, that they are in a hurry to take their patients out of 
hospitals and put them in county asylums, seems to have given room 
for abuses worse than are found in local establishments. 

What, then, do we conclude from this whole examination? This: 
first, that neither exclusive state custody nor county custody alone 
is desirable, but a sensible combination of the two, involving a divi- 
sion of the cost of support, so that neither the state nor the locality 
should pay the whole ; second, that the details of such an arrange- 
ment may best be left to each state to fix, according to the needs 
and possibilities there, not according to the theory or the whim 
of men at a distance, ill informed of the local circumstances; 
third, that earnest efforts should be made to improve the treatment 
of the insane both in state and in local asylums,— particularly the 
latter, as most needing improvement,—and to bring as many of 
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the whole community as possible into a general acquaintance with 
the causes, the nature, and the best treatment of the insanity now so 
prevalent everywhere. 

In connection with this general inquiry let me remind the Con- 
ference of a matter of great importance, too long overlooked in this 
nation,— the family care of the insane, already mentioned as practised 
in Belgium and in Scotland. Fourteen years ago I gave to this 
Conference the first experimental results of this system, which I in- 
troduced in Massachusetts in 1885; and I can now give you the 
result of fifteen years’ experience. 

Having been requested by Dr. J. A. Peeters, the earnest and saga- 
cious director of the famous colony of Gheel in Belgium, to furnish 
him with an account of the long-established but much neglected 
system of family care for the insane in Massachusetts, it is proper 
to make this account accessible also in America. This country gives 
favorable opportunity for such family care, if not in the methods of 
Gheel (which perhaps could be literally adopted in our agricultural 
states), at least in the kindred form-so long practised in Scotland, 
and now imitated in England and most of the Continental countries 
of Europe. 

Long since recommended by that Massachusetts philanthropist, 
Dr. Howe, and favored by Griesinger, Bucknill, Blandford, and 
other eminent authorities in Europe, who agreed with Sir Arthur 
Mitchell and the Scotch Lunacy Commission that many of the 
insane can best be treated in families instead of immuring all 
in close asylums, the State of Massachusetts in 1885, under the 
special recommendation of a lady (Mrs. Leonard, of Springfield), 
gave authority to the State Lunacy Board to place in families “ in- 
sane persons of the chronic and quiet class” ; and, being then deputy 
lunacy commissioner, I was authorized to institute the system. 
This was done cautiously, every patient taken from the asylums 
(then containing about 3,800 insane, mostly incurables) being certi- 
fied by the physician in charge of the asylum as suitable for family 
care, and being also carefully examined, and having his family rela- 
tions determined by me. A year later, at the National Conference 
of Charities in St. Paul, I reported on the cases placed in families 
the first year, from August, 1885, to August, 1886, the number being 
but 46, of whom 32 then remained in families. Of the 14 patients 
who had been discharged, 5 had recovered or were self-supporting, 
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1 had died, and 8 had been returned to the asylums, either as unfit 
cases or because the families were found unsuitable. Two years 
later, in September, 1888, I again reported the condition of 180 
patients who in three years had been intrusted to family care, the 
general result being much the same; that is, about one-sixth had 
been returned to the asylums, one-tenth had recovered or become 
self-supporting, and the rest (about two-thirds of the whole) remained 
well cared for in families, where some of them are now after nearly 
fifteen years. 

Unfortunately there sprang up in 1888, mainly from reasons both 
personal and petty, an ignorant opposition in the Lunacy Board 
itself to the policy of family care. It first took effect practically in 
the forced removal of nearly 40 of the family-care cases to the state 
almshouse at Tewksbury, where they were secluded mainly in an 
upper room without employment, and so remained for months, 
There was no pretence that these were not well cared for in fami- 
lies; but it was alleged that they were not legally insane, although 
most of them had passed through the state hospitals as insane, and 
every one of them was manifestly void of reason. They were ille- 
gally sent to the almshouse; and one of the nurses who had taken 
some of the same class of patients into her family (Miss Cooke, of 
Sandwich) refused to allow her patients to go there. The result 
was that, of her 3 original patients who were placed with her nearly 
fourteen years ago (all incurable at the time, in the opinion of med- 
ical men), one has recovered, another virtually recovered, and all 
were self-supporting until pulmonary disease of long standing inca- 
pacitated the third, who died after residing with Miss Cooke for 
nearly ten years. As these cases were not specially selected, it is 
probable that the proportion of recovery and self-support (which is 
virtual recovery) would be found much the same in the class of 
women from which these were taken, that is, domestic servants, 
accustomed to labor diligently under careful oversight. 

An agitation occasioned by this act of the State Lunacy Board, 
which public opinion wholly failed to support, prevented that board 
from abrogating the family-care system, as some of the members had 
proposed; but the system was administered by very cold friends 
until recently, and has been suffered to stagnate. Its good results 
could not be denied, although small pains were taken to extend its 
benefits to the rapidly increasing insane of Massachusetts. Where 
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in 1885 there were but 3,800 insane in asylums, there are now more 
than twice as many; yet the number sent to family care steadily 
decreased. Instead of 60 a year, as in the first three years, there 
have been sent since September, 1888, but 269 in all, or an average 
of but 24a year and since 1895 of but 7 a year. The new State 
Board of Insanity, however, which replaced the inefficient Lunacy 
Board in 1898, promises to give more attention to the system of fam- 
ily care, which could easily be extended in a year or two so as to 
include 1,000 patients out of the nearly or quite 8,000 now avail- 
able for selection. 

Besides neglecting to extend the system, the displaced board has 
not kept up sufficient information about the patients sent into fami- 
lies to furnish accurate statistics of recovery. But such facts as can 
now be collected are shown in the following 


TABLE OF MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY-CARE CASES. 
AucusT, 1885, TO APRIL, 1900. 


Total cases (including persons sent more than once) 


496 

Total persons (duplications excluded) 449 
Died in 15 years (not quite4ayear)..... ee eee, ee 48 
Recovered or self-supporting or discharged to clams rar: were 65 
Remaining in families 96 
Eloped, and not found . P 2 
Sent to a local asylum near friends 10 
Sent to local almshouses 10 
Sent to state almshouse Yee Lo ae Lee ee 38 
Thus accounted for, in all rece See ee oe eT ee 269 
Returned to hospitals or asylums whence taken (persons) .. . 180 

Thus accounting forall persons . . .. + + + «= © «© » « 449 


Several things in this table are worthy of remark. The deaths are 
very few,— only about 34 per cent. of the average number annually : 
whereas the death-rate in the hospitals and asylums in the same fif- 
teen years has exceeded 8 per cent. of the average number. This 
is partly explained by the fact that several of the patients in families 
were returned to the hospitals in anticipation of death. But the 
chief reason seems to be the well-known fact that the death-rate in 
chronic cases (as most of these in family care were) is much less 
than in acute cases, besides which the care in selecting good lives, 
and the good care taken in the families, are plainly manifest. 
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Another noteworthy fact is the large number remaining where first 
placed, showing how well chosen were the families. And that 65 
out of 449 should have been found self-supporting, recovered, or no 
longer needing any care but that of friends (14 per cent. of the 
whole), shows how important as a system of “after care” this plac- 
ing the insane in families has been. It enabled good farmers and 
farmers’ wives or good housekeepers in villages to learn exactly 
what the mental and industrial capacity of these patients was, and 
thus satisfied their friends that they could live comfortably at home, 
or could go into paid service with no serious risk of their relapsing 
into helpless insanity, which is so often the result of long residence 
in the overcrowded, close asylums of states which have not yet 
learned the lesson that Gheel has been teaching for centuries and 
Scotland for a whole generation. 

That great reformer of prisons, Captain Maconochie, writing to 
our American reformer of public education, Horace Mann, more 
than half a century ago, said in regard to his rational method of 
dealing with convicts (since so largely adopted in America): “I feel 
assured that my plan would work especially well in your country. 
Your people are generally prudent, well informed, or at least intelli- 
gent; and, with the strong feeling of attachment to freedom in 
which they are reared, a system which appeals to the usual impulses 
of free society should operate favorably.” This remark is equally 
true of the system of family care, which only needs to be followed 
up in good faith, and with a clear knowledge of what it can and can- 
not do, to succeed as remarkably in America as it has in Europe, in 
Massachusetts as in Belgium. It must not be left in the hands of 
moss-grown prejudice or unthinking routine,—traits too often fos- 
tered by the deadening influence of enormous masses of the insane, 
crowded together where neither individual care nor useful occupa- 
tion can be given them,— but it must be dealt with by persons of 
open minds, ready to see what can be done with patients singly 
rather than in battalions and armies of doleful unreason. Had per- 
sons of this stamp pursued in Massachusetts the initiative made by 
Mrs. Leonard and her friends from 1885 to 1889, there would now 
be, in our state of 2,700,000 inhabitants (of whom not less than 
10,000 manifest insanity in each year), not less than 1,500 insane 
persons living comfortably in families, and preparing in many cases 
to resume life as self-supporting men and women instead of drag- 
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ging out a monotonous life in great asylums. It is to be hoped that 


our new lunacy commissioners, free from the prejudice and superior 
to the ignorance of their predecessors, will take earnest measures 
in that hopeful policy which now is adopted in so many European 
communities, and has succeeded signally in Scotland and at Gheel. 


VIII. 


County and Municipal Charities. 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY HUGH F,. FOX, CHAIRMAN. 


It is, I believe, customary for each committee of this Conference 
to present a report at its general session. I find, in looking over the 
last five volumes of the Proceedings of the National Conference, that 
municipal charities have been discussed with remarkable thorough- 


ness. A great deal of attention has also been given to the technical 
details connected with the administration of county and municipal 
institutions. The county care of the insane, almshouse problems, 
the vexed question of outdoor relief, and the management of 
county jails will all be adequately dealt with in the various meet- 
ings of this Conference. Under the circumstances, and inasmuch as 
it has been impossible to bring the members of my committee to- 
gether, I venture to submit this paper, on my own responsibility, as a 
substitute for the usual committee report. 

I want to direct attention to the development of statecraft during 
the last twenty years of this century, in its relation to the various de- 
partments of work in which the members of this Conference are 
engaged. 

I have been going to school lately, to find out what the political 
economists, the historians, and the philosophers have to say in re- 
gard to the functions and the limitations of a representative govern- 
ment. 

Herbert Spencer asks the direct question, “ What is representative 
government good for?” He declares that “ the original and essential 
office of a government is that of protecting its subjects against 
aggression.” But in another essay he goes a step further, and in- 
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sists that, “if government has any duty at all, that duty must be to- 
perform a service of some kind, to confer a benefit. But every 
possible benefit or service which can be rendered a man is compre- 
hended under the general expression of assisting him to fulfil the law 
of his being. Whether you feed the hungry or cure the diseased 
or defend the weak or curb the vicious, you do but enable or con- 
strain them to conform to the conditions of complete happiness more 
nearly than they would otherwise do.” 

The apparent conflict in his conclusions seems at first to be some- 
what confusing; but I think they may fairly be taken as an indication 
of the evolution of Herbert Spencer’s thought, and that his own con- 
victions changed, or at least broadened, in the process. 

De Tocqueville says that “local authority has been carried to 
lengths which no European nation could endure without great incon- 
venience, and which have even produced some disadvantageous 
consequences in America” ; and in this connection he sagely remarks 
that “the authority which represents the state ought not, I think, to 
waive the right of inspecting the local administration, even when it 
does not interfere more actively.” Curiously enough, his American 
editor was so disturbed by this theory that he calls attention to it in 
the following foot-note: “Such an agent as the author suggests would 
soon come to be considered a public informer, the most odious of all 
characters in the United States; and he would lose all efficiency and 
strength.” 

It is nearly half a century from De Tocqueville’s ‘“‘ Democracy in 
America” to Bryce’s “‘ American Commonwealth.” Bryce says that 
“modern civilization, in becoming more complex and refined, has be- 
come more exacting. It discerns more benefits which the organized 
power of government can secure, and grows more anxious to attain 
them.” In the same chapter he discourses on the remarkable de- 
velopment of the regulative power of the state as follows: “ And in 
the state legislature they possess bodies with which it is easy to try 
legislative experiments, since these bodies, though not of themselves 
disposed to innovation, are mainly composed of men unskilled in 
economics, inapt to foresee any but the nearest consequences of their 
measures, prone to gratify any whim of their constituents, and open 
to the pressure of any section whose self-interest or impatient phi- 
lanthropy clamors for some departure from the general principles of 
legislation. For crotchet-mongers as well as for intriguers there is no 
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such paradise as the lobby of a state legislature. No responsible 
statesman is there to oppose them, no warning voice will be raised 
by a scientific economist.” 

The forms which legislative intervention takes he classifies roughly 
under the following heads : — 

“ Prohibition to individuals to do acts which are not, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, criminal (¢.g., to sell intoxicating liquors ; to 
employ a laborer for more than so many hours a day). 

“ Directions to individuals to do things which it is not obviously 
wrong to omit (¢.g., to provide seats for shop-women ; to publish the 
accounts of a railway company). 

“Interference with the ordinary course of the law in order to 
protect individuals from the consequences of their own acts (e.g., 
the annulment of contracts between employer and workmen, making 
the former not liable for accidental injuries to the latter; the exemp- 
tion of homesteads, or of a certain amount of personal property, from 
the claims of creditors; the prohibition of more than a certain rate 
of interest on money). 

* Directions to a public authority to undertake work which might be 
left to individual action and the operation of supply and demand 
(¢.g., the providing of schools and dispensaries; the establishment 
of state analysts; state oil inspectors; the collection and diffusion, 
at the public expense, of statistics). 

“In every one of these kinds of legislative interference the Ameri- 
cans, or at least the Western states, seem to have gone farther than 
the English Parliament. The restrictions on the liquor traffic have 
been more sweeping ; those upon the labor. of women and children, 
and of persons employed by the state, not less so. Moral duties are 
more frequently enforced by legal penalties than in England. Rail- 
roads, insurance and banking companies, and other corporations are, 
in most states, strictly regulated.” 

Well may Bryce declare, in conclusion, that “the policy of state 
interference as a whole has not yet been adequately tested.” 

Two years later John Fiske wrote, “Government is perpetually 
undergoing modifications in adapting itself to new conditions.” And, 
after discussing the various divisions of civil government in the 
United States, he says, “It is one signal merit of the peaceful and 
untrammelled way in which American institutions have grown up, the 
widest possible scope being allowed to individual and local prefer- 
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ences, that different states adopt different methods of attaining the 
great end at which all are aiming in common,— good government.” 
The crux of the whole matter is given by Fiske in this sentence, “ Ques- 
tions of civil government are practical business questions.” 

The latest word on the matter has been spoken by Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, who, in discussing the extraordinary prerogative of the 
state legislature, declares that “space would fail in which to enumer- 
ate the particular items of this vast range of power. To detail its 
parts would be to catalogue all social and business relationships, to 
set forth all the foundations of law and order.” Finally, Professor 
Wilson marks the development of representative government in a 
single sentence: ‘‘The modern idea is this: the state no longer 
absorbs the individual, it only serves him.” 

It seems to me that this whole train of reasoning leads naturally to 
the practical question of the efficiency of state regulation —if not 
state administration — of the care of all the dependent, defective, 
and deliquent classes. The application of the principle to charitable 
affairs is, of course, a matter of recent development in this country. 
Professor Amos Warner says: ‘“ We had an idea for some time that 
we were quarantined against poverty and distress by our glorious 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence. Not twenty-five 
years ago a writer in the New York /Vation, when reviewing a work 
on French charities, half apologized for treating such a subject, but 
suggested in extenuation that, if we should ever have to organize a 
system of charities, French experience might be a useful guide.” 

I am aware that I am on debatable ground. The principle of 
local self-government is the shibboleth of democracy. It is sure to 
be raised whenever any attempt is made to regulate, or unify, or har- 
monize local administration of affairs by general legislation. For 
example, New Jersey’s recent effort to establish a common standard 
of public school education was said to be “undemocratic.” Henry 
George insists that “the functions of government should be re- 
stricted to the common welfare. It should be kept as close to the 
people as possible.” Lecky, the historian, says that “in our own 
day no fact is more incontestable and conspicuous than the love of 
democracy for authoritative regulation.” The quotation is taken 
from his recent work on “ Democracy and Liberty”; and in the 
same chapter of it he says that “the expansion of the authority and 
the multiplication of the functions of the state, especially in the 
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field of social regulation, is an equally apparent accompaniment of 
modern democracy.” 

Professor Leo S. Rowe at the last annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, in treating of the possibili- 
ties and limitations of municipal control of public-service industries, 
was led by the train of his reasoning to the suggestion that, as these 
industries extend their field beyond the boundaries of municipalities, 
the state instead of the city may ultimately become the controlling 
power. Looking at the whole matter from the practical standpoint, 
the conclusions of Professor Amos Warner, who was an eminently 
practical and experienced student and administrator of charities, are 
particularly valuable. This is his dictum: “City and county politics 
seem to degrade public charities even more than other branches of 
the local administration. Charitable institutions are spoils of an in- 
significant character, thrown frequently to the less deserving of the 
henchmen of the successful political bosses. The managing boards 
of the hospital and almshouse are not content with appointing a 
superintendent, and leaving the responsibility of minor appointments 
to him, but make a complete list of employees and force the superin- 
tendent to-accept them. ... State institutions have been compara- 
tively free from this blight.” 

“The economical way is to make the locality bear all the burden, 
because then those who pay the taxes administer the relief and are 
directly interested in keeping the amount as small as possible. This 
is the old English system. It has broken down in the case of the 
special classes of defectives — the insane, etc. — because there were 
not enough of each class in a given township or county to enable 
that political unit to provide for them properly. They were there- 
fore gathered under state control, and at first the cost of supporting 
them was assessed upon the county or township from which they 
came. The difficulty of collecting these assessments, together with 
the fact that the local desire to save money too often resulted in the 
denial of relief needed, has led to the removal of an increasing num- 
ber to the support of the state at purely state expense. The county 
is then anxious to foist as many of its dependents upon the state 
as possible, since it does not feel the added burden of state taxation. 

“For the sake of securing better service we have sacrificed the 
possibility of economy inherent in local administration of relief 
work ; and it does not seem likely that we will revert to the earlier 
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principle, because to do so must usually be at the cost of less adequate 
relief. 

‘‘There will come a time, however, when the enormous expense 
arising from the system of state-administered charities will be no 
longer bearable; and we shall have to seek methods of economy in 
the administration of these institutions.” 

I suppose it is safe to assert that, at least in the more populous 
counties, the state legislators and state officers are actually “closer 
to the people” than the county administrators and officials. They 
are certainly subjected to the search-light of the press to a greater 
degree, and are consequently more amenable to the inspiration or re- 
straint of public sentiment. The circulation of the country papers is 
necessarily limited, and the publication of official notices and the 
minutes of the various local public boards is frequently their main 
source of revenue. Naturally, they cannot afford to quarrel with their 
bread-and-butter by constant criticism of the very officials upon 
whose favors they are so largely dependent. No system will, how- 
ever, be successful so long as the spoils doctrine is in vogue in the 
appointment of the managing and subordinate employees who ad- 
minister the work of public charities and correction. The matter 
was well put by a Topeka paper recently : — 

“The conviction has been growing generally all over the country 
that the management of the great public charitable and penal institu- 
tions is a business by itself, which should be in the hands of trained 
experts, not of politicians, and that the existence and progressive 
management of them can only be protected by making them as 
little as possible subject to political changes in the state. Kansas 
is suffering, perhaps more than most states, by reason of alternate 
Populist and Republican boards of state charities, with the constant 
revolution in management, and turning out one set of employees to 
make room for another. There is a growing and a just sentiment 
that no chances should be taken of mixing politics with charitable 
business, and that some such law as is in existence in Iowa should 
be enacted in Kansas, taking the charitable and penal institutions 
entirely out of the category of political jobs to be distributed after 
every election.” 

Professor N. M. Butler, in his published addresses to the National 
Educational Association, says that ‘the spoils system is absolutely 
undemocratic and utterly unworthy of toleration by an intelligent 
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people. ... Public sentiment must be first interested, then educated. 
... Efficient public service is a mark of civilization. To turn over 
the care of great public undertakings to the self-seeking camp- 
followers of some political potentate is barbaric.” 

The keystone of Professor Butler’s educational creed is this: “ In 
a democracy at least an education is a failure that does not relate 
itself to the duties and opportunities of citizenship. ... To live 
together with one’s fellows in a community involves fitness so to live. 
This fitness, in turn, implies discipline, instruction, training. That 
is education. The highest type of individual life is found in com- 
munity life. Ethics passes into or includes politics, and the educa- 
tion of the individual is education for the state.” 

This is the basic principle which explains and justifies the whole 
matter of state interference, whether in the education of its citizens 
or the care of its dependants. 

To return to the main question, is it not easier to apply a plan of 
civil service reform in connection with a centralized state system 
than with a loose system of independent local organizations, which 
supervise their own work and are amenable to no other oversight or 
control ? 

This has certainly been the experience in New York State. More- 
over, the value of trained service and the necessity for properly 
classifying the inmates are more apparent in a large institution 
than in institutions which only care for a small number of each kind 
of cases. 

Let me cite a few concrete examples of the judgment of experts 
in regard to state regulation. The Industrial Commission, in its 
recent report to Congress on prison labor, declares that “the state 
should have absolute control of the care, punishment, reformation, 
and employment of the prisoners, as well as disposition of the 
products of the industry.” It concludes that, “in order to harmonize 
the antagonistic interests of the different states, it is essential that 
the industrial operations of all the penal, reformatory, and eleemosy- 
nary institutions in each should be under the supervision of a 
central office. 

“The adoption of laws embracing the above principles has been 
retarded by the prevailing industrial, economic, social, and climatic 
conditions in many of the states. These conditions are so diversi- 
fied, and the industrial, moral, and educational possibilities of the 
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prison population differ so widely in the several states, that the 
commission is of the opinion that it is impracticable for all of them to 
adopt a uniform law for the employment of prisoners that would be 
identical in all of its provisions. The necessity for uniform législa- 
tion is, however, fully realized. It is the only permanent remedy 
for the abuses that exist under the system now prevailing and for the 
abatement of competition with free labor.”’ 

This is merely carrying the argument to its logical conclusion ; and 
the suggestion is capable of a wide extension, which is well worth 
serious consideration. 

Mr. W. P. Letchworth, in his recent work on “ The Care and 
Treatment of Epileptics,’’ quotes a number of authoritative opinions 
as to the responsibility of the state in this matter. Most thoughtful 
physicians, he says, demand that the state should protect the com- 
munity against the degenerate, as well as against the criminal, by 
making provisions for their isolation and maintenance. 

“The tax-payer should not shrink from the cost of this separate 
maintenance ; but, fortunately, it has been demonstrated that the 
epileptics, like the feeble-minded, under skilful leadership can earn a 
good deal for themselves, and gain thereby in health and indepen- 
dence.” 

Who ever heard of the epileptic or the feeble-minded being skil- 
fully treated under county care? 

The Lunacy Commission of the state of Maryland reports: “ There 
can be no doubt of the fact that the state should assume the care 
and control of all its insane. The older countries and many of our 
own states have found by experience that this is the only proper 
way of dealing with this class of dependants. The actual cost under 
this system is less, because the percentage of recoveries is so much 
greater ; and the unfortunate persons are vastly better cared for than 
under the county system.” 

The commission comments upon the county almshouses as 
follows: “ Very few improvements are to be reported from the 
county almshouses. Most of these institutions are in bad repair. 
They are inadequately furnished, they are usually overcrowded, and 
in many instances the superintendents are totally lacking in the 
qualifications for their office. Consequently, the unfortunate patients 
do not have proper care and supervision. The superintendents of 
these institutions are poorly paid. They have, in most instances, a 
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large farm to supervise in addition to the care of patients, and, 
unfortunately, are changed with every change in the politics of the 
county.” 

However, it qualifies its recommendations, so fat as they apply to 
the care of the demented and idiotic cases, as follows: “ A very 
large proportion of the population of the almshouse consists of ter- 
minal dementia, idiocy, and imbecility. There is no reason why this 
class should not remain in the county institution, provided the alms- 
house is properly managed and the inmates suitably cared for. As 
a matter of fact, such cases are a distinct burden to the hospitals for 
the insane, and occupy room that is needed for cases of acute 
insanity or chronic cases that require careful supervision.” 

This is in line with suggestions which have recently been made in 
New Jersey. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities says, in the last issue of its 
Bulletin: “It has been the fond hope of state and county officials, 
as well as of relatives and friends of insane persons in this state, 
that the law of 1898, requiring the state to extend its provisions for 
the insane so as to include all persons maintained in county infirm- 
aries, might soon be enforced. At one period in the history of the 
care of the insane in this state it was a question of how cheaply the 
obligation might be borne. Now it is a question of how well they 
are cared for.” 

“ Trained nurses in a ratio of one to four or six should be main- 
tained.” 

I have not been able to make more than a cursory examination of 
the reports of the various state boards. But the primary object of 
this paper has been to open up a discussion of the question of the 
proper relation of the state to county and local public charities, etc., 
and to emphasize the fact that the solution of the problems involved 
is essentially a question of practical administration, which involves 
no conflict with any of the principles of democracy. 

The following are the principal conclusions which ,I have 
gathered’: — 

First, that the state should regulate by legislation the disposition 
and care of all persons who are public charges, whether dependent, 
defective, or delinquent. 

Second, that the state should supervise all institutions for the 
care of such persons and inspect them regularly. 
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Third, that the state should enact and enforce a civil service 
system of competitive examinations for the employees of all such in- 
stitutions and for local overseers of the poor. 

Fourth, that the plans for all such institutions should be approved 
by the state board of charities before adoption. 

Fifth, that the state board of charities should be entirely non- 
political. 

Sixth, that the state board of charities should inspect all private 
charitable societies, etc., annually, and that all such societies be re- 
quired to obtain a charter subject to the sanction of the state board. 

Seventh, that the state generally takes better and wiser care of 
its defectives and delinquents than do the counties and cities, es- 
pecially (with regard to the defectives) the acute cases and those 
that will yield to skilful treatment. 

Eighth, that the expense of maintenance should fall upon the 
community in which the person has a legal settlement, the state 
assuming only the cost of administration. 


SOCIAL DEGENERATION IN TOWNS AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


BY F. W. BLACKMAR, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


There is a common belief entertained by a large number of people 
that the country is free from the social evils that exist in the city, 
and that the latter is a place of great danger on account of social 
degeneration. This belief is emphasized by the oft-repeated state-° 
ment that the city is kept in vigor and preserved from decay by the 
constant stream of humanity, that flows from the country to replenish 
it. There is also a feeling that the country, with its large space and 
abundance of free air and sunshine, is conducive to morality and 
social progress. In the main, these two conclusions are correct, only 
there is not the wide difference between the country and the 
city as regards social degeneration that is usually pictured. If the 
city suffers from the dangers of its population, the country suffers in 
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another way on account of its sparse population. Each has its own 
evils to combat, and each its own evidences of degeneration. More- 
over, there is a marked difference in ease of determining these two 
phases of civilization; for the dense population of the city makes it 
easy to observe and count the evidences of wickedness there, while 
the sparse population of the country makes it difficult to estimate 
and recount the scattering elements of decay. While the country 
offers no such opportunity for such a high degree of civilization as 
does the city, it yields not such low degrees of misery and degenera- 
tion. While fresh air, sunshine, and plenty of room may modify the 
conditions of society in the country, there are constant causes of de- 
generation which apply to all societies alike, whether urban or rural. 

But a careful examination of the population of small towns and 
rural districts will show many evils and many forms of social degen- 
eration. The broad, bountiful fields, magnificent trees with the 
luxuriant foliage, the smiling landscape with the flood of sunshine, 
all lend a certain vigor of life; and yet in a measure they cover a 
multitude of evils. So far as my own observation goes, the apparent 
causes of degeneration in small towns and rural districts may be 
enumerated as follows: first, the lack of proper police force ; second, 
bad sanitation; third, isolation; fourth, improper means of educa- 
tion; fifth, improper religious instruction; sixth, unwise philan- 
thropy; seventh, bad punitive and judicial systems; and, finally, 
inducements that the country offers to vagabond life. These may 
seem small things to talk about, and, in comparison with the manage- 
ment of an insane asylum, a penitentiary, or an imbecile asylum, 
they are insignificant, yet, I aver, none the less important ; for, if the 
tide of crime and degeneration is ever to be successfully stayed, it 
will be by searching out the apparently insignificant causes of 
degeneration and removing them. 

Referring to the first, the lack of proper police force, I have refer- 
ence to the small towns, where boys grow up with idle habits and a 
freedom of life entirely unsuppressed, on account, in a measure, of 
improper police protection. This defect not only leads in many in- 
stances to idle and vicious habits, but has a tendency from its very 
nature to develop a spirit of resistance to the laws and consequently 
a sort of imbecile rowdyism which leads to viciousness and finally 
to crime. Thus a large number of petty crimes and misdemeanors 
which appear on the police records are induced by the very loose- 
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ness of our social control. The bad boy of a country town or village 
has an unlimited opportunity to cultivate all forms of meanness and 
wickedness. Where boys are allowed to loaf in gangs about the 
street corner, or engage in shooting craps or playing cards in ob- 
scure corners of the town, using obscene language, making idle or 
indecent remarks about passers-by, committed to the cigarette habit 
and other bad habits, there is developed a tendency to evil which, 
once well started, can never be overcome. 

Not that these crimes can be traced entirely to a lack of police 
force ; for there are many other causes,— such, namely, as bad educa- 
tional methods. There are a large number of girls and boys who 
are taking a regular course in the public schools with little interest, 
only doing what they are forced to do, and avoiding as much as 
possible the routine of school. Having no compulsory education, 
efforts of teachers and parents are futile in controlling this element; 
and their education ends by their getting a smattering of books and 
a large knowledge of experience in the arts of pure deviltry. 
Indeed, many boys, through the carelessness or lack of control 
of parents, absent themselves at an early age from the school-room, 
and, having no disposition to work, grow up in habits of idleness 
and shiftlessness. They are in a worse condition by far than the 
children who at an early age are kept from school by parents to 
work in shops. The remedy for this evil is to make industrial 
education a part of the school system, and to force all children who 
have a tendency to evil habits through a course of moral and indus- 
trial education or training. This would have a tendency to deter- 
mine all such students to industry, and awaken in them new powers 
and efforts which instruction in books alone could never accomplish. 
The time has arrived when a diversity of education shall be insisted 
upon to fit the diversity of occupations in life as well as the natural 
adaptability of the children. They must therefore be classified at 
an early period of life, and the education best calculated to fit them 
for their life-work given them. We do not enter business in pha- 
lanxes, we do not take up the duties of citizenship in phalanxes, nor 
do we reform people in phalanxes. Then let us cease to give uni- 
form education to children in phalanxes. . 

But, speaking of the tendency toward criminal life and vile habits 
arising from the lack of the right educational methods and proper 
police force, there is another subject directly connected with the first 
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recognition of criminal tendencies in youth. I have reference to the 
jail and the lockup. It is a remarkable thing in Kansas that in 
some of our counties and small towns our jails are entirely without 
inmates ; but, where the town is sufficiently large to have cause for 
inmates, very imperfect provision is made for the proper care of 
such. Most inmates of jails are serving short sentences for the 
punishment of small crimes and misdemeanors, or are there awaiting 
trial at the next term of court, or, having been sentenced, are await- 
ing removal to the penitentiary, reformatory, or reform school. 
Here is an opportunity for criminals of different ages and degrees 
of crime to assemble together. In most of our jails there is little 
attention paid to the classification of criminals or the prevention 
of their association. Scarcely any systematic effort is made to 
educate, reform, or improve the inmates of our ordinary jails. The 
result is that the ordinary jail becomes the greatest breeder of crime 
of all modern institutions. Let me draw a picture illustrating the 
evil tendency of the modern jail. A boy of fourteen years of age, 
who through careless habits and evil companions. has overstepped 
the boundary of the law, is overtaken in his crime, and is committed 
to jail. Without friends or advisers, he stands alone, the whole 
social fabric on one side, and he on the other. He is put into a cell 
with two men considerably older than himself, one of them in jail for 
the first time, who, through the pressure of circumstances, has been 
apprehended and committed to jail. He feels that he is there 
unjustly, that others were the real criminals, and he the victim. He 
is angry, outraged, and declares that he will be avenged; but he is 
on one side, and all society on the other, and he declares that he 
will be revenged on society as soon as he gets out. The one ques- 
tion with him is how he can accomplish his purpose. The third 
is a hardened criminal who has been in the penitentiary, committed 
several crimes, and now is apprehended and is awaiting trial. He 
knows a great deal, and, like most criminals, is even boastful, being 
ever ready to tell criminal number two how to take revenge on 
society ; and number two becomes a ready scholar. It will be diffi- 
cult to tell the effect of all this upon a boy who feels that number 
two is ‘imprisoned unjustly. Number two teaches him how to 
become an enemy to society, and it all ends in a plan or a plot as 
soon as they are all out to accomplish some crime, in which the boy 
is an accomplice. The picture itself is not unreal; for it is repeated 
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over and over in various forms, to my knowledge, in various parts 
of the country. 

The jail thus becomes an educator in crime, It should be im- 
proved by having for confinement, first, a respectable building in- 
stead of a dungeon, well ventilated, heated, and lighted; and a care- 
ful classification of prisoners should be made, solitary confinement 
being preferred to all other classifications. A system of labor should 
be established for part of the day; and a system of education, moral, 
religious, and intellectual, should be established for the other part 
of the day. In this way the tendency for evil influence of the jail 
‘ would be greatly modified, if not absolutely changed. Boys are fre- 
quently committed to jail who ought to be in school. Ought not 
education to be provided for them in jail? Ina report from seventeen 
jails in the state, over 5 per cent. of the inmates were under fifteen 
years of age, and 20 per cent. between fifteen and twenty years of 
age. The youngest inmate reported was eight years of age. 

In large cities the bad judicial conditions are conducive to crime 
on account of the corrupt practices of police judges and justices. 
It sometimes happens that prisoners who have friends are dismissed, 
while others no more guilty than these are committed because they 
are friendless. Very little trouble of this kind is experienced in 
rural districts. The chief difficulty arises from carelessness or 
ignorance in the administration of justice. A show of injustice by 
courts, newspapers, and public opinion, has a great tendency to in- 
crease criminal intent. 

There is another phase of degeneration arising out of various 
causes, especially in villages and towns,— the congregation of men 
and boys around street corners and grocery stores, and I might say 
on the farm, on Sunday and evenings after work is done. Events of 
the day are not noteworthy, and for the lack of good books there is 
comparatively little to talk about. The time is passed in the use of 
vile language and the telling of vile stories, whose chief evil is found 
in the excitement of improper thoughts and evil images. The 
effects of a polluted imagination in social and individual degenera- 
tion have never been estimated. The positive side has been greatly 
enforced by those who advocate proper ideals, proper thoughts, and 
noble conceptions of life. The mind of youth that runs to vile lan- 
guage, vile thoughts, and vile conceptions, soon loses its native 
power, and is on the road to degeneration of thought, if not imbe- 
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cility. But the effect upon the moral power is even greater; for it 
soon loses its moral standard, and, having no guide, knows not the 
difference between good and evil. Nor is it likely to end without 
developing an abnormal physical life, and probably leading to phys- 
ical degeneration through evil habits and the failure to properly 
estimate the nobility of the body. A large number of criminals and 
degenerates in cities and towns received their first bad impulses 
from the evil associations of farm hands and common laborers, where 
vile stories, vile language, and indiscriminate lying were the com- 
mon order of life. The dull monotony of toil, where laborers regale 
each other with a few vile stories told over a hundred times, with 
variations in which the English language is obscured with profane 
epithets, is a highway to imbecility and crime, whose evil influences 
can only be overcome by the sweet influences of a pure home life ; 
and those lacking the latter go down. 

Perhaps in this connection might be mentioned the isolation of 
country life, which fails to yield the strength of social culture. The 
relative increase of insanity in rural districts can be traced to a con- 
siderable extent to the isolated condition or the monotonous life of 
many people. The activity of people in the city, the whirl of bright 
machinery, the constant tax of the wits to keep out of the way and 
keep pushing on with the crowd, is alike destructive to vile stories, 
vile language, and insanity arising from monotony of life. No one 
can realize how fully the mind grows by its activity, and how one’s 
nature expands by social contact, until he takes an individual with- 
out books, without knowledge, without social companionship, whose 
soul perishes and whose nature dries up, whose humanity gradually 
becomes extinct, through a degenerate process. If the city has too 
much activity with its tendency to crush the life out of individuals 
by grinding and pressing, the country in many instances allows peo- 
ple to perish, to degenerate, through stagnation caused by isolation. 
The isolated farm life has its own perils, as is shown in the fre- 
quency of insanity, crime, and suicide. Many of its victims under 
a greater variety of life would have been saved from a terrible fate. 
Better schools, better religious influences, and better social life are 
found in populations that are dense without overcrowding than in 
the isolation of sparsely settled districts. 

One of the defects of modern town and rural districts, another 
specific cause of social degeneration, is the lack of sanitation. It is 
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generally supposed that a person would be essentially healthy in the 
country. Why, no one can tell, unless by habit or custom people 
have been sent to the country to overcome the heat or foul air of the 
city. The danger of the country town arises from improper sewer- 
age and lack of care about garbage, and the use of poor water. 
Typhoid and malarial fevers are more prevalent in small towns and 
rural districts than in cities. The casting of garbage about the back 
door and the use of impure water from wells and cisterns all have a 
tendency to foster and develop diseased conditions which are not 
easily overcome. You will always know that a sewerage system in 
a small town has a good many opponents because, having always 
been without drainage, many people do not see the need of extra 
expense. Boards of health, wherever they exist, generally get to- 
gether after the prevailing epidemic has done its worst. There isa 
lack of care in regard to health, so many diseases follow filth and 
dirt everywhere. It is a mystery how people in rural districts and 
in the outskirts of towns survive the foul sanitation that exists. In 
fact, many do not survive ; and the death-rate is greatly increased on 
account of this slack system of sanitation. The effect is to cause 
weakness in individuals, breaking up of homes and families, destruc- 
tion of property, and degeneration from hereditary taint. Small 
and crowded homes frequently place a low estimate of the character 
of women. 

Referring to another phase of degeneration in rural districts and 
small towns, there are to be mentioned the evil effects of indiscrim- 
inate and improper marriage. I am not certain that this is any 
worse in the country than in the city, but there is a carelessness in 
rural districts in this respect. Unwholesome and improper alliances 
frequently lead to degeneration; and these are likely to occur in 
sparsely settled places, where there is not so much choice in 
matrimonial unions as in densely settled districts. Moreover, the 
social evil in cities, while excessively bad and degenerate in itself, 
covers up evils which exist in other forms where hasty and improper 
marriages prevail. The marriage relationship is a very delicate sub- 
ject, and has generally been avoided on that account. It is gen- 
erally left to the discretion of public sentiment or left to go its own 
course. As it is, outside of a few general laws, no strict supervision 
with a view to social improvement is had over matrimony. Ne- 
braska at its last legislature passed a law forbidding the granting of 
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marriage licenses to individuals tainted with certain diseases, It is 
doubtful whether this law will be declared constitutional, but it is a 
step in the right line of improving matrimonial alliances. Great 
care should be taken to prevent marriages without visible means of 
support of both individuals and prospective support of a family. 
Now this means of support may not be in wealth: it may be in 
property or the means of acquiring property sufficient to live upon. 
Beyond this a system of registration of the individual and his ante- 
cedents in a town registry should be insisted upon. Matrimony 
should be forbidden between all abnormal creatures or those affected 
with serious chronic and hereditary diseases. Marriage licenses should 
be granted only to persons who have received instruction in physi- 
ology, anatomy, and hygiene, and made some special preparation for 
life. Evening schools should be opened in every city, where courses 
of lectures should be given on these subjects; and as far as possible 
they should be taken up as a part of the public school system. All 
of our efforts to reclaim humanity will have but little effect so long 
as we permit the spreading of a race of imbeciles and degenerates 
and the physical, moral, and intellectual weaklings that are brought 
into this world on account of carelessness, especially in rural districts. 
The remedies for these and other evils of country life might be 
greatly lessened by the greater effective service of the church. 
There are many towns that suffer from religious destitution. The 
competition of the various denominations for a church in the town 
frequently leads to the building of more churches than can be 
supported. Take a town with eight hundred people and having six 
churches. Not over half the population of a town upon an average 
are church-goers. Here we have six struggling congregations, with 
six poorly paid preachers, everything poorly organized, every church 
organization bearing a burden of debt, and by their jealous compe- 
tition bringing the whole Christian service into disrepute. What a 
change would there be, could all of the churches be united in one 
healthy organization, which could afford to employ a first-class pastor 
with a good salary, carry on a systematic religious work in a town 
with ease, the congregation being out of debt! The wonder is that the 
leading men of some of our churches complain that the membership 
of the church is falling off, when there is no means of healthy 
growth extant. While we are dependent upon the church for good 
service, care must be exercised, or it will be a case of misplaced 
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confidence. The church must arouse itself and take on new meth- 
ods of work, or the agency for the salvation of society must pass 
over to other hands, While seeking for a genuine religious life of 
service, let us beware lest we fall short of the aim, and have religious 
destitution instead. 

I come now to speak of the last great cause of degeneration as 
that of unwise philanthropy. The methods of helping the poor in 
most of our towns and country places are evil in the extreme. The 
lack of proper information in regard to helping people without doing 
an injury to society frequently leads to the increase of pauperism and 
eventually to social degeneration. There are comparatively few 
people in rural districts or towns that suffer from hunger. There are 
always plenty of food and plenty of care; and yet it is true that in 
every town we shall find certain families that have grown up as 
paupers, being helped from year to year by the church or by the city 
authorities or by benevolent individuals. Year after year these 
people grow up in weakness and helplessness, becoming paupers in 
spirit and degenerates in mind, living in poor habitations, dressed 
in rags, afflicted with sickness, children irregular at school, growing up 
in idleness and beggary, lacking in thrift, industry, and independence, 
every dollar of aid sending them down lower into degradation. 
Many people in towns persist in sending such families down to per- 
dition, developing an inferior race of creatures. The only remedy is 
the union and co-operation of all charity workers, including the 
mayor, the township trustees, church people, and private charity 
workers. If these would work together in a system with careful 
methods of help, the evils of indiscriminate giving might be over- 
come in part. 

Then there are those having no local habitations, called tramps, 
who by obtaining food and clothing are encouraged in their profes- 
sion, and become more and more worthless each succeeding year. A 
new species of tramp has developed in the West on account of the 
peculiar causes or methods of settlement of this great country. The 
struggle for land and the failure of some to get it, the lack of returns 
on certain soils that would not yield an income, and the consequent 
necessity of moving have developed a habit of moving from place to 
place, seeking for better conditions, which through the reign of pov- 
erty become worse instead of better. This finally develops a race 
of people who are constantly on the move. They live in a covered 
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wagon; and with a broken-down team of horses they travel from town 
to town and from place to place, camping on the roadside, begging 
bread for the family and corn and fodder for the horses. These 
people are not large in number in proportion to the population, but 
there are a sufficient number of them to mark them as a distinct type. 
While they are not criminals, they do not hesitate to appropriate the 
things of which they have need. Investigation of a large number of 
these tramps showed that a large majority of the women were im- 
moral. It is sometimes, though not always, difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them and the honest, industrious family that leaves one section 
of the country for another. They represent the helpless drift of the 
great social mass that came out into this Western country to develop 
the territory and seek homes and lands for tillage, just as the ordinary 
tramp represents the drift of competitive labor. 

In a consideration of this whole subject the reform of every phase 
of social degeneration that I have mentioned is only found by mak- 
ing improved social conditions. Reformatories, reform schools, and 
jails are not sufficient to prevent crime. Changes must be made in 
the actual conditions of life before the stream of crime will cease. 
If we wish to prevent incorrigibility, we must make the surroundings 
better. It is not intended here to ignore the hereditary influence in 
the development of incorrigibility, only to emphasize the fact that 
there is an evolution downward which makes degenerate humanity. 
While we try to prevent the increase of degenerate types through 
birth and immoral tendencies, our strongest work will be found in 
making better environment. The better social, moral, intellectual, 
legal, judicial, industrial life must of necessity prevail if we wish to 
check the tendency downward to weakness, pauperism, crime, and 
extinction. Better sanitation, better kinds of education, better care 
of unfortunates and criminals, better means of social improvement, 
better effects of religious life,— all these may prevent degeneration in 
the family, in the town, in the county, and in the state. 
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POOR-FARMS AND PAUPERISM IN KANSAS. 


BY W. L. A. JOHNSON, 


COMMISSIONER BUREAU OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, KANSAS. 


The presentation of the subject assigned me in the brief time 
allotted necessitates the omission of very many important details 
and the discussion of general propositions only. The data for this 
article are based upon an investigation recently made by the Bureau 
of Labor and Industry, the results of which will appear in the 
Fifteenth Annual Report, which is now in press. 

Dividing the subject into two general parts, we have, first, ‘“‘ County 
Asylums, or Poor-farms,” and, second, “ Outside Relief.” 

It is proper first, perhaps, to refer to the law governing that part 
of our public charities relating to county asylums, which is found in 
the Laws of 1862, under the title of “ Relief and Support of the 
Poor,” a part of which is as follows : — 


It shall be lawful for the board of county commissioners in the 
several counties of the state, whenever they may deem it advisable, 
to purchase a tract of land in the name of their respective counties, 
and thereon to build, establish, and organize an asylum for the poor, 
and to employ some humane and responsible person or persons, 
resident in their respective counties, to take charge of the same upon 
such terms and under such restrictions as the board shall consider 
most advantageous for the interests of the county, who shall be 
called “ superintendent of the county asylum.” 


The duties of such superintendent are defined as follows : — 


It shall be the duty of such superintendent or superintendents to re- 
ceive into his or their care and custody all persons who may become 
a county charge as paupers, and to take such measures for the em- 
ployment and support of such pauper and to perform such other 
duties as the board of county commissioners shall from time to time 
establish, order, and direct, consistent with the laws of this state. 


The provisions made by our law for the maintenance and care of 
poor children make it the duty of the overseers of the poor and of 
the superintendents of the county asylums to “bind out such poor 
children as fall under their care,” and, 
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Whenever it shall be necessary and practicable, poor children 
of the asylums who cannot be bound out, or whom it may not be 
expedient to bind out as apprentices, shall be educated thereat, 
and, for the purpose of carrying the same into effect with the Jeast 
possible expense, it shall be the duty of said superintendent to send 
them to the common school in the township in which the asylum is 
situated during the continuance of its session. 


The above are the principal points of the laws of our state gov- 
erning county asylums, prescribing who shall give and who receive 
and the methods of their administration. I wish to say here that it 
is, perhaps, desirable to avoid as much as possible statistical details 
in a paper of this nature; but, having no theories to present on this 
subject, I shall deal with these matters from the view-point of the 
statistician, leaving the student of these questions to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Inquiring into existing conditions, the result and outgrowth of the 
statutes above referred to, we find that, of the 105 counties in the 
state, 80 counties conduct or operate county asylums, or “ poor- 
farms,” as they are usually designated in this state. In 77 counties 
the asylum farms are owned by the county, 52 of which are operated 
directly by the county ; and in 25 counties they are leased to persons 
designated as superintendents, the inmates being maintained by con- 
tract. Three counties operate asylum farms by contract which are 
owned by private parties. The remaining 25 counties of the state 
neither own, conduct, nor operate asylum farms. 

Of the 80 counties owning asylu:n farms, 76 report the total value 
of lands, buildings, live stock, and implements to be $558,454,— an 
average value of $7,348. 

The grand total expenditures for 1899 of operating the 80 asylum 
farms, including the expense for labor, repairs and improvements, 
seed, live stock, tools, and implements, furniture and fixtures, food, 
fuel, salaries, county physician and medical attendance, and other 
miscellaneous expenditures in the maintenance of the 1,615 inmates 
who were maintained at some period of the year, is $135,978, or an 
average cost per asylum of $1,743 for the 78 reporting. It is also 
found that the total number of days’ inmates were maintained by 67 
counties, reporting 281,794 days at a total cost of $120,914, which 
makes the average cost per day per inmate of 42.9 cents per day. 

With 75 counties reporting, the whole number of inmates main- 
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tained at some period during 1899 was 1,615,— an average of 21.5 for 
the counties reporting. This makes an average of 1.1 inmate for 
each 1,000 population of the state. The average number of inmates 
maintained during the whole year is 922.7,— an average of 13.1 per 
county,— which is 0.6 of one inmate for each 1,000 population of our 
state. 

It is found that the maximum number of inmates maintained at 
any one time was, for the 72 counties reporting, 1,159, of which num- 
ber 67.5 per cent. were males and 32.5 per cent. were females. In 61 
counties the time in which such maximum number occurred is given as 
follows: for the first quarter of the year, 22 counties; second quarter, 
7 counties; third quarter, 14 counties; and fourth quarter, 18 counties. 
This points out the fact that the maximum number occurs in the first 
and fourth quarters, being no doubt due to the winter season. 

Of the 1,615 inmates reported, in 1,362 instances the cause of 
distress is given, being classified under the two general heads, 
** Within the family,” with 1,302 inmates reported upon, and “ Out- 
side the family,” with 60 inmates reported upon. Of the 1,302 
causes arising “within the family,” the following classifications are 
given: disregard of family ties, 65 ; intemperance, 76; lack of thrift, 
industry, or judgment, 192 ; physical or mental defects, 494; sickness, 
accident, or death, 190; other causes, 285. The causes arising 
“ outside the family” are given as follows: lack of employment not 
due to inmate, 5; volunteer service in United States army, 8; de- 
grading surroundings, 27; unwise philanthropy, 5; miscellaneous 
causes, 15. 

Of the 1,615 inmates reported on, the nativity of 1,366 was ob- 
tained, the records being silent as to the remainder. Of this num- 
ber there are 609 males and 344 females American-born, being a 
total of 953; and 334 males and 79 females are foreign-born, a total 
of 413. In other words, 69.6 per cent. of these inmates are Ameri- 
can-born. Of the American-born, 26 counties report a total of 135 
colored inmates. 

A total revenue of $32,618 is received by 61 counties from the 
sale of farm products during the year. While this materially reduces 
the net expense to the county, we find there are 5 counties whose 
income from the sale of farm products not only meets all of the ex- 
pense attendant thereto, but who have to their credit a net income 
of $2,655,— an average for the 5 farms of $531 for the year 1899. 
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Of the 77 asylum farms owned by the counties, in 52 instances the 
superintendents are paid an annual salary, the total amount of which 
is $28,110,— an average of $540.58. In the other 25 instances the 
superintendents secure their remuneration from products of the farm 
and contracts for maintenance of inmates. The average length of 
service of superintendent is three years and six months. The tenure 
of office of superintendent is said to be affected by political changes in 
the board of county commissioners in 20 instances, and in 52 in- 
stances it is reported as not so affected. 

As to the system or methods of operating asylum farms, of the 
77 counties owning such farms, 52 are operated directly by the 
county, and 25 are leased to superintendents and the inmates main- 
tained by contract. 

Considering first the asylums operated directly by the county, for 
purposes of comparison we find that their average value is $8,357 ; 
that all employ a superintendent, the average annual salary being 
$540.58, ranging from the minimum of $104 in Wichita County, where 
no inmates were maintained during 1899, to the maximum of $1,100 
in Reno County, where an average of 13.5 inmates were maintained 
in 1899. The average annual expenditure for the operation of these 
asylums for 1899 was $1,989.08, the average number of inmates 
maintained being 666.7. Of the 52 counties, 47 report that 212,000 
was the whole number of days’ inmates that were maintained, at a total 
cost of $93,483, or an average of 44.4 cents per inmate per day, rang- 
ing from the minimum of 12.8 cents for Wyandotte County, with a 
population of about 65,500, maintaining an average of 50 inmates for 
the year, to the maximum of $2.04 for Rawlins County, with a popula- 
tion of 5,127 and with a total of 1 inmate during the year. 

Considering, secondly, the asylums leased to superintendents and 
maintaining inmates by contract, we find that the average value of 
these 25 farms is $4,681, and that the average expense of operating 
23 of these asylum farms was $1,318, there being 2 counties at no 
expense whatever, as no inmates were maintained. In 18 counties 
the whole number of days’ inmates that were maintained was 68,023 
at an expense of $23,624, or an average of 36.8 cents per day, 
ranging from the minimum of 21.3 cents in Bourbon County, with a 
population of 25,500 and maintaining an average of 35 inmates dur- 
ing the year, to the maximum of $3.08 per day for Sherman County, 
with a population of 3,400, with 2 inmates maintained,—a total of 
150 days. 
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Under this system the inmates are maintained by contract let to 
the lowest responsible bidder. In 24 counties the contract price for 
maintaining adult paupers averages $1.90 per week, ranging from the 
minimum of $1 per week in Neosho County, which maintained an 
average of 18 paupers at the asylum farm during 1899, to the maxi- 
mum average of $3 per week for Sherman and Hodgeman Counties, 
with an average of 2 inmates each. For 2 counties reporting the 
average price for the maintenance of pauper children is $1.22 per 
week. It should be noted here that in certain instances the cost for 
clothing, sewing, nursing, and medical attendance, is borne by the 
county in addition to the contract price. There are many instances, 
however, where the entire maintenance and care, including medical 
attendance, are covered by the contract price. It might be added that 
no two contracts under this system are alike, and that the true con- 
ditions can be determined only upon the examination and study of 
all the contracts, which cannot, of course, be given here. This brief 
presentation of these two systems has been deemed necessary, in 
order that a comparison may be made between the values, cost of 
maintenance, and other features pertaining to the peculiarities of 
these systems. It is found that the average value of the asylum 
farms operated directly by the county is $8,357, while the average 
value of farms leased to superintendents is $4,681. - It is further 
found that the average number of inmates of farms directly operated 
is 13.8, and in leased farms the average is 19.3 inmates. This in- 
dicates that the governing factor in the direct supervision and con- 
trol of asylum farms is determined by the value of. the property 
rather than by the number of dependent inmates. It is further found 
that the average cost of maintenance per day per inmate of directly 
controlled farms is 44.4 cents as compared with 36.8 cents per day on 
farms leased to superintendents. 

In closing the asylum farm feature of this paper, I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the unfortunate fact that the care and 
custody of the property involved seem to take precedence over 
the care and custody, or the welfare, of the dependent inmates. 
While the omission of any uniform methods of management of our 
asylum farms may be due to the absence of any provisions in our 
law requiring the same, it would seem that the county commis- 
sioners might devise some uniform method of management based 
upon humane considerations in behalf of the inmates, prescribing, 
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at least, some simple rules or methods looking toward the im- 
provement of the inmates, and tending to ultimately lessen, if not 
eliminating entirely, many of the evils of pauperism. That this 
is not true is evidenced by the examination of nearly a hundred 
copies of the contracts, secured in our investigation, existing between 
the county commissioners and superintendents of the poor-farms of 
Kansas, wherein commercialism overshadows humanitarianism to 
the extent that, in a five-page contract prescribing regulations re- 
garding the care and custody of property and products, two lines are 
thought sufficient to provide for the welfare and interest of the in- 
mates ; and in many instances no reference whatever is made to the 
inmates. The following examples may be of interest, pointing out 
this fact: in one county the superintendent agrees to “care for all 
inmates”; in another county he agrees to “care for and oversee 
the poor-farm,” the nearest reference to inmates, but he also kindly 
agrees to “take Goop care of all the stock now on the farm.” In 
another county, reference is made to the contract of the superin- 
tendent in the following language: ‘The county gives him $ per 
‘head’ a week for boarding the paupers.” In still another county 
the superintendent advises the world that he is in charge of an asy- 


lum for the poor by inscribing on his official county letter-head the 
following: — . 


— ——, Superintendent County Farm. 


BREEDER OF 
POLAND CHINA HOGS, SHORTHORN CATTLE, AND 
. STANDARD-BRED POULTRY. 


In this case the business not only is carried on with the sanction 
of the county officials, but is tolerated by the people of the county. 
These few instances are cited to demonstrate the degree to which 
commercialism enters into the operation and management of some 
of our asylum farms. I desire to say, however, that these few sam- 
ples are not characterisiic of any considerable majority of our coun- 
ties or our people, but are pointed out to indicate the possibilities 
of the admixture of profit and gain with the disbursement of public 
charities in the absence of well-defined laws governing the care 
of our delinquent and dependent classes. While these contracts 
indicate the absence of any well-defined regulations for caring for 
the inmates of our poor asylums, it is but fair to say that there 
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is no evidence in the recent investigation made by the Bureau of 
Labor of any gross neglect or ill-treatment of the inmates cared for 
in our various county asylums. But, on the contrary, in the majority 
of cases there exists the kindliest consideration for the inmates, even 
in absence of law on the subject. 


OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


We come now to the presentation of the second part of this paper, 
the subject of “Outside Relief”’ and its administration in this state. 
The law governing this feature of the relief for the poor was also 
enacted in 1862, and has the virtue at least of being as “ ancient” 


as any governmental function of the state. Its principal provisions 
are that 


The mayor and council of incorporated cities and the township 
trustees of the several townships shall be the overseers of the poor 
within their respective townships and cities, and shall perform all 
the duties with reference to the poor of their respective townships 
that may be prescribed by law. 


The law further provides that 


Every county shall relieve and support all poor and indigent 
persons lawfully settled therein, whenever they shall stand in need 
thereof; and the board of county commissioners may raise money 
for the support and employment of the poor. 


And it is further provided that 


The overseers shall enter in the poor-book of their respective 
townships or cities all persons in their township or city who are un- 
able to care for themselves, and who shall, im their judgment, be en- 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of this act. 


Non-resident poor are provided for as follows : — 


Upon complaint of any overseer of the poor, any justice of the 
peace may issue his warrant directed to and to be executed by any 
constable or by any other person therein designated, to cause any 
poor person found in the township or city of such overseer likely to 
become a public charge and having no legal settlement therein to be 
sent, and charged at the expense of the county, to the place where 
such person belongs, if the same can be conveniently done; but, if he 
or she cannot be so removed, such person shall be relieved by said 
overseer whenever such relief is needed. 
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Also we find provisions for an accounting of this disbursement in 
the following clause : — 


The overseers of the poor shall make a return to the county clerk 
of the sums of money required for the poor of their respective town- 
ships, . . . which sums shall be paid quarterly out of the county 
treasury upon the order of the board of county commissioners, in 
the same manner as other claims of the county are paid. 


The law also directs that 


The board of county commissioners of the several counties are 
hereby directed to settle with the overseers of the poor in the several 
townships of their respective counties at least once in every year, 
and oftener if they shall deem the same necessary. 


Under the provisions of the above law it will be seen that no 
detailed information is required of the officers whose duty it is made 
to disburse our county charities. Concisely stated, it may be said 
that the principal defects of the law are that the officers whose duty 
it is to execute this great public trust are elected for short terms 
(one year), that the caring for the dependents within their charge 
is regarded as one of their minor duties, and that, primarily, they 
were not specially elected for the purpose of administering this 
particular public function. It will also be noted that there is an 
absence in the law of any requirement for an investigation into the 
character or surroundings of the applicant for relief, requiring only 
that the overseer pass his judgment upon the petition of the ap- 
plicant, resulting in the usual order upon some merchant for the 
relief asked for. Such order eventually reaches the board of county 
commissioners and is ordered paid, and the amount entered upon 
the record in a lump sum without any data as to the cause of dis- 
tress, age, sex, number in family, number of times relief has been 
granted the applicant, or any other data in which the public should 
have a right to be interested. The exception to this rule of 
procedure under the general law occurs in two counties only in 
this state, which by special legislation have been provided with a 
“commissioner of the poor,” who not only personally investigates 
the condition of the applicant for relief, but makes all purchases that 
may be required for his assistance. 

Considering now the financial feature of this outside relief, it is 
found that, of the 105 counties in this state, 100 counties paid out 
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for outside relief to persons other than inmates of the asylum farms 
during 1899 the sum of $209,152.67, or an average of $2,091.52. 
The remaining 5 counties not only report zo outside relief paid out, 
but that they do not operate any asylum farms, not one cent being 
paid out for county charities during 1899. It may be of interest to 
know that the total population of these 5 counties is 8,509. As 
there are no data obtainable as to the number of persons or number 
of families relieved, or the frequency of the same applicants obtain- 
ing relief, further calculations or comparisons on the subject of out- 
side relief are impossible. 

Summing up the grand total expenditure for the relief of the poor 
by the 1oo counties which made expenditures, we have: for the 
maintenance of the inmates of asylum farms, $135,978.40; for out- 
side relief to persons other than inmates of asylum farms, $209,- 
152.67,— which makes a grand total of $345,131.07 expended for 
relief of poor during 1899. The total population being 1,425,119, it 
is found that the expense per capita of maintaining our county chari- 
ties for 1899 was 24.2 cents. 

In conclusion, in justice to Kansas, we ask that it be borne in 
mind that the principal part of the law governing our county char- 
ities was enacted in 1862, with slight amendments ten years laters,— 
at a time when the total population, according to the census of 1860, 
was but 107,206, when the possibilities of our present greatness 
along other lines was little realized except by a sanguine few. We 
confess to being sadly behind the times with respect to the methods 
and management of our public charities through the county and 
township systems; but it is safe to say that the usual energy and 
enterprise characteristic of our people will not permit us to long 
remain in the rear of the procession. 

The coming of this Conference marks the beginning of a new and 
better era, as there is not the slightest doubt but that the public 
conscience of Kansas will readily and intelligently respond to the 
seed sown here, and make such progress in the improvement of our 
methods and management of our state and county charities as 


becomes the great sunflower state which I have the honor to 
represent. 
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PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
BY FREDERIC ALMY. 


Institutional relief alone will never meet the needs of the poor. 
There must, of course, be outside relief also. It will not do to say: 
“‘ Here is an almshouse, there are orphan asylums and hospitals and 
homes for the aged. The institution is there to save you from starv- 
ing. If you have become even temporarily dependent, no matter 
why, and have saved nothing or not enough, you can break up your 
home and distribute your family in these institutions.” No charity, 
however modern, will ever speak this word. ‘There must be outside 
relief to stand between the better poor and the institutions. The 
question is whether it is ever safe to have this outside relief given 
from the public treasury. 

One point more is obvious. There must not only be outside re- 
lief, but it must often take the form of out-and-out alms. Relief 
through work or through education will not cover all cases. There 
must often be cash or orders for food or fuel, sometimes tempo- 
rarily, until a disability comes to an end, sometimes for many years, 
until the children of a widow are old enough to earn; and this aid 
should not be in skimped doles, but should be sufficient to prevent 
the need of begging to supplement it. I speak of this because the 
cry against alms has nowadays gone so far that I have actually 
heard the executive worker of a relief society in an intelligent city 
insist that such relief should never be given. Alms are the most 
lazy, vicious form of charity, and ingenuity and patience can nearly 
always find a better help; but repressive charity or helpful substi- 
tutes for charity will not always serve. ‘We cannot hope to cure 
the deadly moral disease of pauperism by simply withholding help” 
(Rev. James M. Pullman); and yet we must remember, too, that 
“no system should encourage improvidence by giving to the un- 
thrifty at every crisis of their lives advantages for which the thrifty 
have toiled and economized....The improvident and reckless 
should, of course, be relieved, adequately and humanely, but on 
conditions distinctly and avowedly unattractive.” (London C. O. S.) 
We must relieve all, but not all alike. 
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Consider now this relief in alms, whether in cash or in orders for 
food and fuel, which must be given outside of institutions. Is there 
any reason why it should not be given from an adequate public 
treasury, letting the burden rest equally upon all tax-payers instead 
of upon the few willing givers who pay perennially, or upon the pov- 
erty-stricken treasuries of private relief societies, which may or may 
not be able to give prompt aid to sudden, starving poverty? Shall 
the outside poor rest upon the public treasury or upon precarious, 
desultory private charity? Private charity can be just as vicious 
and pauperizing, just as wasteful, just as corrupt and profligate, as 
public charity. If public almsgiving with no investigation or with 
no intelligence is bad, why not reform it instead of doing away with 
it? To acquiesce supinely in a debauching city government, and to 
attempt to organize a private agency to do the city’s work, is a sur- 
render of manhood. It is not “strenuous.” If well-administered 
city relief is best, reform your civil service, and make such relief 
your goal. 

Are we willing to say that public outdoor relief, even when 
intelligent and honest, as in Boston, is worse than the un- 
organized, spasmodic, insufficient private charity of most of our 
cities? No one would go so far; and yet there may be inherent, in- 
eradicable defects in public alms which make them unsafe, no mat- 
ter how guarded. In my own city of Buffalo, for instance, for many 
years all city aid has been checked by a double investigation, both 
public and private, and through a review of the need of each family 
by competent committees. Moreover, there is no general relief so- 
ciety of any strength to take the place of city aid. Shall we, under 
these conditions, do away with the city aid, and trust to a develop- 
ment of private charity? 

At five national conferences of charities I have been an anxious 
seeker after light on this subject, full of doubts, and arriving very 
slowly at what seemed almost the unanimous opinion of the leaders 
of these meetings,— that it was best that public aid should confine 
itself to institutional relief, humanely and adequately bestowed, leav- 
ing all outside relief to private charity. At times it has seemed to 
me that the arguments I heard were cloudy. Take the stock ex- 
amples of Brooklyn and Philadelphia. In 1877 city outdoor aid in 
Brooklyn amounting to $141,000 was cut off all at once; and in 1879, 
in Philadelphia, city aid to the amount of $75,000 was in the same 
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way suddenly done away with. In spite of this, there was little or 
no increased demand upon the private relief societies in either city, 
and an actual decrease in the number of the poor in institutions. 
What this proves, however, is only that uninvestigated outdoor aid, 
public or private, does more harm than good, and runs to intolerable 
excess. This is undisputed. With easy aid “ you can have just as 
many paupers as you choose to pay for” (Fawcett). 

The very first conclusion of the Josiah Quincy report to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in 1821 is “that, of all modes of 
providing for the poor, the most wasteful, the most expensive, and 
most injurious to their morals and destructive to their industrious 
habits is that of supply in their own families.” This is an arraign- 
ment of all outdoor relief, not of public outdoor relief only. It 
does not touch the question whether the limited amount of alms, 
which all agree must be given, should be given by the state or by 
individuals, City after city can be called in evidence on the evil 
of uninvestigated relief. The latest on the list are Syracuse and 
New Haven. Buffalo proved this in 1877, when its Charity Organi- 
zation Society began its investigation of all city outdoor aid, and in 
three years reduced the amount from $112,000 to $29,000, or over 
60 per cent. This was over twenty years ago, and our question now 
in Buffalo is whether, even so guarded, city outdoor aid is still bad 
and to be done away with. This question is not answered by citing 
the stories of Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 

Again, the question is not whether there should be much or little 
outdoor aid. That question also is no longer open. What I would 
point out is that all the illustrations where lavish city aid kills thrift, 
saps independence, tempts character, and breeds pauperism, can be 
fully matched by just such lavishness and stupidity in the adminis- 
tration of private charities. Think of the free soup-houses and free 
lodging-houses which encourage beggary and vice under the cloak of 
the Christian church ! 

The evil effect of alms is pertinent to our present inquiry only in 
so far as it shows that less alms is needed to relieve poverty fitly than 
would commonly be believed, and, consequently, that the amount 
necessary would not be too heavy a burden in any community for 
private charity. 

Nevertheless, the argument against all outdoor relief, public or 
private, cannot be too often stated, even if familiar phrases must 
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be again employed. The Conference meets constantly in new places 
and has new hearers, and some reiteration is allowable. In the first 
place, then, to refuse relief, as a rule, except in institutions is not 
inhumane. The institutions for the poor have been vastly improved, 
and are now adequate and comfortable. Moreover, it is wonderful 
how the refusal to give outside the institution develops grit, restores 
health, and brings relatives and friends from under cover. In the 
second place, it does not break up families. Figures from many 
cities show that the population of the institutions hardly increases at 
all when outside relief is stopped. Again, it is not cheaper for the 
tax-payers; for, although in the case of each single family it is 
cheaper to supplement its earnings with alms than to support it out- 
right, the number who would refuse the almshouse, but will accept 
this private and pleasant relief, is so great that the total cost is always 
swélled. Mr. Bailward, of London (London Charity Organization 
Review, December, 1898), gives detailed figures, covering a series of 
twenty-six years, to show that wherever outdoor aid is liberal the 
relief in institutions becomes large, also. “The more outdoor relief 
you give now, the more indoor relief you will have to give by and by.” 
To show what becomes of those who are refused out-relief,—to 
show that they do not just starve, as is sometimes claimed,— Mr. 
Bailward states that in Whitechapel, a district of London with a popu- 
lation of 73,594, outdoor relief was largely reduced in 1871, and, four 
years after, all the families whose aid had been cut off were visited. 
Out of 600 individuals, 11 had gone to the workhouse, 2 were dead, 
76 had been lost track of (probably through change of address), and 
all the remaining 511 were found, and found to be not a whit worse 
off than when they were receiving alms. Mr. Bailward claims also 
that, when public alms were checked, the deposits in savings-banks 
and building societies increased by leaps and bounds, and that in 
Bradfield, for instance, after the restriction of outdoor relief the 
membership of mutual benefit societies increased nearly threefold. 
Briefly, it is alms versus thrift. It is hardly too much to say that 
people do not beg because they are poor, but that they are poor be- 
cause they beg, and that as long as they beg they will stay poor. 
For centuries the stream of charity has been steadily flowing, and the 
flood of poverty has been growing; and we have not stopped to con- 
sider that it might be merely cause and effect. Investigation is no 
cure for this evil. It is not enough to investigate? and find that the 
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applicant is really poor. We must ask also whether he need be poor 
and whether alms keep him poor; whether his poverty is voluntary, 
and a thing which he can end if he will. Pauperism is far too con- 
tagious a disease to be tolerated with safety. When once contracted, 
it becomes rapidly virulent, and the epidemic spreads from room to 
room in a tenement and from house to house ina street. Miss Zilpha 
Smith sums all up when she says, “Our effort should be to use the 
agencies for voluntary relief to the end that all who can shall be 
helped into self-support, and that those who have done their best to 
prepare for emergencies or for old age shall have their inadequate 
resources supplemented, while not interfering with the lesson that 
want of foresight and bad habits both lead to the almshouse.” 

Returning now from this digression, which for very many here has 
been elementary, and admitting that it is unwise to give much relief 
of any kind, investigated or uninvestigated, we come back to the 
special question whether such outdoor relief as must be given should 
ever come from the public treasury. 

As a matter of fact, half of our largest cities give no public alms. 
In some cases this is a deliberate reversal of a former policy as un- 
wise. New York City abolished public out-relief in 1875, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia in 1879, and Washington in 1898. Other cities 
are endeavoring to abolish it, and there seems to be no movement at 
all in the opposite direction. Of the 21 cities in this country having 
a population over 200,000, 10 give practically no public out-relief, 
and 2 more, Cincinnati and Jersey City, give very little. The ro 
cities which give no public alms are about equally divided between 
the North and South, and in intelligence and public spirit compare 
favorably with their sister cities which give from the city treasury. 
The 10 which give no public alms, but supplement institutional re- 
lief with private charity, are, in order of size, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Washington, Kansas City, and Louisville.* Certainly, 
these cities do not neglect their poor. The poor do not “die in the 
streets” in New York and Brooklyn, as I hear it said they will do in 
Buffalo if city relief is abolished. Most of these cities have private 


*St. Louis and New Orleans report their city out-relief as “‘ trifling.” Louisville gives “ coal 
only.” In Cincinnati the city out-relief is only $5,520 (1897), and in Jersey City $6,000. 

Of the 21 largest cities in the United States, the 11 which do give public outdoor relief aid are, 
in order of the lavishness of aid, Milwaukee, Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Newark, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Pittsburg, Jersey City, and Cincinnati. 
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relief societies which give large sums, but all have not. If we 
broaden our inquiry to cover all cities of 100,006 or over, we find 
that Denver, Louisville, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and Jersey City, 
cities which give little or no outdoor alms, also give little in private re- 
lief. Jersey City, with a population of 200,000, spends only $6,000 
in city alms and only $2,363 in out-relief by private societies. Cin- 
cinnati, with a population of 400,000, spends $5,520 in city alms and 
$10,463 in out-relief by private societies; these figures are surpris- 
ing, but have been pronounced correct. 

It is interesting locally to state the record of Topeka in respect to 
outdoor aid. The city last year spent for this purpose $7,815.11, or 
nearly 22 cents per capita for a population of 35,000. Of the 4o 
cities in this country with populations of over 100,000 there are only 
4 which give more public out-relief per capita than Topeka. There 
are no private undenominational relief societies in Topeka, though 
there are free beds in two hospitals. As for indoor public relief, I 
have information only of the county poor-farm, which for the year 
ending April 1, 1900, cost $4,116. The outdoor relief is said to have 
been increased very much last year by an epidemic of ‘Cuban small- 
pox.” 

Considering now the large cities, of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
which give most public out-relief per capita, it is certainly not ac- 
cident that the 8 which head the list are all Northern cities, and that 
6 of the 8 — Syracuse, Rochester, Toledo, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Buffalo — are not only Northern cities, but lake cities. In these the 
winter closing of navigation on the lake and canal throws many out 
of employment, while the severe winters increase the expenses of the 
poor and at the same time stop all the outdoor work upon which 
common labor is so dependent. 

In most of these cities where public relief is lavish there is little 
or no out-relief by private societies. This is so also in Topeka. In 
fact, it seems to be well established that liberal public out-relief checks 
the growth of the more sympathetic, more personal and helpful work 
of private charity. Moreover, a careful study of the returns from 40 
cities shows that private relief is at least threefold more effective 
than public,— that in the cities which depend only upon private out- 
relief the amount per capita averages only one-third as much as in 
the cities which depend upon public alms. This is not surprising, for 


many resources are open to private charity which are hardly possible 
for a municipal official. 
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It is not strange that one dollar of private charity will do the work 
of three or more from the poor office. In the words of Lowell, ‘‘ The 
gift without the giver is bare’’; and private charity, if it deserves the 
name, involves devotion and personal service. That love and char- 
ity are, or should be, synonymous, is familiar to every student of 
language. Charity is a far higher thing than alms, as Saint Paul 
well knew. ‘ Though I give all my goods to feed the poor,” he says, 
“and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” A/ms only can 
come from the city poor office,— alms chastened, alms purged, alms 
immune to a large extent, in some cities, but still alms only, and not 
charity. I doubt whether the agent of any poor office goes from 
place to place looking for fit employment to help a discouraged man 
who says he cannot find any or to test a shirk who would run from 
work if he saw it. He does not overhaul the plumbing which has 
induced disease or arrange the transfer of a family to a more sani- 
tary or a more moral environment. He does not persuade the land- 
lord to wait for the rent or argue with the holder of a chattel 
mortgage. He does not entice the children to the settlements, 
where they will get aspirations instead of alms, and perhaps, also, a 
wholesome discontent with unnecessary squalor. He does not teach 
the mother how to earn or put a boy toa trade; in a word, change 
the conditions which caused the poverty. He can only relieve; and 
relief, we are all agreed, is the very lowest form of charity. 

In Buffalo the Charity Organization Society has secured the co- 
operation of 130 churches and charitable societies, each willing to 
take the care of a few families from it instead of anxious to shift 
their burdens upon it. It has organized to some extent the loving per- 
sonal service of private charity which bridges the gap between rich 
and poor and enters the home instead of being passed through the 
window of the poor office. It endeavors to find for every poor family 
a personal friend, and so to increase the contact between rich and 
poor. All this is almost impossible for the city poor office; but are 
we not once more aside from the question? No one advocates the 
substitution of city charity for private charity, but only that the ab- 
solutely necessary relief be given frqm the adequate public funds, 
and that this be supplemented by private personal service. Suppose 
we let private charity supplement well-administered public charity, but 
not displace it. The first objection to this lies in the fact that public 

charity in any city tends to check the development of private charity. 
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A study of our 40 largest cities shows that of the 10 which give the 
most liberal public out-relief there is not one that gives liberal private 
relief, and that 7 of these 10 have no private relief societies at all. 

Buffalo is one of the 10 cities with lavish public alms. It has 
absolutely no general, undenominational society for private relief. 
It has, however, a charity organization society, the oldest in America, 
which was generously endowed in 1877; and this brings “me to my 
final point. In cities where the public out-relief is either intelligently 
and conscientiously administered, as in Boston, or thoroughly checked 
and guarded, as in Buffalo, and where private charity also is to some 
extent intelligent and well organized, can the results be called satis- 
factory? These are the ideal conditions for the advocates of public 
out-relief. Do they produce that minimum of public alms which by 
common consent is desirable, not for the tax-payers, but for the good 
of the poor themselves ? 

It is fortunate for the purposes of argument that these two cities 
present this interesting question under opposite conditions, though 
in both cases vividly. In Boston there is a board of twelve overseers 
of the poor, unsalaried, appointed instead of elected, and composed 
of the most intelligent and public-spirited citizens in an intelligent 
and public-spirited community. We cannot expect public relief (or 
even private relief) to be better administered. This is conspicuously 
shown by the fact that in twenty years the number of families helped 
by the city has been more than halved, while the average amount 
given to each has almost doubled. The number of families has de- 
creased from 6,627 to 3,076, and the average amount given has in- 
creased from $12.12 to $22.20. Adequate relief rather than doles is 
the aim of the Boston poor office. Add now the fact that in amount 
of private relief no city in the country can compare with Boston. Its 
private relief as compared with its population comes to the enormous 
rate of 24 cents per capita. In addition to this we all know that 
Boston is foremost in the development of the modern social sub- 
stitutes for charity and in wise preventive work ; and all this is noth- 
ing new, but a long existing condition. We should expect then, with 
these conditions, to see the evil necessity of public outdoor relief re- 
duced to its minimum. On the contrary, it is excessive, The only 
one of our 20 largest cities which now gives a larger amount than 
Boston is Chicago; and the per capita rate is exceeded only by 
Detroit and Milwaukee. 
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I turn now to Buffalo, which, by the way, until one year ago ex- 
ceeded even Boston both in its gross and in its per capita-public out- 
relief. Since 1899, through the efforts of the Charity Organization 
Society, assisted by the Salvation Army, the settlements, and 
churches, it has been reduced from $118,000 to $51,000; and 
the end is not yet. In Buffalo the city alms are given by a single 
overseer of the poor, elected by popular vote, who is at present 
honest, but not over-intelligent ; and this overseer of the poor is re- 
sponsible to no one. He can give as he pleases. As for private 
relief, as has been said of Chicago, the trouble is sometimes not so 
much the overlapping of relief as to stretch it out enough to makegt 
cover the city’s nakedness. Under such circumstances shall we in 
Buffalo do away with this too generous city aid, and leave the poor 
we are not sure to what, or shall we rather guard and reform it? 
We have tried the latter. As I have said, before 1877 there was no 
investigation ; and the foundation of the Charity Organization Society 
reduced the aid in three years from $112,000 to $29,000,— over 60 
per cent. Since then, for over twenty years, every case of city aid 
has been investigated and registered by as capable agents as any 
charity organization society in America can boast of. For many 
years the city also has had competent investigators who duplicated 
this work; and volunteer district committees of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society review carefully all this city aid, and approve or 
disapprove, though their disapproval is not binding upon the over- 
seer of the poor. 

I come now to a fact which I have not advertised in Buffalo, and 
which I hesitate to state even here for fear of laughter. Although 
our city out-relief a year ago had reached the prodigious sum of 
$118,585, four-fifths of all this aid had been duly reviewed and ap- 
proved by our own intelligent district committees. 

As I read the lesson of these two cities, the public treasury cannot 
safely take the place of private relief. However guarded, it tends to 
excess. The city treasury seems to the imagination of the poor big 
and inexhaustible, and they turn to it in every domestic emergency 
with a sense of right. They cast thrift tothe winds, and throw them- 
selves fairly upon our necks. I have been over case after case of 
the Buffalo relief. The families are poor, desperately poor, with no 
immediate resources ; and during the business depression and hard 
times which have accompanied my short association with the Buffalo 
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society it seemed impossible to say they could find work if they 
would. Over and over we have voted in favor of “ temporary relief,” 
though more severity would probably have been wholesome. The 
overseer of the poor of Providence speaks well in his report for 1898, 
when he says: “I am satisfied from personal observation and inves- 
tigation that many apply to this department for relief with the feeling 
that the city is in obligation to assist, whether they are in actual need 
or not. By this I do not wish to be understood to mean that the 
majority of applicants are not in want when they apply. WhatI do 
wish to convey is that many apply for city aid, feeling the city must 
do something for them; and for that reason little effort is made on 
their part to obtain employment. It is a very easy matter for one 
who is inclined to shirk the responsibility of providing for his family 
to say he cannot secure employment, thereby putting the responsi- 
bility of finding something for him to do upon the department.” 

No doubt we have sinned in Buffalo, and have been lax in our 
judgments ; but, if so, it is a deep, it is an inexpressible consolation 
to us to look upon Boston, which i$ in the same plight with its easier 
conditions. In Boston, with its private aid societies, it seems to me 
that the city aid should be stopped short without a tremor. If to give 
much out-relief of any kind is bad, however, does the experience of 
Boston and Buffalo leave any escape from the conclusion that public 
out-relief is especially dangerous, and this wholly apart from its ordi- 
nary effect in checking the growth of private charity? The poor do 
not rest their whole weight so confidently upon the less conspicuous 
resources of private charity, and they do not have the same feeling of 
title to it. As Thomas Mackay well says, the real argument against 
public outdoor relief does not rely upon any greater discrimination 
used by private relief societies, but upon the greater moderation of the 
poor in making claim upon a private fund. 

It may be urged that this argument, if carried to its logical limit, 
would apply equally to public institutional charity. That institu- 
tional charity also runs easily to excess is flagrantly shown by the 
New York City orphan asylums; but there is an obvious distinction 
to be drawn. Institutional relief is much less open to imposition. 
Men do not go to hospitals unless they are sick, or to homes for the 
aged unless they are old, or to the almshouse unless they are desti- 
tute; but many are perfectly willing to go to the poor office for what- 
ever they can get. It is surprising to see what faculties of self-help, 
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almost atrophied by disuse, are developed when the almshouse 
becomes a possibility. The latent powers of the poor have been 
compared to those of boys who swim when thrown into the water, 
even when they were perfectly sure they could not, because they sup- 
pose they are left to their own endeavor. Private charity must stand 
in the background, ready to help if need be, but advertising its relief no 
more than is absolutely necessary. This for public charity is almost 
impossible. I agree with Mr. Washburn, the overseer of the poor 
for Jefferson County, New York, who stated it as the result of his 
fourteen years’ experience that public outdoor aid manufactures more 
paupers than even liquor, and that in cities where public outdoor 
relief is given there is more unrelieved poverty and more need of 
private charity than where there is none. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OUTDOOR RELIEF, PER 
CAPITA.* 


The following table shows the 4o largest cities of the United 
States arranged, first, in order of least public relief, and, second, in 
order of least private relief. For purposes of comparison they are 
divided into 4 classes, of 10 each. The figures at the left of the 
names of the cities show their rank according to population. The 
figures in parentheses show in what class each city will be found 
in the opposite column. For instance, under public relief, Mew 
York (4) means that, although New York gives no public out-door 
relief, under private relief it will be found in group 4 (liberal). 


PUBLIC — 1897. PRIVATE — 1897. 
1 (mone). I (mone). 


1 New York (abolished 1875), (4) $0.00 35 Memphis - (1) No reply 


3 Philadelphia( “ 1879) (3) .00 19 Minneapolis . . . (3) {0.000 
4 Brooklyn ( “ 1879), (3) 00 28 Toledo .... . (4) 000 
6 Baltimore . - « « « () CO 89 Syracuse  .... ) 000 
11 San Francisco . . . . (4) .0o 30 Columbus ... . (4) 000 
15 Washington (abolished 34 Scranton... . (4) .000 
1898) .... =. + (3) ©0 37 Fall River . . . . (4) 000 
21 Kansas City . . . . . (4) .00 39 Richmond... . (2) 000 
24 Denver. . . -.- . - (2) 00 12 Detroit ($625). . . (4) .002 
32 Atlanta. . . . . . ~ (3) 00 40 Grand Rapids ($575), (4) .005 
35 Memphis .. ... . (?) .00 


* From the Charities Review for April, 1899. 
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PUBLIC — 1897. 
2 (dittle). 


Louisville (coal only) . (2)$0.01 
St. Louis (trifling) . (4) .o1 
New Orleans (trifling). . (2) .o1 
Cincinnati ($5,520) . (2) .o1 
Jersey City ($6,000) (2) .03 
Indianapolis ($7,185) . (3) -04 
Pittsburg ($15,323). - - (4) .05 
Providence ($7,927) - . (4) .05 
Richmond ($4,595). - - (1) .05 
St. Paul ($9,695) . . - (2) .06 
3 (considerable). 
Worcester ($5,807). . . (2) .06 
Allegheny ($9,066). . . (2) .07 
Albany ($7,430). . . - (3) .07 
Chicago ($136,200) . . (4) .08 
Cleveland ($32,128) . . (2) .08 
Newark ($20,792) . . . (4) .08 
New Haven ($9,069) . . (3) .09 
Minneapolis ($23,528). . (I) .II 
Boston ($69,687) . . . (4) «13 
Omaha ($19,514) - - - (3) -13 
4 (liberal). 

Scranton ($14,850). . . (I) .13 
Grand Rapids ($13,640) . (I) .14 
Detroit, 1898 ($50,545) . (1) .16 
Columbus ($21,886) . . (I) .17 
Milwaukee, 1898 ($50,227), (3) .18 
Toledo ($31,291) . . - (I) -23 
Fall River ($24,828) . . (I) .2 

Buffalo ($109,627) . . (2) .28 
Rochester ($49,023) . - (3) -28 
Syracuse ($45,092). . . (I) 34 


PRIVATE — 1897. 
2 (little). 
10 Cleveland ($2,546) 
13 New Orleans ($2,500) 
18 Louisville ($2,479) 
20 Jersey City ($2,363) . 
36 Worcester ($1,229) 
31 Allegheny ($4,150) 
25 St. Paul ($3,850) . 
8 Cincinnati ($10,463) . 
24 Denver ($4,744) 
9 Buffalo ($12,950) . 


3 (considerable). 

16 Milwaukee ($7,900) . 

3 Philadelphia ($38,121) 
38 Albany ($3,100) 
33 New Haven ($3,710) 

2 Atlanta ($4,000) . 

15 Washington ($10,000) . 
27 Omaha ($6,191) 

23 Rochester ($7,402) 
4 Brooklyn ($51,655) . 
2 Indianapolis ($8,051) 


4 (4beral). 

2 Chicago ($100,000) . 
26 Providence ($9,240) . 
17 Newark ($14,205) 

6 Baltimore ($40,272) . 
14 Pittsburg ($19,077) 
21 Kansas City ($13,404) 

5 St. Louis ($69,478) . 
11 San Francisco ($49,000) 

1 New York ($328,666) 

7 Boston ($130,534) 


(3) $0.007 
(2) .008 
(2) .o12 
(2) .o12 
(3) .o12 
(3 -020 
(2) .024 
(2)  .026 
(1) .028 
(4) .029 
(4) .029 
(1)  .030 
(3) -031 
(3) 033 
(1) .034 
(1) .036 
(3) .041 
(4) .042 
(1) .044 
(2) .045 
(3) 055 
(2)  .060 
(3) 061 
(1) .064 
(2) .065 
(1) .067 
(2) .107 
(I) .140 
(1) .164 
(3) +240 


*In 1900 appropriation reduced to $51,000, or $0.13 per capita, by effort of Charity Organization 
Society, Salvation Army, etc. 
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THE ALMSHOUSE.* 


BY MARY VIDA CLARK, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK. 


The almshouse may seem to many a subject so unattractive as 
properly to be dismissed in a short descriptive paragraph. There 
are those, however, upon whom even this dull topic exerts a certain 
fascination; and to these the Conference charitably lends an ear, 
impelled by a sense of duty or stirred by a vain hope that the hidden 
charm of this most uninspiring of our institutions may be made 
manifest. 

The chief reason why the almshouse fails to interest us is that we 
do not understand it; and we do not understand it because we regard 
it too much by itself, and out of its relation to other branches of 
public charity, and also too much 4s it is, and out of its relation to 
its past and its future. One who knows only the almshouse does 
not know the almshouse very well; and one who knows only the 
almshouse of one period hardly knows the almshouse at all. 

But one who truly knows one almshouse knows every almshouse. 
Wherever found, it is practically the same institution. Apparent dif- 
ferences may be great; real differences are slight. It is an insti- 
tution which is undergoing a process of evolution. Different alms- 
houses exemplify different stages of this evolution. 

In some cases, certain stages are shortened or omitted altogether, 
in others so unduly extended that the despairing onlookers think 
there will never be any onward movement. Possibly there may not 
be, unless the onlookers get down and push. Science recognizes 
such a thing as arrested development, not to mention reversion to a 
more primitive type. 

To explain the circumstances which determine this almshouse in- 
dividuality and which justify this view of the oneness of the institu- 
tion would lead us too far afield. For the purposes of a short paper 
it is perhaps sufficient to accept the view that the almshouse is every- 

* Throughout this paper the word “almshouse”’ is used, not according to its broad, legal defi- 
nition, as any charitable institution, whether public or private, where the poor are maintained, but 


according to the generally accepted American usage of the word, synonymous with poorhouse, a 
public institution maintained by the county, the city, or the town for public dependants. 
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where one and the same, under whatever name and at whatever 
age we find it. If this is true, then any individual almshouse may 
be helped by the experience of any other; and a principle which is 
applicable to one is applicable to all. Starting with this theory of 
the almshouse, we can perhaps make some progress towards answer- 
ing the various questions that arise regarding the proper organiza- 
tion of such an institution. 

The fundamental question on which any discussion of our subject 
must be based is, what is the function of the almshouse? What is 
its place in the general scheme of public indoor relief? Or, in a more 
simple and concrete form, wio belongs in the almshouse? In its 
first stage of development the almshouse is a sort of public dumping- 
ground for all classes of dependants and defectives and for some 
classes of delinquents. Herded together are to be found children, 
idiots, epileptics, the insane, the feeble-minded, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the sick, tramps and vicious persons, and the respectable 
aged poor. Gradually, certain of these classes are wholly or partly 
removed and provided for elsewhere. According to what principle 
is this done? How is it decided which of all these various persons 
do not properly belong in the almshouse and which do belong 
there? ; 

There are many things which determine what sort of work an 
almshouse can do. Chief among these is the character of the official 
at its head. So long as the local officers having charge of the ad- 
ministration of public charity are elected for short terms by popular 
vote, and are chosen for qualities which have little to do with the 
requirements of the position they are to occupy, it cannot be ex- 
pected that their work will be done according to scientific principles. 
Whatever heights of excellence any individual almshouse may attain 
under the temporary administration of any individual superintend- 
ent, the ordinary and normal management of the institution must be 
regarded as indifferent. Consequently, only such work should be 
required of the almshouse as can reasonably be expected of it under 
the administration of any ordinary citizen, with common sense and 
good intentions probably, but without professional training or expe- 
rience. Classes of dependents requiring special scientific treatment 
of any sort are not, therefore, proper almshouse inmates. 

Another thing which determines the work of the almshouse is its 
size. Except when connected with a large city, it is ordinarily a 
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small institution, containing on an average probably less than a hun- 
dred inmates. Any classes of dependants, therefore, who cannot 
properly and economically be cared for in small numbers, are not 
suitable almshouse inmates. 

Still another and a more widely recognized disability of the alms- 
house comes from the fact that it is an open institution, where con- 
finement is supposed to be voluntary, and so cannot provide for 
persons who are properly prisoners and should be kept under lock 
and key. 

Our principle of exclusion, then, covers three classes of persons — 
those requiring special scientific treatment, those who cannot prop- 
erly and economically be cared for in small numbers, and those who 
must be confined against their will. 

Taking up the last first, it is obvious that the almshouse is no 
place for prisoners. The most elementary classification of the de- 
pendent classes distinguishes between those who are merely depend- 
ent and those who are also delinquent. The practice of accommo- 
dating tramps and of actually receiving by commitment of the courts 
disorderly persons, which is still prevalent in most states, though in 
many there is other provision for such cases, cannot be upheld by 
any argument from either theory or experience. In states where 
there are no intermediate institutions between the jail and the alms- 
house, where the workhouse and the reformatory have not yet been 
established, cases frequently arise in which less harm seems to be 
done by committing the offender to the almshouse than by sending 
him to jail; but the incomplete equipment of such states for deal- 
ing with delinquents is no argument for putting the almshouse to 
penal uses. More advanced states provide for the commitment of 
tramps, vagrants, and disorderly persons to penitentiaries, work- 
houses, or reformatories. 

After delinquents have been excluded, there remains a miscella- 
neous population from which certain classes stand out as in need of 
special treatment of a more or less scientific nature : education for 
all children, including those who are feeble-minded, blind, deaf, and 
dumb; scientific care and, so far as possible, curative treatment for 
the insane, the epileptic, and the sick; custodial care for feeble- 
minded adults and idiots. The almshouse school cannot properly 
educate the normal child, much less the defective. The almshouse 
doctor, commonly a general practitioner in country districts, is not 
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fitted to treat insanity, epilepsy, and other diseases which are now 
regarded as the province of trained specialists; and the open-door 
system of almshouse management cannot insure proper restraint of 
the feeble-minded and the idiotic. 

In those states in which public charity has reached an advanced 
stage of development, all these classes of dependants are cared for 
in separate institutions especially suited to their different needs. It 
is impossible within the limits of a short paper to enter into the dif- 
ferent methods of caring for all of these various classes of depend- 
ants, but a few words may be said about each. 

The dangers of subjecting children to the influences of alms- 
house life were early realized. The imitative instinct is so strongly 
developed in all children that the character of their environment 
during their impressionable early years is of the utmost importance, 
and it is generally felt that the surest way to raise a generation of 
paupers is to rear children in almshouses. Most states in the 
Union make it illegal to receive and retain in almshouses children 
who are past the age of babyhood. But there are still many states, 
especially in the South, where this abuse has not been corrected by 
law. Some states, especially in the West, maintain pub|c institu- 
tions for children, in which they are kept temporarily, and from 
which they are either returned to their relatives or placed-out in 
family homes by adoption, indenture, or some other form of agree- 
ment. Other states leave the care of destitute children largely to 
private charitable societies, with or without assistance from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

While it is possible for the state to prohibit the admission and 
retention of normal children in almshouses, even without making other 
provision for them, but relying upon private charity to take the initia- 
tive in providing for them, defective children can hardly be excluded 
with the same assurance that private aid will be forthcoming. Con- 
sequently, most states have early established educational institutions 
for the blind and the deaf and dumb of teachable age, while leaving 
the almshouses open to them in addition. Few such children are 
to be found in almshouses, however, unless they have more than one 
defect, and, in addition to being blind or deaf, are feeble-minded, 
epileptic, or crippled. Provision for the education of the mentally 
defective has been made more slowly, and the majority of the states 


are still unprovided with public institutions for feeble-minded chil- 
dren. 
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Proper provision for adult defectives has made little more than a 
beginning in this country. All blind and deaf and dumb persons 
cannot be made self-dependent ; and, as industrial competition grows 
keener, the difficulties will increase. It is a hardship for people of 
these classes who have undergone a course of training in a state 
institution to return to the almshouse. There are a considerable 
number of private institutions for the adult blind, and it is to be 
hoped that private effort will provide more completely for both blind 
and deaf-mute adults. 

The condition of the idiotic and the adult feeble-minded is even 
more unfortunate. The danger of allowing feeble-minded women 
to be at large, or even to live under the loose restraint of an alms- 
house, seems to be little realized as yet. New York and New 
Jersey, appreciating that the best way to cut off the supply of defec- 
tive children, is to prevent defective women from becoming mothers, 
established some fifteen years ago institutions for the custodial care 
of such women. It is a hardship to the respectable inmates of an 
almshouse to be associated in the same institution with idiotic and 
feeble-minded persons. The almshouse is not equipped to care for 
and restrgin such inmates, and there is consequent suffering on the 
part of the defectives themselves, The safest, most humane, and 
most economical way of caring for idiots is to take them from alms- 
houses, and segregate them in large numbers in state institutions. 
New York was the first to establish such an institution for idiots, 
but as yet there are three times as many eligible cases outside as 
inside. In most states they are either left in the almshouses or 
allowed to remain in the institutions for feeble-minded youth. 

There is probably no class of dependants, except children, for 
whom almshouse care is more generally considered improper than 
for the insane. Experience has shown that the almshouse is in- 
capable of providing for the insane the skilled medical attention, 
trained nursing, attractive environment, and intelligent direction of 
work and play which are essential to the cure, and desirable in the 
care of such patients. With some honorable exceptions the alms- 
house system, when followed, has proved a miserable failure, and the ° 
cause of much unnecessary suffering both to the insane and to the 
sane inmates of a mixed institution. While some of the more en- 
lightened states retain a mixed system of state and county or town 
care, state care for the supposedly curable and county or town care 
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for the supposedly incurable, many states, especially in the West, 
and such states in the East as New York,— which has nearly one- 
fifth of the total insane population of the United States,— have a 
system of complete state care and state maintenance, which is prob- 
ably the best system which has yet been devised for the care of this 
unfortunate class. 

Epileptics are beginning to secure a recognition of their claims to 
treatment apart from the insane, the feeble-minded, and ordinary 
almshouse inmates. The fact that epileptics need special treatment 
has been proved by the wonderful results which have been obtained 
when they have been given such treatment. The cures achieved in 
many of the cases, and the great improvement made in nearly all 
which have been treated at special institutions, as well as the large 
extent to which epileptics can contribute to their own support when 
properly directed, should be an encouragement to all states to es- 
tablish hospitals or colonies for this class of dependants. It is ob- 
viously a hardship to retain epileptics in almshouses, where they 
have no opportunities for improvement, and where their presence is 
a source of disgust and danger to other inmates. 

In addition to these nervous diseases there are hospital cases of 
various sorts which cannot receive proper treatment in an alms- 
house. Ordinary contagious diseases have nearly always been ex- 
cluded; but that most prevalent of contagious diseases — consump- 
tion — has been freely admitted. In view of the modern opinion as 
to the nature of this disease, some few states are establishing sep- 
arate institutions for its treatment. Massachusetts already has its 
state sanitarium ; and New York is about to establish a similar insti- 
tution for the treatment of incipient cases, while provision has been 
made for the establishment of local institutions for persons in more 
advanced stages of the disease. It is, of course, inhumane to sub- 
ject ordinary almshouse inmates to the danger of contracting pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and the surest way to provide against such 
contagion is to isolate those affected in a separate institution. 

Cases of acute diseases are not generally treated in almshouses, 
and cannot properly be treated in such a place. In localities where 
there are public hospitals or private hospitals to which patients can 
be sent at public expense, these agencies are commonly used, and 
should be used whenever possible. In rural districts, where out- 


door relief is given, the sick are generally treated in their own 
homes. 
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A class of cases which is too frequently received at almshouses 
is confinement cases. Such should be sent, whenever possible, to a 
hospital or placed in the care of private charity. A young woman 
is not benefited by almshouse life, and it is unfortunate that any 
child should have the almshouse stigma attached to its birth and 
infancy. 

That any or all of the above classes of dependants cannot con- 
tinuously receive proper care and treatment in an almshouse is ob- 
vious to any one who studies the history of almshouse experiments 
along these lines. But, even if such work could be done properly 
by an almshouse, it could not be done also economically. To run an 
almshouse properly, when it has an assorted population of all kinds 
and conditions of dependants and defectives, would require in the 
superintendent a combination of special qualifications which no one 
human being could possibly possess, and would require an amount of 
money which no almshouse ever received honestly from the public 
treasury. A single almshouse with a miscellaneous population has 
not a sufficient number of inmates of any one class for purposes of 
classification ; and either each individual must be put in a class by 
himself or a rough average must be struck, which probably will not 
secure just the right sort of care for any individual. Medical super- 
intendents of hospitals for the insane say that proper classification of 
their patients demands about ten wards for each sex. A reformatory 
generally divides its inmates into at least four classes. The feeble- 
minded, idiotic, epileptic, and other defectives also require careful 
grading ; and only large numbers make this possible without excessive 
expense. The welfare of the inmates themselves, the safety of 
society, and the economy of public money demand the segregation of 
each of these classes of defectives in separate institutions under 
skilled management. 

If all the different classes of dependants and defectives who are in 
need of special treatment, which cannot, under ordinary conditions, 
be properly furnished in the almshouse, are provided for outside the 
almshouse, who then remains in the almshouse? Clearly, only those 
aged and infirm persons who are unable to support themselves and 
are without relatives to support them. To meet their needs, an insti- 
tution should be something between a hospital and a home. The 
word which perhaps best conveys the idea is the Ohio name,— in- 
firmary. 
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Even when the almshouse approaches this ideal, if we may use 
such a word in this connection, its problems are not solved. If that 
fundamental principle of almshouse administration, the classification 
of the inmates, may be regarded as divided into two parts,— the clas- 
sifying out of the almshouse of the classes that do not belong in it, 
and the classifying into and in the almshouse of the classes that do 
belong in it,— then the second half of the work still remains to be done. 
The actual and proper almshouse inmates still belong to several 
classes, and must be classified on the basis of sex, health, character, 
and individual preferences. 

Of course, the fundamental rule of Classification is the complete 
separation of the sexes. This is so obvious that‘ it hardly needs to 
be. dwelt upon here. Separation means not only separate sleeping 
and living rooms, but separate dining-rooms, separate yards, separate 
parts of the buildings and grounds, or separate buildings and grounds. 
While it sometimes happens that the population of an almshouse con- 
sists for months at a time of aged persons for whom stringent regula- 
tions of this sort seem unnecessary, there are always likely to be 
admitted persons for whom such precautions are indispensable; and 
it is best to have permanent rules which will cover such cases. It 
should be impossible for men and women to make acquaintances in 
the almshouse which, though safeguarded in the institution, can be 
continued outside if the inmates choose to leave. 

The sick should be separated from the well, and provided for in 
infirmary rooms or hospitals under the care of physicians and trained 
nurses. Further than this, the seriously ill and dying should be 
separated from ordinary cases of illness; and patients afflicted with 
consumption or other communicable diseases, if received at all, should 
be kept apart from one another and from the others. Besides the 
separation of the hospital cases from those inmates who are com- 
paratively well, the arrangement of inmates by wards should regard 
in a general way the degree of infirmity ;, and those who are likely 
to require somewhat more than ordinary attendance should be placed 
in wards where more and abler attendants are in charge. 

A classification on the basis of character, habits, and degree of 
refinement, is of the greatest importance to the inmates themselves. 
It is, of course, a hardship to respectable persons, who have seen 
better days, to associate with paupers of disreputable life or low 
habits; but, aside from these obvious lines of demarcation, minor 
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and subtle social difference must be regarded if the inmates are to be 
kept contented. The ordinary almshouse “old lady” is a person of 
little tolerance or sympathy and extraordinary sensitiveness to fine 
distinctions in the social position of herself and her fellow-inmates. 
Individual likes and dislikes are generally very strong, and must be 
regarded to a certain extent in deciding which inmates should occupy 
the same sleeping and sitting rooms or sit next to one another at 
the table. A kind and tactful matron can be depended upon to 
arrange the inmates according to the physical, moral, and social 
peculiarities of the individual, though the principle of classification 
is not easy to formulate; for classification, when thoroughly carried 
out, becomes individualization. 

As the population of the almshouse approaches uniformity, classi- 
fication within the almshouse becomes of less importance. The alms- 
house becomes simply an institution for one class of the state’s 
dependants. 

But, unfortunately, the progress toward uniformity is not rapid. 
In point of fact there is probably not an almshouse in the United 
States which is free from unsuitable inmates. The problem of clas- 
sification is thus variously complicated by improper conditions. We 
cannot, however, make exhaustive rules for the almshouse care of 
defectives and delinquents who, we think, should never be received 
at such an institution. We cannot discuss the care of children in 
almshouses, for no child who is old enough and has mind enough to 
be influenced by its surroundings should ever be cared for in an 
almshouse. Nor can we take up the care of the insane in alms- 
houses, except to deplore the fact that an insane person is ever sub- 
jected to almshouse care. 

There are certain classes of defectives, however, whom we cannot 
perhaps reasonably expect every state to provide for immediately 
or completely outside the almshouse. In some states the numbers 
of such defectives have become very great before the first steps are 
taken toward making suitable provision for them. In other states 
their numbers are so few that the need of their segregation under 
more suitable conditions is not considered urgent by a short-sighted 
public that, rather than spend a dollar for prevention, will wait until 
a million is needed for cure. 

Defective inmates should, of course, be given special care. Idiots 
should be entirely separated from other inmates, for it is a hardship 
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for others to be forced to associate with them. They should be 
under constant supervision, and should be kept perfectly clean. The 
feeble-minded should be usefully employed to the extent of their 
ability ; but they should be kept under strict supervision, especially 
the women, who should not be allowed to work in parts of the build- 
ings where they are likely to meet men. Epileptics should be 
occupied and fed in strict accordance with a physician’s orders; and, 
if possible, a specialist should direct the treatment of such cases. 
They should never be left alone, lest they injure themselves during 
their epileptic seizures. Reformatory cases should be kept apart, 
not only from the other inmates, but, to a considerable extent, from 
one another, lest their demoralizing influence should be strength- 
ened. They should be fully employed under careful supervision. 

After a decision has been reached as to who belong in the alms- 
house, the next point to be considered is what sort of buildings and 
equipment are needed for the proper care of such persons. 

The location of the almshouse is an important matter, regarding 
which the public mind cherishes a delusion. The “ County Farm” 
has become almost synonymous with the “‘ County House,” and the 
necessity for a farm seems to be regarded as axiomatic. The farm 
idea is outliving its usefulness. It did very well a generation ago, 
but its day is passing. The great reduction in the price of agricult- 
ural products which has occurred during the past twenty-five years 
makes it cheaper, on the whole, for an almshouse to buy most of its 
food supplies than to raise them. When the almshouse ceases to 
maintain able-bodied inmates, when the insane and the epileptic, 
who are often benefited by farm work, are removed to special insti- 
tutions, then the need of a farm ceases to be important. While the 
acreage should be sufficient to provide vegetable gardens, it is doubt- 
ful whether at the present day a county farm is a good investment 
of public money. If the almshouse is an infirmary for the aged, it 
should be situated in the vicinity, and within easy reach of the 
largest town in the county, where it can enjoy the advantages of the 
cheapest market and the best medical service, and where the in- 
mates can be visited by their friends, and have other privileges 
which are difficult to secure in the country. 

The construction of almshouse buildings in the older states has 
gone through three clearly marked stages of evolution. The first 
may be called the “converted farm-house” stage. When young and 
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small communities began to collect their poor from the family homes 
where they had boarded them, according to the primitive custom of 
still earlier days, they purchased for their tse a dwelling-house,— 
generally a farm-house on a farm,— which, by simple makeshifts, 
was changed into something like an institution. When this humble 
home was outgrown or worn out,—in the older states about the 
middle of the century and for a generation later,— a new almshouse 
would be built; and the stage exemplified by the new building may 
be called that of the “imposing edifice.” The architecture of this 
period was from the outside in; the building was planned for the 
admiration of the passers-by rather than for the comfort of the in- 
habitants. It was generally four or five stories high, regardless of 
the infirmities of its inmates, perfectly symmetrical, though the male 
population was generally two or three times the female, and in other 
respects planned without apparent reference to the uses to which it 
was to be put. The third stage, which was entered upon during the 
last quarter of the century, and which still prevails, is the so-called 
“ cottage plan,”— a plan which seems to combine the benefits of both 
previous plans without their defects. The cottage plan may be 
roughly described as a group of houses connected by passages. An 
almshouse of this type, in its simplest form, consists of a cottage for 
men and a cottage for women, and between them an administration 
building with- offices and living quarters of officers and employees, 
kitchens, dining-rooms, laundry, store-rooms, etc. This arrangement 
may be varied by adding a cottage in front of the administration 
building for the residence of the superintendent; a separate hospital 
building may be added to the group; and the number of cottages on 
one side may be increased without interfering with the other side. 
No building for the accommodation of almshouse inmates should 
be more than two stories in height. As a general rule, the dormi- 
tories and bedrooms should be on the second floor, and the day- 
rooms on the first floor, so that one floor can be thoroughly aired 
during the day and the other during the night. A mixed system of 
dormitories and small bedrooms is best adapted to the needs of 
almshouse inmates. Most of the men can be accommodated in dor- 
mitories; but few women are happy under such conditions, and it is 
a hardship to force respectable old women, who are used to privacy, 
to spend the last years of their life in unhomelike surroundings. 
Every almshouse should have either suitable infirmary rooms or a 
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separate hospital building, situated with special reference to facilitat- 
ing supervision, and providing good ventilation, plumbing, and heat- 
ing, and abundance of sunlight. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the proper construction, ar- 
rangement, equipment, and management of an almshouse ; and these 
are matters regarding which there are differences of opinion, and 
which in some measure are determined by local conditions. A few 
words may be said, however, regarding the important matter of officers 
and employees. Perhaps the most common and the most serious de- 
fect of almshouses is the insufficiency or the inefficiency, or both, of 
the attendants. The keeper, though frequently chosen for experi- 
ence in machine politics rather than in administrative work, is gen- 
erally well-meaning and possessed of ordinarily good judgment. 
The matron, while usually appointed for no other reason than that 
she is the wife of the keeper, frequently brings to. her work a thor- 
ough knowledge of housekeeping, a conscientious devotion to her 
work, and an abundance of sympathy and tact. But beyond these 
two officers there is generally nothing but “hired girls” and “farm 
hands.” One of the most important, if not absolutely indispensable, 
of employees is usually lacking. This is the nurse. Every alms- 
house should have at least one trained nurse to take charge of the 
hospital or infirmary department under the direction of the physi- 
cian. Such a nurse is not only of invaluable assistance to the doc- 
tor, by carrying out his orders with implicit obedience, and by being 
able to act independently and intelligently in emergencies, but she 
introduces a higher standard of cleanliness and order in all depart- 
ments of the institution. The matron and the nurse should be as- 
sisted by a sufficient number of carefully selected attendants, who, 
while not requiring for their work great executive ability and special 
training, should possess in a high degree such moral qualities as 
patience, sympathy, cheerfulness, and conscientious devotion to duty. 

Without good officers no institution can do good work, however 
well equipped or well supported it may be; but with good men and 
women in charge, and a sufficient number of them, the well-being of 
the inmates is assured. 

If an almshouse is a failure,— and many almshouses are,—it may 
have itself to blame or it may not. In the one case inefficient men and 
bad methods may keep the almshouse from doing its proper work; 
in the other case the trouble may be due to the fact that the almshouse 
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is trying to do alone the work which should be divided up among 
many charities, private and public. The real trouble with most 
almshouses is probably a combination of these two defects. For the 
first trouble the only remedy is better government, purer politics, 
greater and more intelligent public interest in the performance of 
public duties. For the second trouble we would prescribe a trans- 
fer to the state of work which counties and cities prove they can- 
not do. 

State hospitals and asylums and colonies are, from one point of 
view, but the offshoots of the original almshouse stock. The alms- 
house cannot be studied as an isolated institution. Its proper organ- 
ization is conditioned on the existence of institutions for -those 
classes of dependants which it cannot properly care for, but which 
will inevitably drift into it if there is no special provision made for 
them. A state’s charitable institutions, both public and private, 
are interdependent. 

But, while all other charitable institutions may be regarded as off- 
shoots of the almshouse, they have taken a large part of its vitality. 
Little by little the correction of its evils has diminished its impor- 
tance, until we can almost see the day when it will be hardly more 
than a home for the aged, differing only from other homes of this 
class in being maintained by public instead of private charity. In- 
deed, it is not clear that the almshouse may not actually cease to 
exist, with the multiplication of institutions for special classes and 
the more perfect co-operation’ between public and private charitable 
agencies which we look for in the future. 
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DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN THE SMALLER 
CITIES. 


BY EMILY E. WILLIAMSON. 


One of the most important factors in the development of the physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual, is the ‘‘ dwelling.” In it the life of the 
family is passed. It is the sphere in which every individual has a part. 
The inconveniences, physical and moral, of unsanitary dwellings in- 
habited by the working classes and the poor, no one denies. The 
overcrowding with its following of disease of all kinds and its accom- 
paniment of crime and vice, has been oftentimes brought to light. The 
curse is universal. It is to be met in all its saddest conditions in 
France, in England, in the United States, in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, in Belgium, and in Holland. Still, great advance has been 
made in alleviating the conditions surrounding tenement life. This 
was brought out very forcibly by Jacob Riis in his address at one of 
the meetings of the Tenement-house Exhibit in New York. He showed 
that during the last twenty-five years great improvement had been 
made in the architecture and sanitary arrangement of the tenements 
throughout the country. He gave at that time a very interesting 
sketch of work done by commissioners twenty-five years ago, ap- 
pointed by the New York legislature. Governor Roosevelt, in an 
address made at the opening of the Tenement-house Exhibit, said 
many things which were of immense importance. One remark of 
his made a great impression upon a large number of people. He 
said that “he considered on the whole that no movement is so vital 
to the well-being of our people as that of tenement-house reform. If 
we succeed in upbuilding the material and, therefore, moral side of 
what is the foundation of the real life in our cities, we shall have 
taken a longer stride than is possible in any other way toward a solu- 
tion of the great civic problems with which we are confronted. The 
present movement for better tenement houses is an effort to cut at 
the root of the diseases which eat at the body social and the body 
politic.” Among the most efficacious means of influencing the homes 
of the working class must be set the improvement of ways of commu- 
nication and cheapness of transport. Very satisfactory results have 
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been attainéd by private citizens in building model houses for the 
working class in the smaller cities. The working classes who are in 
the easiest circumstances, who earn a regular wage, have in some 
places their requirements from this source. It is undoubtedly to the 
interest of private industry, of philanthropic enterprise, of associa- 
tions of workingmen, to provide better dwellings. If the dwellings 
set apart for workingmen should bring in a fair revenue, their num- 
ber would at once increase. Work along these lines must proceed 
step by step. We must offer houses relatively comfortable and 
healthy, with the option of the tenants to become owners. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, president of the New York City Suburban 
Homes Company, when asked, “ Will improved housing pay?” an- 
swered: “It will. It has paid right in New York and in the 
suburbs.” 

The building societies of America have done a great deal for the 
workingman, probably more in the small cities than in the large ones. 
The peculiarity of their advances is that they are repayable, capital 
and interest, by monthly payments. It follows that these societies 
receive a portion of their capital at once. They are able to make 
advances much larger in proportion to the actual value of the mort- 
gaged property than an ordinary creditor. The advantages to the 
persons of small earnings are very great. The workingman earning 
steady wages is able to buy his own house, and often becomes the 
owner of it at the end of twelve years for a sum very little in ad- 
vance of what he would have had to pay in rent. 

In the town of Leeds, England, during the past twenty years, 
1,800 houses have passed through the hands of the Leeds Perma- 
nent Building Society, the average value of each house being $830. 
The same amount of business has been done in Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol. 

In Philadelphia it is calculated that over sixty thousand workingmen 
own their own homes. The rapid development along these lines 
shows a decided tendency on the part of the workingman to own his 
own home; and, whenever the opportunity is given him, he is very 
quick to take advantage of it. In the smaller cities of the United 
States this system of purchasing homes has gaken deep root. In 
the city of Elizabeth, N.J., which is a manufacturing centre and a 
city of over 50,000 inhabitants, many hundreds of workingmen have 
built their own homes during the past ten years. This has led to the 
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gradual extinction of the small tenements. This same can be said 
of most of the manufacturing cities of the United States. Individ- 
ual ownership is a long step in the direction of moral and physical 
improvement. 

In New England manufacturing towns the home stands pre-emi- 
nent in the minds of the working class. Every man and woman and 
often all of the children of the family take a pride and pleasure 
in keeping and supporting a home. At the recent Tenement- 
house Exhibit in New York City, which was the finest collec- 
tion of pictures and models of its kind, the tenements of the small 
cities did not receive the attention that their condition warranted. 
This was due to the fact that there was a lack of interest on the 
part of persons who were asked to report for the small cities. A 
few photographs gave an idea of the conditions and horrors of small 
tenements, but they failed to give any idea of the needs. In the 
large cities the air space, the air shaft, and other important objects 
were easily photographed, showing the needs. In the small cit- 
ies the air shaft is not the vital point, although the lack of 
proper air space for each inmate is. It is the tendency of the 
poor in small cities to huddle themselves together. And again, 
owing to the scarcity of tenements, the workingman is often 
obliged to take what he can get without the power of object- 
ing. In one hundred of the smaller cities which I have visited or 
heard from, I find that there are ordinances regulating sanitary con- 
ditions, lighting and cleanliness inside and out; but they are 
not enforced, owing to a lack of public sentiment. In every state, 
in every municipality, large and small, there are laws which are ex- 
cellent; but they are no good without a public sentiment back of 
them, calling for their enforcement. The local boards of health 
should have adequate power to investigate and to order the enforce- 
ment of laws and ordinances. They generally claim that they are 
hampered by small appropriations, which will only allow them to 
consider and investigate complaints. 

The kindergarten and day nursery visitors have become factors 
for good in this direction. Reports made by them to the women 
managers of these charities have brought about good results in the 
enforcement of the laws in many small cities. 

The large cities have the lack of space to contend with. In the 
small cities this is not generally the case; and yet in the small cities 
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we find the tenements, as a rule, crowded together in the worst possi- 
ble positions the cities afford. I found this to be the case in twenty 
out of thirty of the smaller cities of the East which I visited or from 
which I have received accurate accounts from specialists. In the 
cities of Connecticut, New Jersey, Maine, Vermont, and in Delaware 
the tenements are generally located in the old parts of the city, and 
are almost always the cast-off residences of the rich, that in their best 
days did not contain any sanitary arrangements, and in which these 
have been added in the cheapest and flimsiest manner. 

In many of the tenements of the small cities, I found that stair- 
cases had been removed, which were broad and spacious, to be re- 
placed by small narrow stairs, so that the halls could be used for 
closets. The former grandeur of these buildings, with their dis- 
colored and marred decorations, was out of harmony with the in- 
habitants, and not an encouragement to neatness or pretty sur- 
roundings. This class of tenements are to be found in the old cities 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and, in fact, all 
of the smaller cities of the East. The great trouble in connection 
with the majority of these tenements is the inadequate sanitary ar- 
rangements and the overcrowding. In Stamford, Norwalk, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Conn., Trenton, Bayonne, Greenville, the 
Oranges, Elizabeth, Norristown, and Rahway, N.J., Wilmington, 
and some of the small towns of Delaware, and even in Bennington, 
Vt., and in Bangor, Me., will be found all these conditions. 

The small tenements are generally three stories high with base- 
ment. If single, 25 x 35 feet: if double, 50x 35 feet. On each floor 
back of the stairs is a sink for the use of the occupants of that floor, 
with a faucet for cold water. Sometimes toilet arrangements will 
be found on one floor for all the occupants. There are generally 
four rooms on a floor,— two large ones and two small ones,— unless it 
is a double tenement, when there are eight rooms. In the more re- 
spectable tenements of this kind the front room is the kitchen, 
parlor, and dining-room, the back room is the bedroom for the 
women of the family, and the hall bedrooms for the boys and men. 
But, in sixteen out of twenty-five which I personally investigated 
in the cities of New Jersey and Connecticut, I found that the hall 
bedrooms were rented to lodgers; and in the two larger rooms, night 
and day, were crowded together anywhere from seven to ten men, 
women, and children of both sexes. Owing to the scarcity of tene- 
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ments and the high prices paid for rent, the boarder is a necessity. 
In nine out of the sixteen I found three beds in the bedrooms, gen- 
erally one made up on the floor. They were fairly clean. It must 
be a difficult thing, indeed, to keep the body and clothing clean 
under such conditions. In eleven of the sixteen homes the father 
was a mechanic, one or more of the sons were learning trades, and 
generally two or three girls were working in factories and shops, 
the smaller children going to school. 

The condition of the halls and staircases in ninety-five out of one 
hundred of these small tenements was bad, in many cases the 
staircases rickety and broken, the sinks foul, and the faucets leaking. 
The inmates of each floor are supposed to do their part in keeping 
the halls and staircases clean; but, without unanimity of feeling in 
regard to the needs and the work required, you can readily see that 
even one cleanly tenant in such a building would give up in disgust. 
As a woman on the lower floor said to me, “ What is the use of 
my cleaning the front hall and stairway, with thirteen children be- 
tween the ages of four and seventeen running in and out without 
wiping their feet?” In thirty-two out of the hundred which I in- 
spected, I found the basements occupied by foreigners, principally 
Italians and Poles. Dirt and filth of all kinds, with the dampness 
made these places intolerable. They were generally occupied by 
two families, not less than ten persons. That small tenements can be 
built, so as to prevent the tenants from using the same hall and stair- 
case, has been proved in several small cities, such as Elizabeth and 
Plainfield, N.J., by the construction of outside halls with stairs. 
This can be done at slight expense, and will give a privacy which is 
generally appreciated by the tenant. 

These outside staircases are always covered, and built in such a 
way as not to destroy the neat look of the dwelling. The landlords 
who own these buildings say they get better rents and better tenants. 

The one-floor tenement with attic and basement is still found 
in the small cities, but is gradually becoming a thing of the past. 
Those left are plague spots. Their capacity seems to be greater 
than even the three-story tenements. In seventeen out of twenty- 
two inspected, I found only one sink for the house, staircases no 
better than ladders to attic and cellar. No sanitary arrange- 
ments, no system of lighting. In Kansas City a large number of 
these tenements are in existence, the conditions about as foul and 
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miserable as possible. In Wilmington, Del., and Trenton, N.J., and 
in the Southern states, they will be found in large numbers. 

Men, women, children, and dogs lived in the basement. Things 
were a little better on the second floor, but the improvement was 
slight. In the attic there was no pretence at separation of the 
sexes. From eight to ten persons in the basements, five to six on 
the first floor, five to seven in the attic. Average rent received from 
these houses, $15 per month.,— $5 for. basement, $7 for first floor, 
and $3 for attic. The immorality and vice in this class of tene- 
ments is great. In the cities of the East the poor colored laborer 
occupies them largely. The condition of the above-described tene- 
ments is about the same in all of the small cities of the East. 

I find that the more thrifty and intelligent of the colored working- 
men is taking advantage of the building and loan association funds. 
In the city of Elizabeth, N.J., $125,000 has already been invested 
by the colored men in this way. 

The smaller cities of New Jersey have been suffering from an 
influx of the sweat-shop workers, who have been driven out 
of New York by the new sanitary code. These workers occupy the 
smaller tenements in the small cities, such as Bayonne and Green- 
ville. The inspections made of these dwellings by the persons in- 
terested in the Consumers’ League show that the most unsanitary 
conditions prevail, and that the crowding is terrible. The trolley 
cars running direct from the Jersey City and Hoboken ferries have 
made it easy for the sweat-shop workers to live in the small cities 
of New Jersey. 

I remember a very interesting visit I made to three tenements in 
Orange, N.J. One was composed of two large rooms and two hall 
rooms. In it lived a father and mother and five children. The 
woman was one of the class that betters herself under almost any 
condition. She had arrived at the dignity of table-cloths. The 
front room, which was parlor, kitchen, and dining-room, was really 
remarkable in its arrangements. Every available bit of space had 
been utilized. Corner cupboards for china could not be reached 
without moving a sofa, a table, and a chest of drawers. The sofa 
and table had to be moved every time a meal was prepared and the 
dishes needed. ‘Two chairs in the room were adorned with curtains, 
and I could not resist the temptation to ask why. The good woman 
immediately showed me two boxes with doors fitted under them, in 
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one of which were kept the best bonnets and hats, and in the other 
"dresses, trousers, and coats. ‘The interest accruing to the landlord 
on the first class of tenements described is generally 10 per cent. 
In a number of cases I found it amounted to 15 per cent. The 
average rent for a floor is $7 per month. 

If the local boards of health should do their entire duty and en- 
force the laws, better conditions would prevail. They have it in their 
power to make the landlords ivsis¢ upon the tenants keeping the 
hallways and stairs clean; but, generally, tenement property is owned 
by persons who have a local political pull, and with whom it will 
not do to interfere. 

In some of the cities which I have mentioned, women, through 
the civic departments of their clubs, have hounded the boards of 
health with excellent results. All over the Uuited States club women 
are realizing that it is their duty to take part in municipal housekeep- 
ing. The direct results of this movement can be seen in the great 
improvement in the paving of the streets of the small cities of New 
Jersey and Connecticut and in the following up of the scavenger. 

The following are some suggestions in connection with the build- 
ing of small tenement houses : — 

First, that they should be built with facilities given to the tenant 
to become owner by means of annual instalments. And, where 
the conditions permit it, little gardens should be added in tthe in- 
terest of the workingman and his family. They should be so built 
that tenants do not meet on the staircases and landings. All ten- 
ements should be well lighted. There should always be a division 
into three rooms, in order to permit the separation of the sexes. 

It is necessary to cultivate a healthy tone of public opinion, so 
that the tenements of the small cities can be made better or de- 
molished ; and this, I believe, can be accomplished by encouraging 
the workingman himself to demand sanitary improvements and 
better housing, by reporting all violations of the laws regulating 
the care of such property, and by repeatedly bringing to the notice 
of the landlords needed improvements, and by showing a proper ap- 
preciation of private initiative. 

All human beings should have ample air and space surrounding 
the places in which they work, play, and sleep. The workingman 
who persists in living in the town does not realize that his higher 
wages are swallowed up by the cost of living, in addition to which 
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he loses his detached house. The practice now in use in our manu- 
facturing cities of transferring workshops and work-people into the 
rural districts should be encouraged. It is certainly advantageous 
to all parties concerned to have many kinds of manufactures dis- 
tributed throughout the country, to have the communities of workers 
well housed with plenty of space. This country is so intersected 
with railroads that it invites such a development on the part of 
capitalists, though the capitalists’ arguments for concentration are 
sometimes hard to meet. The need of proper tenements for the 
working classes often drives a respectable workingman to living in 
cities removed from the factory. This has been the case in Bay- 
onne, N.J., the mechanics working in a typewriter machine factory 
refusing to move their families to Bayonne on account of the lack 
of proper tenements. During the last few years the public and re- 
sponsible authorities seem to have realized the pressing need of 
breathing spaces and green spots where relief from the monotony 
and roar of the streets may be found. Pleasant recreation grounds 
are gradually being provided throughout the country. 

The recent developments brought about by the New York Tene- 
ment-house Commission and Exhibit, with the co-operation of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, has created a public sentiment which is growing all 
over the United States. In its development it must not be forgotten 
that the evil of overcrowding is as great in the small cities as in’ the 
large ones, and that the tenements of the rural districts need atten- 
tion quite as much as the tenements of the large cities. 


IX. 


State Woards and Commissions. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
BY LEONTINE LINCOLN, CHAIRMAN, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


To those familiar with the practical workings of state boards and 
commissions the question of their advantage and necessity seems 
to have been so definitely settled in the affirmative that no little 
surprise is occasioned when from time to time there seems to be a 
disposition to reopen the discussion. An advocate of such boards 
feels very much as Senator Sumner once expressed himself when in 
a debate an opponent asked him to consider for a moment the other 
side of the question; and the senator answered, ‘‘ There is but one 
side to the question.” ; 

The subject of state boards and commissions has been so often 
and so thoroughly discussed at the sessions of this Conference, 
which indeed is the creation of state boards, that little can now be said 
beyond restating former arguments, recording progress made’in the 
establishment of boards and the growth of their work. After the 
comprehensive reports of Mr. Sanborn and Dr. Wines the conclu- 
sive argument in their favor would seem to have been made. 

While the practice of charity is as old as the annals of the human 
race, no record existing of a time when the inequalities in natural 
endowments, in opportunities, and in material possessions, did not 
make necessary the distinctions of rich and poor, of benefactors 
and beneficiaries, yet charity, whether practised from religious duty, 
political expediency, or from philanthropic motive, was never effec- 
tive and intelligent in its results until treated as essentially an eco- 
nomic question. It is to be admitted, however, that all the motives 
mentioned have co-operated to this end. 

Although the earlier writers on political economy are well-nigh 
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silent on the subject of charity, yet it has played no small part in 
the discussion of the problems of that science. And, while it did 
not appear conspicuously as an economic question until our own 
century, it became such from the moment of the adoption of the 
well-known Act, 43 Queen Elizabeth, which introduced into English 
law the principle of public charity and the ‘ poor tax.” 

For charity toucnes a vital point in the economic system. The 
economist, dwelling upon the economic evil to society of “ unpro- 
ductive consumption ” and upon the necessity of constantly enlarg- 
ing the fund of capita! “destined for purposes of reproduction,” 
consistently shows that all the assistance rendered by charity, 
whether given by individuals from their private possessions or earn- 
ings or by the government through taxation, is withdrawn from the 
country’s income or its savings, is spent in “ unproductive consump- 
tion,” diminishes the capital available for productive purposes, and 
consequently affects the permanent economic prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

The welfare of society, therefore, demands of the state a double 
duty. As the organ of society, it is under obligation both to bene- 
factor and beneficiary. As the natural guardian of the delinquent, 
defective, and dependent classes, it should see that they have the 
best care which their condition and necessities require. Its duty 
to the industrious, the competent, and the thrifty, upon whom its high- 
est well-being depends, requires it to see that this is done with the 
least burden to them consistent with such care. 

It shBuld be noted that the delinquent classes are to be consid- 
ered in any discussion of charity; for, while protection to society is 
the first consideration in their care, the underlying motive is phil- 
anthropic. 

And the state has not done its full duty to society when it has 
provided institutions of care and agencies of distribution of its 
bounty. Protection alike to those who receive, those who adminis- 
ter, and those who provide, demands the establishment of a strong 
central authority, with power to inspect, to investigate, to supervise, 
to co-ordinate activities, to furnish all needed information, and to 
report and attest results. 

The state board is a natural evolution from the principle of pub- 
lic charity. 

In reviewing the history of charity in our country, it seems strange 
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that it was not until the last half of our century that this duty of state 
supervision, through authoritative boards, was recognized by their 
establishment. 

The first state board, that of Massachusetts, was not established 
until 1863. The states of Ohio and New York established boards 
in 1868, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island in 1869, and 
Kansas in 1873. To-day twenty-five states have state boards or 
commissions, with varying functions of supervision or control; 
namely, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia (Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners), Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, (Lunacy Com- 
mission), Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
(Board of Public Lands and Buildings), New Hampshire, New 
Jersey (State Board of Children’s Guardians), New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The movement is constantly extending. A bill was introduced 
into the Fifty-sixth Congress for the establishment of a board for the 
District of Columbia, the new constitution of Louisiana requires 
the establishment of a board in that state, and the question of es- 
tablishing boards in other states is being urged with encouraging 
prospects of success,— notably for state boards of charity in New 
Jersey, Maryland, California, and Nebraska. 

The tendency, noted by Mr. Sanborn in 1887, for the states to 
enlarge rather than restrict the powers of boards, continues. 

The changes in the functions of boards and increase of their 
authority are shown in the history of the first board established,— 
that of Massachusetts. That board, when established in 1863, was 
charged with “the whole system of state charities and corrections.” 

In 1869 its duties were changed by the establishment of the 
Board of Health and Vital Statistics, and in 1875 by the transfer 
to the State Board of Education of the supervision of the institutions 
for the care of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Acts of the years 1865, 1866, 1870, and 1877, enlarged its powers 
by charging it with the execution of the laws relating to the unsettled 
poor of the cities and towns and to the minor wards of the state. 

In 1879 the supervision of the institutions of correction was 
placed under control of the Board of Commissioners of Prisons, the 
Board of State Charities was abolished, and the State Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity was established. To its other duties 
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were added those formerly assigned to the Board of Health and 
Vital Statistics, and that board was discontinued. 

In 1886 the State Board of Health was established; and the law 
provided that the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity should 
thereafter be known as the State-Board of Lunacy and Charity. In 
1898 the State Board of Insanity was established, charged with the 
functions formerly held as a board of lunacy by the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, and a law passed designating the latter board 
as the State Board of Charity. 

Massachusetts now has for the supervision of its charity and cor- 
rectional interests separate boards of Health, of Charity, of Insanity, 
and a board of Commissioners of Prisons. New York also has a 
State Board of Charities, a State Commission in Lunacy, and a State 
Commission of Prisons. A marked tendency is observable in the 
judgment of experts to favor this division and specialization of the 
work of boards as well as an increase of their powers. 

From the first the boards have seemed to be divided into two gen- 
eral classes,— advisory boards with authority to inspect, report, 
and recommend; and boards of control, with full executive powers. 
And yet comparatively few boards belong exclusively to either class. 

The Massachusetts board, for instance, which is a supervisory 
board, as far as institutions are concerned, has had extensive exec- 
utive powers added from time to time, as in the care of unsettled 
poor, neglected and dependent children, and the younger juvenile 
offenders. The New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois boards also 
are invested with large executive powers, and many other boards 
with special executive duties. 

The boards of control, with full executive powers and acting as 
state boards of trustees, are those of Iowa, Kansas, Rhode Island, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The discussion as to the advantages of state boards has given 
place largely to discussion as to their proper powers and functions. 
It is not the purpose of this report to enter upon a discussion of 
that question, as it will be fully treated from different points of view 
and experience in the papers which are to follow. 

That there is an obvious advantage in the appointment of mem- 
bers of boards and commissions by the governor of the state, with 
confirmation of the appointments by his executive council or the 
state legislature, is generally conceded. And there is a great ad- 
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vantage in selecting the members from various callings, especially 
on advisory boards, in order that the problems to be solved may be 
considered from as many points of view as possible. The doctrin- 
aire and the layman, the capitalist and the toiler, the professional 
man and the man of practical affairs, and woman with her. intuitive 
sensibility, her enlarged vision and broad sympathy,— all should be 
called to co-operate in this high public service. 

The members of a board cannot be expected to be familiar with 
all the details of the work any more than directors of a great cor- 
poration are expected to be familiar with all the details of a vast 
business. It is more properly their function to devise general plans 
and policies of administration, leaving details to executive officers 
and their subordinates, who should be held to strict account and 
responsibility. 

But all the persons charged with executive duties should be men 
and women thoroughly trained to the work. The administration 
of this work has become a profession in itself, demanding the high- 
est qualities of head and heart. It demands men and women of a 
peculiar and exceptional combination of qualifications: of marked 
executive ability; of sympathy, tempered with judgment; of exten- 
sive knowledge of human nature. They must be conservative, hold- 
ing on to the best of the old; progressive, recognizing and adopting 
the best of the new. Experience should have made them familiar 
with the work in every form, as there are almost as many problems 
to solve as there are individual cases to consider. 

Such officers should enter on their work as a life vocation. It offers 
no proper place for ambitious young men seeking political position 
and advancement: it should offer no place for the politician seeking 
reward for party service. If civil service principles should apply 
in any branch of the public service it should be in this responsible 
and humane work. 

The salaries paid in this service are too often inadequate to the 
work done and the high order of ability required compared with the 
compensation in callings which demand less expert knowledge and 
ability and where the work is of a far less important and far-reach- 
ing nature. It is surprising that so many persons of commanding 
ability can be found willing to sacrifice their personal interests to 
their devotion to this work for humanity. But the fact that many 
are willing to make personal sacrifice in the public service does not 
relieve the state from a manifest duty in the matter. 
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Practical suggestions by way of inprovement in the work of boards 
will undoubtedly be offered in the discussions of this session; but 
there is one practical need to which this report would especially call 
attention, and that is the desirability of a more uniform method of 
compiling statistical tables. 

Boards are expected, of course, to report first and principally on 
what is considered of special interest and importance in their re- 
spective states; but there are certain statistics of great value for 
purposes of comparison and for national use, which will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the student of sociology, to the tax-payer, to the 
legislator, for which it is desirable that some uniform plan of report 
should be agreed upon. For instance, it would be of great public 
service if such statistics as one of our New England states publishes, 
showing the comparative cost per capita of the population of its 
counties for relief and support, could be extended for the compari- 
son of the states, and to obtain the aggregate for the country. 
Again, statistics in some states show that, while pauperism is de- 
creasing with the increase of population, the cost thereof constantly 
increases. It would be of great value to know if this is a general 
fact. It would appear to be a proper service for this Conference to 
devise and recommend a form of tables for the report and preser- 
vation of data of most interest and importance for national use. 

This Conference has time and again set the seal of its approval 
on the system of state boards and commissions; but its work in 
this field of endeavor is not done. It is its high duty to continue 
the work of informing the public mind, of creating favorable public 
opinion, until every state in the Union has an efficient and perma- 
nent board. For the state board is a most potent agency in the new 
charity, which aims to give opportunity rather than alms, and to pro- 
mote independence as well as cooperation, and which will not rest 
satisfied with its work until a state of society exists in which none 
but the absolutely helpless will be the willing recipients of private or 
public beneficence. 
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THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF IOWA. 
BY L, G. KINNE, CHAIRMAN, DES MOINES, IA, 


To fully understand the work of this board, it is necessary to give 
a brief outline of some features of the law under which it was 
created. 

The board consists of three members, who are appointed by the 
governor, and must be confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
The term of office is six years, and the salary $3,000 per annum and 
expenses. The board is subject to investigation by the joint com- 
mittee of the legislature. It is made a crime for any member of the 
board to accept gifts from any one dealing with the institutions 
under its charge. If a member or an officer of an institution exer- 
cises political influence on another, or contributes money for politi- 
cal purposes, he must be removed from office. The design of the 
law is to hold the chief executive officer of each institution respon- 
sible to the board. It is made a crime for any member of the board 
to suggest the appointment of any person under said chief executive 
officer. The chief executive officer of each institution appoints and 
removes all subordinates. The board appoints and removes all 
chief executive officers. Thus we have in effect civil service, for 
every subordinate officer and employee of the institution knows that 
he holds his place at the will of the chief executive officer of such 
institution. Attention to duty, ability, and efficiency in service are 
the only tests. No appointments are influenced by any political 
considerations whatsoever. 


POWERS. 


In general, the board has power to manage, control, and govern 
the institutions under its charge; to investigate their management 
and financial condition; to investigate questions of insanity of pa- 
tients in state hospitals; to determine when insane persons shall 
be admitted to be charged to the state; to divide the state into 
hospital and penitentiary districts. 
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DUTIES. 


The following duties are enjoined upon the board: to prepare 
annually a statement showing the cost of operating the institutions 
for the preceding year; to make biennial reports to the governor 
and legislature; to visit all institutions once every six months 
and hospitals by some of its members or its secretary once a month ; 
to meet the superintendents quarterly in conference; to gather 
statistics; to publish a bulletin; to compel the providing of fire 
protection and fire escapes; to compel all employees handling 
money or property of the state to give bond; to require certain 
officers annually to take inventories of all the state’s movable prop- 
erty, and quarterly of all supplies and stores; to annually fix the 
salaries of all officers and employees of the institutions, except the 
chief executive officers. 


STATISTICS. 


Under the provisions of the law the board is required to prepare 


and furnish each institution books and blanks for statistical records 
and returns ; and duplicates of such books and such blanks are kept 
in the office of the board, and regular returns made on such blanks 
to the board, from which the books in the office of the board are 
kept. These statistical books and blanks are, as to the same kind 
of institutions, alike. 


COMPLAINT RECORD AND MECHANICAL RESTRAINT. 


At each institution a book is required to be kept, called a Record 
of Complaints, where all complaints made by inmates, employees, 
and others must be entered, with the action of the superintendent 
thereon ; and monthly reports of these cases are made to the board. 
At the hospitals for the insane and the penitentiaries there is kept 
what is called a Mechanical Restraint Record, wherein must be 
entered a memorandum of each case where restraint of any descrip- 
tion has been applied, the character of such restraint, the time of its 
continuance, the causes therefor, and its effect. At the industrial 
schools and penitentiaries, reports are also required of all cases of 
punishment by means of mechanical restraint or otherwise, for in- 
fraction of the rules. Reports are made monthly of all cases to the 
board. 
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FINANCIAL BOOKS. 


The board was directed to devise the best system of keeping 
financial accounts, and to prepare the necessary books and blanks 
therefor. It has been done, and duplicate accounts of the finances of 
each institution are kept in the board’s office. We keep no indi- 
vidual accounts. We keep an account, as to each institution, with the 
said institution, the general support fund, under classified heads, and, 
with each separate item of every special appropriation. The credits 
are obtained from appropriations made by the legislature, and from 
reports of sales of products of the institutions from farms and shops; 
the debits, from vouchers sent to our office for approval, showing 
the purchases made. Monthly trial balances are made from our 
books and sent to each institution; and accompanying them is a 
statement showing how vouchers have been classified, so that any 
error of the institution book-keeper in classification may be corrected. 
These classified accounts are, as to general funds, as follows: 
(1) salaries and wages of officers and employees; (2) provisions ; 
(3) household stores ; (4) clothing; (5) fuel and light; (6) hospital 
and medical supplies; (7) shop, farm, and garden supplies; (8) 
ordinary repairs; (9) library ; (10) water and ice; (11) postage and 
stationery ; (12) transportation of inmates; (13) miscellaneous ex- 
penses ; (14) contingent fund. As to special appropriations, as fol- 
lows: (1) deficiency; (2) extraordinary repairs; (3) equipment; (4) 
land; (5) new buildings ; (6) transportation ; (7) miscellaneous. 

There is allowed to the head of each institution a special contin- 
gent fund, not exceeding $250, for emergencies, and for expendi- 
tures out of this fund no estimate need be made; but an itemized 
report must be made monthly, showing what such expenditures were, 
the necessity therefor, and the amount thereof. 


How ARTICLES ARE PURCHASED AND PAID FOR. 


Under our present system, estimates are made by each institution 
superintendent, in triplicate, once a year for coal, flour, and canned 
goods, and every three months for supplies of all other articles. 
These estimates are sent to the office of the board, where they are 
first passed upon by the estimate clerk, who corrects errors in com- 
putation, classification, and in footings, and who attaches a mem- 
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orandum to each estimate, with notes, showing what he has done, and 
also calls attention to other matters proper for the board to con- 
sider. They are then passed upon by the board, and reduced or 
added to as to the amount, or changed as to estimated prices. As 
corrected, the estimate is approved, one copy returned to the institu- 
tion and one copy filed in the office of the board. If the estimate 
is found especially defective or is not properly signed or certified, 
.it is returned for correction. Supplemental estimates are allowed 
to cover articles omitted or where the supply is insufficient. Re- 
estimates are required when the articles cost more than the original 
estimate. Estimate blanks for articles to be paid for out of support 
fund are printed in black ink, and those to be paid for out of special 
appropriations in red ink; and vouchers payable from special ap- 
propriations are printed on red paper, and for estimates out of the 
special contingent fund spoken of are printed upon green paper. 
After the roth of January, April, July, and October, respectively, 
when the estimates are all in the hands of the board, a schedule is 
made up for each institution of all articles estimated for. These 
schedules, which at first numbered about thirty, have grown until 
articles are grouped under about one hundred different heads, such 
as groceries, cheese, crackers, etc. These schedules are so ar- 
ranged as to show the general item number, estimate number, item 
number in estimate, quantity, measure, and article. On the right 
hand of the sheet is a blank for the price bid, weight, or measure, 
and the amount bid on the item. These are footed for each institu- 
tion. There is one schedule, for instance, embracing all groceries ; 
but all items for a single institution are under its heading. We send 
these schedules, with printed specifications, to all bidders and whole- 
salers for such goods in our own state, and to many in Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other cities, and to all persons who express a desire to 
bid. When the bids are received, they are opened, and each firm’s 
bid on every item is scheduled, and the total of each bid footed. 
Samples are required for canned goods, flour, fish, salt and smoked 
meats, groceries, clothing, dry goods and findings, cloth, stockings, 
and of many other articles. These samples are arranged convenient 
for inspection. Our quarterly meeting of superintendents is held as 
soon as these schedules and samples are ready; and the super- 
intendents inspect the samples and bids, and leave a written memo- 
randum with the board indicating their choice. After they are 
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through, the board, with the assistance of one superintendent, makes 
the awards, the successful bidders are notified, and the several 
superintendents are notified of the awards, and furnished a copy of the 
schedule as filled out by the bidder. We fix a maximum price on such 
articles as tea and coffee. We fix the character and quality of cer- 
tain things, such as curled hair, prunes, rice, etc., for all institutions. 
No goods are shipped until ordered by the several superintendents, 
and they are then shipped direct by the seller to the institution 
using them. When the goods are received at the institution, the 
steward and storekeeper check them in, and they are entered on the 
storekeeper’s record ; and the storekeeper is required at any time 
to produce the goods or proper requisitions for them. When the 
goods are checked in, the steward makes duplicate vouchers for the 
same, which are furnished to the sellers to be verified. 

At the end of each month the pay-roll and all vouchers are cer- 
tified to the board. They go to the estimate clerk, who compares 
the pay-roll with the schedule of salaries, and calls attention to 
errors therein. He also examines and makes memoranda as to 


the computation and addition in the vouchers, and then they come 


before the board for action. Accompanying them is a memorandum 


in red ink, showing the balances in the several funds, out of which 
these vouchers: must be paid, to keep constantly before the board 
the fact as to whether they have balances to the credit of the insti- 
tutions in these particular funds out of which the vouchers may be 
paid. The board examines and approves or disapproves the same, 
and may return the pay-roll or any voucher for correction. When- 
ever a successful bidder has failed to furnish the article contracted 
for or has furnished an inferior article, the superintendent at the 
institution is directed to return the goods or to make a proper rebate 
on the voucher. When the pay-roll and vouchers are approved, it is 
so indicated by the board; and the secretary makes triplicate cer- 
tificates, one to the State Auditor, one to the State Treasurer, and 
one to be kept in the office of the board. The full amount of the 
pay-roll is certified to be paid the superintendent, who disburses it 
to the several employees; and all other bills are certified in the name 
of the parties to whom they are due, giving the amount thereof in 
each instance, and their post-office address. On receipt of these 
certificates and warrant from the State Auditor, the State Treas- 
urer mails a check to each of said certified persons. 
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It will be observed in this connection that the Board of Control 
does not handle a dollar, and that the superintendent of each insti- 
tution handles no money except the pay-roll, which he receives for 
disbursement among the employees, and what may be derived from 
sales of the product of farm or institution shops, which must be 
reported monthly and sent in to the State Treasurer. After very 
many examinations in different states of the system of book-keeping 
and the purchasing of supplies, I have found none where they are 
in all respects like that we pursue in our own state, and none equal 
to our system. 


How THE STORES ARE ACCOUNTED FOR AND DISBURSED. 


The storekeeper gives bond and is held strictly accountable for 
all stores coming into his hands. He has a storekeeper’s record. 
One page is headed “received,” and the opposite “disbursed.” 
On the “received” side are shown the invoice number, the number 
of pounds or yards, the price per pound or yard, and the aggregate 


cost of each item. On the “disbursed” side are shown the date of 
disbursement, from what invoice, the cost per pound or yard, the 
place sent to, and the aggregate of each item. At the top of each 
page is the name of the item itself. Quarterly balances are taken, 
and invoices of goods on hand, so that the storekeeper may know 
whether he has the goods in stock which the books show. By footing 
these pages and striking a balance, the amount of any kind of goods 
which should be on hand is at once apparent. Occasional invoices of 
all institution stocks are taken by an expert, appointed by the Board 
of Control, without previous notice to the storekeeper. In case a 
shortage appears in any such invoice, the matter is reported to the 
board, and investigated by some of its members, and a report made 
to the full board. If it is found that the shortage occurred by reason 
of matters beyond the control of the storekeeper, it is allowed, and 
a shortage requisition drawn, which is entered upon the dis- 
bursed side of the book. If no reasonable explanation is made of 
the shortage, the same is charged to, and collected from, the store- 
keeper. No goods are disbursed except on requisitions, signed by 
the chief executive officer; and these requisitions are in triplicate, 
one copy being retained by the storekeeper, one by the book-keeper, 
and the other returned to the Board of Control. Duplicate store- 
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keepers’ books are kept in the office of this board for each institu- 
tion. They are made up from the vouchers and requisitions above 
mentioned. Such articles as coal, farm implements, drugs, etc., are 


disbursed in gross to the engineer, farmer, or pharmacist, as the case 
may be. 


. GENERAL. 


The board qualified April 6, 1898, but did not assume control of 
the institutions until July 1, 1898. It was authorized to direct and 
prepare all books and blanks for use in its office and at the several 
institutions. The time intervening between April 6 and July 1, 
1898, was spent in preparing forms for statistical records and re- 
turns, financial books, storekeepers’ records, books and blanks for 
complaints and mechanical restraint, and the more than eighty other 
forms of blanks required in the conducting of the business. Much 
time was also spent in visiting the institutions, and becoming ac- 
quainted with existing conditions and the needs of the institutions. 

The cost of all these books and blanks which were furnished the 
institutions was apportioned among them, and paid by vouchers as 
other bills. No new buildings or improvement to cost over $300 
can be erected, except on competitive bids. All blanks, blank 
books, and supplies for the institutions are thus bought. Before 
the board took charge of the institutions, the legislature reduced the 
per capita support for inmates in the aggregate by $100,000. And 
the first year of the operation of the board showed that, of the sup- 
port funds allowed, over $119,000 remained unexpended, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the physical condition of the institu- 
tions had been greatly improved with new and improved machinery 
purchased for the farms and shops; that the food and clothing fur- 
nished was far better than it had been under the old system; that 
the care of inmates in all respects was excellent; that the Aersone/ of 
the employees was improved, and the conditions in every other re- 
spect far better than formerly. And this was all accomplished against. 
a rising market, and with little reduction of salaries, mostly in case of 
the higher-priced employees ; while the salaries of some of the lower 
grades of employees were raised, and the salary of women made the 
same as that paid men for like services. In his last report the 
State Treasurer computes the decrease in cost of operating the 
institutions under the control of this board during its first year, as 
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compared with the cost of the previous year “under the trustee 
system, at $379,490.73, or 26,;%; per cent. ... This saving, it is fair 
to presume, was not the result of unwise economics that were detri- 
mental to the institutions. The character of the members of 
the Board of Control is a sufficient guarantee that such was not the 
case. They have been the fruits of the application of business 
principles and methods in the conduct of the fourteen institutions 
under the board.”’ 

In the last sentence the treasurer has struck the key-note as to 
how this board has been able to make such a large saving to the 
state, and at the same time improve the conditions at the insti- 
tutions. 

The law authorizes the board to appoint an architect, who pre- 
pares all plans for new buildings, as well as estimates for the same, 
and who, so far as practicable, looks after the construction of the 
work. Plans are prepared, for the inspection of the members of the 
legislature, of all proposed new buildings for which appropriations 
are asked, and also estimates of their cost. The board is charged 
with investigating the accounts of the State University, Agricultural 
College, and State Normal School, and must report as to whether 
the officers of said institutions have drawn and expended moneys 
according to law, and whether they have conducted the financial 
matters intrusted to them in a good, business-like manner. 

The chief executive officer at each institution, except the wardens 
of the penitentiaries, draws food supplies for himself and all mem- 
bers of his family under twenty-one years of age from the institution 
stores; and he is not permitted to buy with state funds any articles 
of food not bought for inmates. In supplies, we use only the best 
patent flour and the best meats obtainable. Fresh beef must be from 
native steers, weighing, when dressed, from six hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds each. Great care is taken to get all materials of a good 
quality, and sellers are obliged to live up to the specifications upon 
ehich their bids are based. 

Fire companies have been organized and drilled by several of the 
institutions ; and quarterly reports are required from all institutions, 
showing the means of fire escape and of protection against fire, 
and the condition of all fire apparatus, the amount of pressure attain- 
able, and the results. 


While we do not claim that our system is absolutely perfect, we do 
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insist that, as a whole, our law is the best yet devised for the govern- 
ment of such institutions, and that the system of controlling them by 
-a central board is without doubt the best, the most satisfactory, and 
the most economical plan yet devised. 

This board requires all officers and employees, except the chief 
executive, who may be in contact with inmates, to be uniformed, 
This, while indicating to the inmates and the stranger those who are 
clothed with authority, has tended greatly to efficiency and discipline, 
and the officers and employees in Iowa institutions present a neat, 
inviting, and orderly appearance ; and, by reason of the fact that the 

-board purchases material for such uniforms from the manufacturers, 
the employees are clad cheaper and better than they otherwise 
could be if using materials of equal quality. 

This board, by its frequent visits, its daily correspondence, its 
complete system of returns and checks and blanks, and by its con- 
ference with superintendents, is in constant touch with these officers, 
and at all times advised of the needs of the institutions under its 
care. The policy of the board, which is well understood, is to pro- 
mote faithful and efficient officers, who are capable, to the position 
of chief executive in institutions, when such places are to be filled ; 
and this is a constant stimulant to good service. 

Since the foregoing was written, the legislature has, in accordance 
with our suggestions, made several important amendments to the law 
providing for an interchange of the products of the farm or shops 
between the several institutions ; prohibiting the levying of political 
assessments on employees of the board; making it a misdemeanor on 
the part of any person to demand or solicit from any member or 
employee of the board, or from any officer or employee of any insti- 
tution under the control of the board, a contribution of money or 
other thing of value for election purposes or for the payment of the 
expenses of any political committee or organization. 


INSANE IN COUNTY AND PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 


The legislature has also placed under the supervision of the board 
all county and private institutions wherein insane persons are kept. 
We are required to have them visited at least twice a year, to pre- 
pare rules and regulations under which insane persons may be kept 
therein, to thoroughly investigate all such institutions, to remove 
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patients from them in case they fail to comply with such rules and 
regulations, to remove persons therein not insane, to remove to state 
hospitals violent or filthy patients. The act also fixes certain pre-. 
requisites to the incarceration of any person in a private asylum. 
We regard this law as exceedingly important, as its enforcement will 
result in bettering the conditions in county and private institutions, 
and in all cases insure the proper and humane treatment of their 
inmates. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 
BY SAMUEL G, SMITH, D.D., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


I have been asked to present to this Conference a paper on State 
Boards with special reference to the work of the State Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities for Minnesota. There are advantages in such 
a concrete method of treatment, for it permits an exhibition of the 
advantages and difficulties of the system within a definite field, and 
that field within the special scope of the writer’s observation. 

The disadvantages of the treatment are easily recognizable in its 
necessary incompleteness, since such advisory boards develop in an 
individual way in response to the demands of the environment fur- 
nished by each particular state. It will also be unavoidable that 
some matters which have received treatment at the hands of former 
committees will be gone over again. 

However, like a well-instructed scribe, I shall endeavor to bring 
forth things new and old, and so advance the kingdom of wisdom 
and love. It should also be noted that it is upon such particular 
inquiries that the final statement of the whole question must be 
based. 

In the report of the committee for 1893, of which I had the honor 
to be a member, an effort was made to trace the history up to that 
time, of nineteen central boards of charities. That paper, though 
signed by the full committee, was, I believe, the work of the chair- 
man, the Hon. Oscar Craig of New York, the other members only 
contributing some suggestions. This admirable document sets forth 
the differentiations between the state boards in a lucid manner. It 
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also attributes to the various boards certain reforms carried forward 
in the several states after their organization. If the paper has limi- 
tations, they are found chiefly in the failure fully to set forth the 
inter-relation between the central board and the various boards of 
trustees of the several institutions. 

In the strong report presented by Dr. Hart and others in 1889, 
the practical suggestions are made by which such a board may be 
organized and made successful. There is also a further discussion 
of the powers which such a board should have, the consensus of 
opinion favoring supervision rather than control. From this conclu- 
sion Hon. C. E. Faulkner, the honored president of the present Con- 
ference, dissented ; but it has remained the doctrine favored by the 
majority of the leaders of this body. It seems to me, however, that 
the facts in the case of the Minnesota Board tend to show that the 
real difference between the Board of Supervision and the Board of 
Control is not so marked as that discussion would indicate. To 
be explicit, the evolution of the central board tends always toward 
the assumption of executive functions; but it is important to note 
that these functions are not direct, but in the nature of checks and 
balances. 

With respect to the reforms credited to the various boards, I am 
of the opinion that the central board has not been so much the 
cause of reforms as it has been the organ of them. The state 
board becomes the channel through which the best opinion of the 
charity leaders in the state and throughout the country finds ex- 
pression. The board is the clearing house of opinion and discus- 
sion, and furnishes in most cases the authoritative expression of 
results. 

Central boards will be stronger with the public and more useful 
in performing their duties as they come more and more clearly to 
recognize this philosophy of their function. Asa piece of literature 
becomes universal and valuable precisely as its author merges his 
personality in the organic life of his time, becoming its inspired 
voice, so the central board has its chief value in no straining after 
originality, but in the function of true leadership, achieved by a real 
humility in the service of its constituency and by an effort to realize 
its broadest altruistic life. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities for the state of Minne- 
sota was established by the legislature in 1883, just twenty years 
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after the organization of the first board of the kind in Massachusetts. 
It is composed of six members, not more than three of whom can 
belong to the same political party. As a rule, the members of the 
board have been men not actively engaged in politics, though there 
have been exceptions to this rule. The functions of the board are 
thus set forth : — 

“ They shall investigate the whole system of public charities and 
correctional institutions of the state, examine into the condition and 
management thereof, especially of prisons, jails, infirmaries, public 
hospitals, and asylums ; and the officers in charge of all such insti- 
tutions shall furnish to the board, on their request, such information 
and statistics as they may require. And, to secure accuracy, uni- 
formity, and completeness in such statistics, the board may pre- 
scribe such forms of report and registration as they may deem 
essential; and all plans for new jails and infirmaries shall, before 
the adoption of the same by the county authorities, be submitted to 
said board for suggestion and criticism. The governor, in his dis- 
cretion, may at any time order an investigation by the board, or by 
a committee of its members, of the management of any penal, re- 
formatory, or charitable institution of the state; and said board or 
committee, in making any such investigation, shall have power to 
send for persons or papers, and to administer oaths and affirmations. 
And the report of such investigation, with the testimony, shall be 
made to the governor, and shall be submitted by him with his sugges- 
tion to the legislature.” 

A young clergyman of good heart and excellent brain was chosen 
as the first secretary of this board. He knew very little about the 
work or the duties of his office; but he was patient, painstaking, studi- 
ous, and industrious. He was educated by his duties and by his asso- 
ciates, who studied the problems with him, until less than a quarter 
of a century later he is known as Dr. H. H. Hart, one of the best- 
furnished men in these subjects in this country. The contribution 
of such men to the public service must be accounted one of the 
debts which the public owes to central boards of charity. 

In the beginning there was naturally more or less friction with 
boards of trustees. They resented what some of them called the 
interference of the state board. The heads of institutions did not 
like to furnish the statistics required. They sometimes said it was 
useless labor imposed upon them, They thought that the frequent 
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visits made to state institutions at unexpected times indicated hos- 
tility to the management. The county commissioners thought they 
did not want advice about jails. They knew well enough what 
would satisfy the voters. As time went on, members of the legisla- 
ture objected to frank opinions on the subject of appropriations. 
But, with the lapse of time, these elements of friction have practi- 
cally disappeared. The function of the state board is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the highest value, and its duties have been stead- 
ily increased. 

The growth of this legislation is significant. In 1889 the legisla- 
ture took action with reference to the care of the poor, and provided 
that no county should change from the town system to the county 
system or vice versa without consulting this board. In 1893 the 
legislature required the Children’s Home societies, to report regu- 
larly to the board, and gave the board authority to investigate the 
homes where such children were placed. In the same year the law 
upon the jail question was extended to compel reports of the pro- 
posed cost of county jails, and declaring contracts illegal unless the 
advice of the board had been requested. The same act gave the 
board power to designate certain jails as district jails, when they 
met certain requirements. But the most significant feature of the 
law was the power given to the state board to condemn such county 
jails as were unfit for use, with the consent of the district judge. 
This part of the law has not been largely operative, except as a warn- 
ing and a deterrent. But the power of condemnation makes the 
advice much more significant. In 1895 a similar law was enacted 
with respect to village lockups. The register of prisoners is to be 
kept and reported, the health officer is to inspect and report to the 
board. The main importance of this law, in the larger view of the 
work of the board, is the fact that it brings the state board directly 
into educative contact with a very large number of people. In the 
same year an act was passed authorizing the incorporation of a bank 
to loan to indigent persons on chattel security. The important 
fact connected with this matter is that one of the directors must be 
a member of the Board of Corrections and Charities, and that the 
articles of incorporation must be filed in the office of the board. As 
the enterprise was ostensibly philanthropic, this action was taken 
by the movers in the matter to secure favorable legislation. In the 
same year a law was passed for the treatment at public expense of 
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inebriates. The probate judges are required to make an annual 
report to the board. 

The important legislation of 1897 giving new duties to the board 
was with respect to non-resident dependants, who might be admitted 
temporarily into state institutions; but an agent was appointed to 
secure their deportation to place of residence. 

In 1899 the board was empowered to condemn lockups, to ap- 
prove the establishment of district poorhouses, to have oversight 
and give consent in the matter of the importation of dependent chil- 
dren, to nominate probation officers for three counties in the state- 
nomination (to be approved by district court judges), and to employ 
a clerk for the analysis of accounts. 

Touching that last matter: In the earlier years of the board, when 
the institutions of the state numbered only seven, the analysis of 
accounts was undertaken by the board; but, as work increased, it 
had been abandoned. The law making an appropriation ‘for the 
purpose charged the board with the duty. 

This rapid review indicates clearly the direction in the evolution 
of the supervisory board and the steady growth toward more and 
more important functions. At this rate the Board of Corrections 
and Charities will soon be so imbedded in the legislation of the state 
as to be so vital an organ in its work that one would about as soon 
propose to dissolve the state government as to dispense with the 
board. 

I should like to speak briefly of the advantages of the board. 
They are chiefly two: First, it serves to correct the abuses, and 
answers all the usual objections to boards of trustees for state insti- 
tutions. It furnishes almost continuous publicity to every part of 
their work. It co-ordinates the work of the institutions, and fur- 
nishes the various officers such knowledge as forms a basis for self- 
criticism. It largely performs the same service for the counties. 

On the other hand, it secures all the advantages of such boards. 
This service is as important as the other. A large body of the best 
citizens is brought into contact with the various problems, and is 
educated with reference to them; and, in turn, these men become 
instructors in charity in the various communities to which they be- 
long. The whole force becomes conspicuous and useful in the state 
conference of corrections and charities. These services are not 
performed by boards of control. 
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The clerical force of the board, including its secretary, is of excel- 
lent material; and, being relieved from merely detail work of buying 
and selling and giving minor directions, the members can devote 
themselves to questions which influence the whole administration. 
This force is like the board of control in efficiency; but relieved of 
its detail work, which is performed by the local trustees, their 
strength becomes more available. Then the members of the board it- 
self, who serve without salary, are frequently men of greater intellect- 
ual force than the employees of the board, and are men who could not 
be secured to serve in clerical capacities, but who bring a wide 
knowledge and ripe wisdom to the service of the state without pecu- 
niary compensation. 

The drift of modern affairs is toward greater concentrations; but 
he reads the story of evolution incorrectly who does not know that 
it is co-ordination of many complex parts which marks the later 
development of business and the state. It is not the simplicity of 
earlier despotisms, but the combination of highly differentiated func- 
tions into one organic whole. This service is best rendered by 
a state board of corrections and charities. 

I ought to emphasize the non-political character of the Minnesota 
Board,— a character which must be preserved by every board, advi- 
sory or executive, if its usefulness is not to be destroyed, and its 
putrid carcass is not to lie at last upon the dust heap of rejected 
things, an offence to all honest men, until its memory is consumed 
by Gehenna fires. 


X. 


Reformatories and Fndustrial Schools. 


TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
BY T. J. CHARLTON, PLAINFIELD, IND. 


At this, the close of our century of progress, when society has 
taken the greatest strides forward, when in every profession and 
department better methods have come into use, let us consider 
whether reformatory progress has been keeping pace with others. 

I hold that it has done well, and you will pardon me for selecting 
a review of the last two decades as the period to consider ; namely, 
“Twenty Years of Progress.” 

This will enable nearly all of us to survey the field. Not that we 
have had a Rip, Van Winkle sleep from which we have suddenly 
awakened and found everything changed. In his case, he went to 
sleep when King George ruled the country. He awoke to find it 
governed by George Washington. In our case, we are simply 
amazed to see what the reformatories are doing to-day compared 
with what they were doing twenty years ago. 

Now, in that time, many states have founded schools. Where 
new schools have started, they have taken steps to do their work “ up 
to date.” Although nearly four decades had elapsed since the consti- 
tution in my state was made, yet one section was allowed to escape 
notice until within recent years. It is as follows: ‘* Zhe penal code 
shall be founded on the principles of reformation, and not of vindictive 
justice.” The punishments of twenty years ago were all of the kind 
prohibited by this clause of the constitution, and a proposal then 
to change prisons to reformatories would have been met with the 
strongest disapproval. 

The first note of disapproval of the then existing condition was 
when Governor Baker proposed in 1867 to establish the House 
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of Refuge. He also founded a society for the care of prison con- 
victs after they returned to their homes. 

All the industrial education imparted in the Reform School in its 
first days was to cane chairs. The Board of Control of the 
Indiana School in its annual report boasted that the boys caned 
120,000 chairs in a year. Boys were taught that twenty years ago 
with us, and I know the same thing was true in other states. 

In 1880 I sent an orphan boy to a home which I had procured 
for him. I soon received an opinion from the man to whom I sent 
him as to that boy’s value. He believed that we should have given 
the boy an industrial education, and the man was right. I was 
compelled to confess that, except to do the work of certain depart- 
ments, we had done a poor job on that boy. I read the letter to my 
board, and recommended that we at once make a change. 

Governor Porter, who came to his office in 1880, recommended a 
special appropriation to teach the boys something better. Accompa- 
nied by my board and myself, he visited the Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Terre Haute, then but recently established. We drew in- 
spiration from its distinguished founder, President Thompson. His 
mistake was to decide that no one except a high-school graduate 
could learn the technical course, thus leaving this class of reform- 
school boys to the tender mercies of circumstances. 

It looked as if there were nothing for our boys to do but something 
similar to their old occupation at chair-caning work. We needed 
a dining-hall very badiy, and a kind-hearted attorney-general decided 
that we would be justified in erecting a new one out of maintenance 
money. We undertook to build it, and put boys to work on it. 
The result was apparent to all. We proved that boys under good 
officers were capable of doing all kinds of building work required. 
That experiment was of great value. We thereafter resolved to 
change our industry. Chair-caning was abolished. No one shed 
a tear over it. We soon established a shop where the dollar-mark 
was not made the measure of the output. Shops were organ- 
ized to instruct boys, entirely free from the old object to make 
money, and where the welfare of the inmates was considered the 
proper thing. To make this change was no light work. Indeed, 
it was as the base of that which followed ; and in former years it had 
been totally disregarded. Luckily, the school needed buildings ; 
and one by one these were erected as fast as possible. With labor 
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that was purely instructive the problem was solved. It was found 
that the building trades could be taught, and at the same time there 
was a large saving to the state. 

We discarded the dark basements and moved into rooms more 
suitable. Departments were established as suitable shops were pro- 
vided. These were built with our maintenance money. Strange 
and pleasant it is to recall that the legislature was very ready to 
respond to this demand. The people were really happier over these 
changes, and no carping critics were ready to blacken our efforts. 

The changes in the Indiana School were similar to what were 
made by many other schools. Great brick-yards were established, and 
the point was proved that what was best for the boy was best for the 
school. Instead of $4,000 or $5,000, the yearly output in the past, 
the question now was, “ What can we teach boys?” Prisons dealing 
with adults soon took up the problem. We in Indiana moved all 
the older convicts into one prison and turned the other into a 
reformatory. Having waited so long to make reformation exclu- 
sively the object with adults, we discovered that we needed many new 
buildings. We then said, ‘“ Tear down the old buildings and build 
new ones more suitable.” We did this; and the Southern prison be- 
came a state reformatory, where everything was carried on on the 
Elmira plan. About this time there was found to be an obstacle 
existing in many families: bad parents were found to exert a criminal 
effect on the young, and the children were taken from them and 
reared by proper schools under control of the Board of Children’s 
Guardians. 

In ancient Sparta it had been found that this had to be done in 
order to raise the proper kind of soldiers. In like manner it was 
found to be the plan to take such measures in order to have a good 
class of citizens. What the world needed was skilled labor, and 
this could not be got by polytechnic schools alone. In this I can- 
not render too much praise to the Board of State Charities. In 
Indiana there were found plenty of good men and women who would 
serve without pay on the board. These employ good men as secre- 
taries. Mr. Alexander Johnson was the first, then Mr. Ernest 
Bicknell, and lastly Mr. A. W. Butler. It was a new experiment, 
and not at all popular at first. A prison warden asked me what I 
should do if I received notice that the State Board of Charities was 
coming to the school. I said that I would gladly welcome them. 
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He said he would not. He retired before the law was passed, but I 
took notice that at that prison and everywhere they have always been 
made welcome, We, who are in state work, have in this board, for 
the first time, a body of men and women with power to investigate ; 
and, if we are in the right, we have some one to say so. At the 
Baltimore Conference I made a full report’of the industries of every 
reform school in the United States; and many of these schools are 
represented in this meeting. Many changes had then been begun, 
many may not yet be completed. The new schools had the ad- 
vantage of starting right. It was found that there was no virtue in 
the name, but everything in the administration. 

The reformatories now constitute a great industrial army. Money 
appropriated has been put to some good use. ‘The fidelity of the 
old institutions to chair-caning seemed to indicate that that was the 
chief occupation for young men; and yet, in this country, steam has 
now driven it all out. There is no longer opportunity for chair- 
caning, if resumed. In some states, measures to benefit boys are 
deemed sufficiently important to call for action. Curfew and com- 
pulsory laws are common. 

For the benefit of those schools that do not maintain sloyd or 
wood-working shops, I will state by request that, without any appro- 
priation, we were able to turn our old chair-shop, a building one 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, into a sloyd-shop. We had 
made for us what we regarded as a model work-bench, at just what 
it cost the maker. With that for a model we built forty-eight others, 
and fully equipped them with tools. In addition we procured two 
lathes. Then we employed a suitable superintendent, who was in this 
case both by birth and education a Swede. We were then prepared 
for teaching each day two classes of fifty each, or one hundred in 
all. We have carried on this shop ever since. A change of super- 
intendents was accomplished without injury. We had in our employ 
an officer who was a rare mechanic; and, by the aid of the draw- 
ings and by the assistance of old boys, he very soon became master 
of the situation. So we promoted him. We keep a record of the 
shop, giving the boys’ records, who are first-class, medium, or poor. 
This is made to affect the boys’ standing. ‘These records are most 
faithfully kept. I have seen shops for display; but a shop to do 


really good work, no matter what the plan, must be like a school in 
its administration. 
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“ For forms of government let fools contest : 
What’s best administered is best.” 

Many schools, in order to impress the idea, changed the name to 
*‘industrial schools.” It was soon found that manual training 
schools could be made the source of much good to reform schools. 
Indeed, it is this that our*schools became. Now it was found that 
the course of manual training was best taught by reform schools, as 
hundreds of thousands were appropriated for them. The Industrial 
School at Rochester, N.Y., was the recipient of large appropriations 
for that purpose. This had its effect on all the other schools. The 
people learned the right way through a former National Conference 
man, Mr. W. P. Letchworth, then a member of the New York State 
Board of Charities, who was a ieader in this work. The plant he 
had built was one unheard of in the “ old days.” 

The course of study in our iron-shop is patterned partly after that 
at Rochester. It did not matter whether a school-room was “ congre- 
gate or cottage,” all alike took up the work, and both classes alike 
brought it to a success. 

I have known many instances of boys who never showed any in- 
clination to reform until we put them into one of these shops. The 
consciousness that they could do something seemed to make them 
feel more self-respect. This is true of all like shops. Industries at 
all suitable for boys have this effect. By request I have brought 
along a set of models such as are made in our sloyd-shop, also a set 
of models such as are made in our iron-shop, which I invite you to 
inspect. 

This department has always been my particular pride, and is the 
outgrowth of years. At first we carried on an ordinary blacksmith- 
shop. I had in my mind a conception of a school-shop. But the 
blacksmith did not or would not do it. Finally, I visited a state Ag- 
ricultural College where there was a model school-shop in operation, 
but accommodated less numbers than I wished. I at once went 
home, drew plans for the shop where thirty-two boys would be in- 
structed, which is our iron-shop to-day. 

I am very careful to carry on these shops right. The consequence 
is that our boys secure positions outside which they could not fill if 
they went from any other department. But I soon found that indus- 
trial education possesses an interest which no other can. Industrial 
high schools are more popular than other high schools for the reason 
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that pupils there learn some manual work. There is an old legend 
that ‘there was once a giantess who had a daughter. The child saw 
a husbandman ploughing in the field. Then she ran and took him up 
with her finger and thumb, and put him, his plough, and his oxen, into 
her apron, and carried them to her mother, and said, ‘ Mother, what 
sort of a beetle is this that I found wriggling in the sand?’ But the 
mother said: ‘ Put it away, my child. We must be gone out of this 
land, for this people will dwell in it.’” The legend is along the lines 
of my address. Surely, those who maintain that the older methods 
were all that we wanted should see their error. They are not wanted 
where we have boys. I had two men call to secure employment. 
One has been taught in the school of industry, and the other is with- 
out any trade. One secured three times the wages of the other. 
This imparts to our reform-school children these special industrial 
lessons that will stand them a good service in time of need. I have 
only briefly referred you to the great secrets that have made these 
decades peculiarly prominent. 

Those who work will be preferred to those who do not. The 
solution of the Indian problem depends upon it. No measure to 
civilize a race will ever succeed where this is forgotten. I have re- 
ferred to these ‘Twenty Years of Progress” as depending largely 
upon the change for the better in the industries pursued. It was 
the making labor instructive instead of productive. But there are 
many other features that had their effect. One is, that, in all refor- 
mation, educational work has a much greater part. When I came into 
the work, I found the head teacher was earnestly wrestling with the 
problem whether a boy should count one when he came to a comma, 
two at a semicolon, three at a colon, and four at a period. 
Only the poorest employees were given a school to teach. Those 
who were good for nothing anywhere else were selected as teachers. 
The postmaster told me he dreaded letter-writing day, because the 
letters were so poorly directed. No proper celebration was observed 
throughout the year, save a specially good dinner July 4. The boys 
were never given any instruction as to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Now we celebrate February 12 as Lincoln’s Birthday; Feb- 
ruary 22, Washington’s Birthday; Easter, April; Jefferson’s Day: 
Memorial Day, May 30; July 4; Thanksgiving Day; Indiana Day, 
December 11, the date the state was admitted to the Union ; and 
Christmas Day. I believe in celebrating these days. I really think 
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holidays do our boys good and fit them to become better citizens. 
Then, again, I think there have been many changes of treatment 
which have aided our boys and girls. Measures have been taken to 
prevent officers from wreaking vengeance on a boy at will by refer- 
ring all punishment for the approval of the superintendent. This 
precaution is much needed. 

In our school I need not mention that requiring this permit of 
punishment is never taken advantage of, and no officer ever dares 
to slap or kick or otherwise mistreat a boy. This is accomplished 
without in the least injuring the discipline. The boy discovers that 
he is made the special object and care of the authorities. The im- 
proper officer soon realizes this. The boy is also taught well the 
history of his country and state. When the Spanish War broke out 
at least three hundred of our boys enlisted; and, while it did not 
last long, they bore their part honorably. Some were slain among 
the first in the attack on Santiago Hill and on other fields. Others 
are in the Philippines. Adopting the old rule that all men must 
work or starve, they were taught to do the work required of them. 
No reform-school “ dead beats” were honored. Instead of treating 
the reform-school boys as full of sentimentalism, we try to teach that 
real religion is that which will manifest itself in their daily life. We 
have only industries which aim to teach a trade. On the day they 
are to win their honor, they are expected to show evidence that they 
can follow some business. If not, then the school is in the wrong. 
There is nothing which we can do for a boy so important as giving 
him a trade by which he can make an honest living. A boy must be 
made a bread-earner. An honest living is the life to hold out to a 
boy. It is not the best thing for those who deal with delinquent 
boys to hold up to them those who have by chance won high posi- 
tions in life in higher occupations, but it should rather be the glory 
of a school to be able to point to men who toil and who win their 
success by honest labor. Such people we cannot honor too highly. 
Reform-school boys should be taught to feel that, while the higher 
avenues are all open to them, the better road to fame is by honest 
industry. They should be taught habits that would lead to that end. 
The properly developed citizen is not the work of a day. He does 
not come by chance, but is developed by long years of honest train- 
ing. . ° 

My fellow reformatory workers, are we doing our full day’s work 
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with an eye single to the future citizens that we are expected to 
give to the land? How important that their hands and hearts be 
made strong in all those higher virtues that ennoble and adorn 
human character ! 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


BY W. S. HANCOCK, 


SUPERINTENDENT KANSAS STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS, NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 


Upon investigation, I find that the subject assigned me is of such 
importance that the annual session of this Conference for many 
years past has been the occasion of the presentation of an article 
representing some phase of the subject. The idea involved — 
the betterment of our state institutions—has grown in its effect 
and operation, though it is combated at every point by the most 
powerful influence in the country,— the influence of partisan poli- 
tics. It is not to be expected that any original ideas on the sub- 
ject will here be presented, but, rather, a presentation of the 
conditions surrounding the charitable institutions, and the necessity 
for the introduction and maintenance of better methods in the 
selection of those that conduct them. 

I think that political parties are necessary to the proper govern- 
ment of a state, when a majority of its citizens create and sustain 
them for the good of the state, and not for the good of the party. 
The institutions, under such conditions, will be conducted on the 
highest possible plane, because such a condition of society will 
demand that the institutions, and those who conduct them, be of 
the highest possible character. The elevation of society to such a 
standard would of itself solve the problem; for, with such conditions 
existing, a standard of fitness would be the only one considered. 

The duties of an officer in the state institutions require as 
much ability and talent as those of other professions; and they 
will improve as much by experience and study as will the teach- 
ers in our public schools, who are now, by force of public opin- 
ion, selected by the standard of merit alone. If we permit the 
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general standard of society to decline, there will be less atten- 
tion paid to public and private purity and less regard for pub- 
lic welfare ; and the political lines will be drawn more closely, until 
it will seem that the state was created for the party rather than the 
party for the state. Public institutions ought to be run for the pub- 
lic good rather than for the good of any partisan organization. 
While the political changes in Kansas during the past decade have 
occurred with the regularity of each succeeding two years, and 
the state institutions have been as often reofficered, from superin- 
tendent to dining-room attendant, the results have not been as dis- 
astrous as might have been expected, for the reason that the aver- 
age Kansan possesses an amount of intelligence sufficient to enable 
him to grasp at once the necessity of the occasion and to adapt 
himself to the requirements of the work in hand. The typical ward- 
heeler is a comparatively unknown quantity in this state, so that, 
while our state institutions have suffered to some extent by the bi- 
ennial changes that have occurred, they have been comparatively 
free from any vicious or degrading influences; and they had only to 
contend with the conditions born of inexperience in their manage- 
ment and operation. , 

It is not necessary here to point out the object of our state 
institutions. It is well known that protection to society and public 
security demand that our defective and delinquent classes be cared 
for by the state, and that there is vastly more to do than to restrain 
the bodies of unfortunate inmates. The principal investigation must 
be in the mysterious regions of feelings and emotions; and for that 
something more than brute force is required of those who admin- 
ister the affairs of the institutions for and on behalf of the state. 
The conviction of crime purports to be an adjudication that the 
offender is dangerous to society; and a commitment to our Reform 
School is, as well, an adjudication that the offender may become a 
menace to society, and that he should not be allowed to go at large. 
For that reason, and for that reason alone, the state restrains him of 
his liberty; and the same reason (that of public welfare and safety) 
that demands his incarceration in the first instance demands that he 
should not be released until it becomes safe for society that he should 
go free. Confinementis inthe main temporary. Therefore, the only 
permanent protection must be obtained by reformation, and to se- 
cure the reformation, there is a necessity for civil service rules in 
the selection of the officers of state institutions. 
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If an inmate of a reform school, having served his time, is released 
no better fitted to battle with the world than when first incarcerated, 
the object of the institution is defeated, the officers have failed of 
their duty, and society is in nowise benefited other than by the tem- 
porary restraining of the offender. These questions are made a 
study by earnest men and women, who could successfully work them 
out in state institutions; but, naturally, they would be overlooked, 
were the selection made from a party standpoint. 

Under civil service rules the competent officers would be retained, 
when secured, and provision made for the selection in the first place. 
But it is well to remember that no state legislature, however well 
disposed, will work out the details for such a provision. 

It will be necessary for some organized body —let us hope it will 
be a state conference of charities and corrections organized here — 
to outline the plans for a successful inauguration of civil service 
requirements. Legislative committees must be visited and labored 
with, and politicians be made to see the necessity for action of this 
kind, although it is quite likely that the politician will gladly avail 
himself of this avenue of escape from the pressure for place, usually 
brought to bear after each successful campaign. 

While it may require some considerable time to establish civil ser- 
vice in all our state institutions, there is but little doubt in my mind 
that it will be ultimately accomplished ; and it should be the province 
of this organization to materially aid in bringing it about. 

Of the many reasons why civil service rules should prevail in the 
management of our state institutions, I will only mention a few, and 
have not the time to dwell on any of them. A change of administra- 
tion always Causes unrest among inmates, disorganizes plans for the 
future, creates a spirit of uneasiness, and generally demoralizes the 
work. Discipline usually grows lax, and all the thousand incidents 
of daily life are disturbed and interfered with. 

In selecting persons to manage state institutions, I do not think 
that a collegiate education is the only thing necessary to consider, but 
the peculiar fitness of the individual for the position is very necessary, 
If a person desire to enter the public service under civil service rules, 
it would be necessary that he be educated and refined, with the 
result that, when he secured his place, he would be able to retain it, 
and his influence would continually operate for good upon his fellow- 
officers and the unfortunate wards in his charge. He would also 
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feel secure, knowing that his position depended upon his ability to do 
his work and do it well. 

It is not necessary at this time to enter into details as to the 
character of the work that the officers of our state institutions are to 
perform. Whether it be a prison, a reformatory, an industrial school, 
a soldiers’ home, or an asylum for insane, the necessity for absolute 
fitness on the part of the officers remains the same. 

The mental or moral defects of the inmate are to be corrected or 
cured, and the very best talent the state affords is necessary to 
arouse the emotion of hope and keep it sustained, to educate and 
elevate, to classify and assign the almost infinite varieties of temper- 
ament and character which go to make up the population of the 
average state institution. If the institution be a prison or reforma- 
tory, the character of the criminal must be changed, his dominant 
purposes and love must be replaced by others, and the criminal in- 
stincts must be disciplined out of him, and the moral bias of his life 
corrected. His acts are the expression of his character. The process 
of changing from evil character and hereditary taints will be slow and 
painful. His habits must be broken in upon and changed, and the 
officer whose duty it is to bring this about must be absolutely tire- 
less in his efforts; and a man, to be successful, must love his work, 
and the ordinary seeker after a political job falls far short of those 
qualifications. 

There is nothing inside of a prison or a reform school that tends 
to improve the inmate, any more than there is something inside of a 
school-room which will educate children. It requires great energy, as 
well as good intentions and intelligence, to properly manage inmates 
of public institutions. It is a sin, both against the inmate and against 
the state, to place unfortunates inside an institution and let them 
alone, expecting betterment. There must always be a great activity 
which exhibits a true interest in the permanent welfare of every boy 
orman, ‘The exercise of a trained judgment is necessary to carry on 
such a work as this. It is rare, indeed, that the victorious partisan 
possesses the skill and patience to guide and educate, to purify and 
elevate, to stimulate and encourage the despondent, or keep in touch 
with the ever-shifting impulses and sentiments found in the walls of 
our state institutions. 

Captain H. F. Hatch, in discussing this subject, has said, “ To se- 
cure a man for such work, by a partisan standpoint, is to rely upon 
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qualifications that are utterly worthless, and disregard those that are 
essential.” ‘There are positions in government, surely, to which 
men should be appointed whose political principles and opinions 
should be in harmony with those of the executive head, because this 
would be necessary in order to carry the work of all the departments 
forward on parallel lines and so avoid a conflict in the operation. 
But no educational, charitable, or penal institution can be counted 
among them. 

I believe that the people are coming to know that a trained judg- 
ment, character, and capacity are as necessary to the proper con- 
duct of the business of the state or nation as they are known 
to be in private business. We know that the officers of our army 
and navy, who have recently achieved great victories of which the 
whole nation is justly proud, can only be removed by court-mar- 
tial, and that the government provides great schools to prepare 
them for their duties. 

Is it more important that we have a good naval service to 
protect us from enemies abroad than that we have a capable ser- 
vice to protect us from our enemies at home? For our criminal and 
defective classes are certainly enemies to society and good govern- 
ment. 

The most important thing necessary for the successful manage- 
ment of a state institution is to find ‘a man to manage it that is pe- 
culiarly fitted for the position,—a man with physical courage, one 
who has been broadened in the world’s conflicts. Asa rule, a man 
whose life has been all sunshine will not prove to be the proper 
person to elevate the unfortunate. 

As I have said, get the proper man for the place, allow him to sur- 
round himself with good, competent help, apply civil service rules, 
and you need have little fear that your state institutions will not 
be run on the highest possible plane. 
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THE MERIT AND DEMERIT SYSTEM. 


BY BARNARD L. OLDS, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT GOLDEN, COL. 


We are beset with problems! Life at best is but a varied com- 
pound of perplexities. Among the great questions which agitate the 
minds of the thinking people of to-day, not the most important is the 
making of plans whereby large commercial values may be secured, 
or the pomp of power or worldly honors attained, but the more vital 
question, “‘ How may the youth of our land be saved from moral 
ruin and taught to lead virtuous, honest, and useful lives?” With 
these three cardinal requisites firmly implanted in the minds of our 
youth, we need have no anxiety for our country’s future. Without 
them, however, bad will rapidly become worse, and good will speedily 
become corrupt through contagion. 

One of our most successful superintendents has said: “When 
every town provides at least one ungraded school for its slow boys 
and girls, and gives to it the best teachers, appliances, and facilities 
for physical culture, manual training, and sense training, the field for 
industrial schools will be very small.” 

I heartily agree with this sentiment, and firmly believe that our 
educational system is wrong, gone crazy at thetop. If necessary,— I 
repeat, if necessary,— cut out Greek and Latin, sheepskins and di- 
plomas at public cost, until manual training is taught in every school, 
and every possible means is used to develop and train to good citi- 
zenship the great mass of hitherto uncared for children. 

The highest aim of education should be the making and mould- 
ing of character. For many years we have considered that educa- 
tion (book learning) for the youth was the one thing needful, and, 
for the unfortunates, simply a secure place in which to detain them ; 
but more recently the great heart of mankind has expanded to the 
thought that all made in the image of God are entitled to considera- 
tion and a chance in life. As a consequence, we see attached to our 
best public schools manual training departments, that those who go 
out thence need not enter life’s struggle destitute of a knowledge 
of the practical things of every-day life. Still more pleasing is the 
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better care of unfortunate youths, those without homes and those 
who come from places worse than no home at all. 

Not many years ago our boys and girls were detained amid prison 
surroundings — uninviting walls, gloomy cells, dark dungeons. They 
were not supposed to have any rights, and those in charge made 
sure that they received none. Grim despair was made to shed its 
gloom over lives that should have been bathed in the sunshine of 
hope. To-day no one of the unfortunate classes receives more care- 
ful thought or better care than these same boys and girls. Witness 
the thousands of lives devoted to their best interests, the millions of 
dollars annually expended in their behalf. They are taught the 
common branches of education, manual training, the various trades, 
and, above all, are given a moral training with its wholesome 
discipline. 

Those who were never taught to obey find obedience necessary ; 
those who were never clean find cleanliness a first requirement ; 
those who have never learned the rights of property find that the 
belongings of others must be respected; those who have never been 
instructed in matters of right and wrong find that to do and be 
right is the best and only safe way. 

The great purpose of industrial schools is to reform character. I 
have not much belief in the influence of heredity, but have in the 
influence of environment. The children who come to us are not 
criminals in the strict sense of the word, but are rather unfortunates, 
morally diseased; and they are sent to us for treatment, as to a 
moral sanatorium. I am aware that not all superintendents agree 
with this view, for one of them has made the following statement 
regarding his own school, namely: “‘ We wish to correct and remove 
the false impression that has been made on the public, through call- 
ing this an industrial school instead of a reformatory. The lines be- 
tween the two are sharply defined. The reform school is a place of 
forcible detention, where boys of vicious habits are compelled to 
conform to certain rules; while an industrial school is educational, 
and a place where boys of correct habits are permitted to acquire 
knowledge. This is a reform school, and to call it anything else is 
to be swayed by foolish sentiment.” 

Are not our unfortunate boys and girls really the wards of the 
state? Their parents or guardians cannot or will not properly care 
for them; and the state must in self-defence, if for no higher and 
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better reason. Delinquent parents are more to be blamed than the 
children ; and what can, or what ought to be done, for their proper 
control or education is another of the great problems confronting us. 

From these industrial or training schools everything savoring of 
prison life, either in the material surroundings or discipline, has been 
or must be removed. These are not places of punishment for those 
who in a thoughtless moment have stepped aside from the path of 
rectitude, nor are they places simply for their enforced detention and 
isolation from society, but homes, provided at public expense, where 
they may be led into ways of upright living by kindness. They must 
be taught that that is the best way by the daily example of those who 
follow Him who laid down the broad principles of Christianity. They 
must be strengthened and encouraged till right living becomes a 
habit,— yea, more, a controlling principle for all time. Dr. Borden 
has well said : — 


“Tt is a law of nature that you reap more than you sow: 


Sow a thought, you reap an act; 
Sow an act, you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, you reap a character; 
Sow a character, you reap a destiny.” 


David Harum said, “ Ev’ry hoss c’n do a thing better ’n’ spryer 
if he’s ben broke to it as a colt.” 

Can all this be accomplished? Yea, verily. The one principal 
item in this work—the necessary requisite, without which chaos 
reigns supreme —is good discipline. The term “discipline ” is a 
very expansive one, and covers a multitude of nondescript things,— 
some good, some bad, some worse. Without discipline our efforts 
are futile, and the great outlay of money a waste. How to main- 
tain it is indeed a problem. Some schools have a military disci- 
pline, plain; others the same, with frills. Some have a parental 
discipline, simple and kind for the dear public’s consumption, but 
much stronger adjuncts for private use,— rooms for reflection, soli- 
taries ; cells plain, cells with shackles, cuffs, screens, or hose; whips, 
straps, paddles, canes. It is beyond question that all are adminis- 
tered with good intent. Some accomplish the intended good ; others, 
the reverse. No cast-iron rule will apply to every school or to each 
individual in the school. It is said, “what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.’”” My own experience and observation com- 
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pel me to say that, the least possible punishment of any sort, the 
better; and I believe that the great majority of industrial school 
workers agree with me fully in this. 

Kindly counsel, patient direction in the right way, stimulating 
encouragement, rewards of merit,— these are all better than punish- 
ment. 

Yet — do not misunderstand me — there are cases that come to 
all, at least they come to me, when sterner measures are neces- 
sary. To hesitate then is to strengthen in the mind of the offender 
the idea of your weakness; for he does not know the first letter in 
the alphabet of kindness, has never experienced anything with which 
he can compare it. But later,—just a little later, it may be,— when 
he has become acquainted with the plans and methods of the school, 
you may dispense with the punishment. ‘The poet Pope assures us 
that “ Force first made conquest; and conquest, law.’’ Pitiable as 
is this truth, it yet remains only too true. 

Pardon me while I digress enough to say that, in my judgment, 
when you punish, it is best to use plain so-called corporal punish- 
ment, a strap is safest, and humane. I do not believe in confine- 
ment of any sort as a punishment. One superintendent writes : — 
“I have abolished line and cell as methods of punishment, as I am 
satisfied that any punishment long drawn out fails of its object,— 
makes the offender sullen and cross.” In some states, where corpo- 
ral punishment is interdicted by law, I have witnessed severe trea- 
ment inflicted upon inmates, and have been assured by former in- 
mates who had undergone the ordeal that they would prefer daily 
whippings for a month at least. I am afraid of these secret places 
of confinement, the public rarely know about them. I do not want 
them in my school, the danger of abuse in their use is too great. 

But enough of this digression. The question constantly before us 
is, “ How may the best discipline be secured and maintained ; what 
is its purpose; does it attain the end sought; is it lasting ?’”’ 

This leads us to the consideration of the subject of the hour; 
namely, “Should the Merit and Demerit System be regarded as im- 
portant by institutions?”’ We boldly take the affirmative, and an- 
swer, * Yes.” 

As before stated, we do not believe’ in punishment, so ‘called, 
of any sort, excepting as a last resort ; and we firmly believe in the 
more gentle and simple methods of encouragement and reward. 
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Discipline is to reform a boy or girl, not to intimidate them, to 
develop hope, not despair; and so my contention is that rewards 
are better than punishments. 

In entering upon the discussion of the subject, I am well aware 
that there are two well-defined opinions regarding it; able men of 
experience and successful institutions ranged on either side of the 
question. Objection to any merit system has been urged on the 
ground that it is unnatural. “Think of a father setting down each 
night a record of his children’s deportment, their good and bad 
deeds.” The family idea will probably answer where there are but 
few, but with larger numbers too much is left in uncertainty. 

Is it not an impossible undertaking for a superintendent to keep 
in mind the individual virtues and faults of all those under his care ? 
How can he give to his Board of Control or Trustees an intelligent 
answer as to the advisability of granting a parole or release to any 
one of his three, five, or eight hundred boys ? 

He must rely upon others; and they in turn have nothing but their 
memories to depend upon,— in the best of officers, faulty ; in others, 
nothing short of prejudiced. Confidence in the accuracy and fair- 
ness of such a system must be absolute. 

In talking with a superintendent who is an ardent supporter of the 
parental plan, no merits or demerits, he frankly admitted that in his 
absence, or with a change of superintendents, his board would have 
no data upon which to base action regarding paroles. 

A demerit system is sound in principle because it is true to life. 
Practically one runs the course of his entire career on the self- 
same plan. Moral worth and manliness are the factors which give 
prestige in every-day life; and why should not the same rule apply 
to inmates of industrial schools? In the business world a person 
guilty of unprofessional conduct finds the offence charged against 
him by his neighbors. Repeated offences mean loss of business and 
farther ostracism. So in the industrial school world the one guilty 
of misdemeanor finds himself retrograding instead of progressing. 

The advantages and lasting effects of a demerit system on a boy 
are apparent to the careful observer. He himself is not slow to 
- perceive that good conduct is the lever which turns the tide of his 
fortune, and he grasps it with firmness and determination. Once 
he begins doing right, he gains the confidence of his superiors, and 
realizes that he is the sovereign of his career. He becomes self- 
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reliant and confident of his ability in this direction, and thus is im- 
printed in his nature the value of a virtuous course. This one ad- 
vantage is enough to commend it to all thinking persons. 

One chief advantage of a demerit system centres on the inmate’s 
knowledge of how soon he can be released on good behavior. This 
is an important feature. It inspires hope and stimulates endeavor. 
It gives something to which to look forward, and shows in the most 
practical way that ‘‘one must paddle his own canoe” if he desires 
to reach freedom’s port without being carried back by the whirlwind 
of his own misdeeds. His early liberation rests solely with himself. 
Inculcate this thought, and the boy’s love of freedom will do the rest. 

Recently we noticed that a railroad had adopted the merit and 
demerit system. For each reprimand or violation of orders, marks 
are given, which may be removed by days and months of clear 
record; but accumulated marks will cause suspension or dismissal. 

The keeping of records was instituted by the All-wise Father. 
The Psalmist writes (Ps. lxix. 28), “Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living, and not be written with the righteous.” Later we 
find these words: “ And the books were opened, and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life; and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.” 

The daily recording of deeds done or omitted will continue to the 
end of time, and the final adjustment will be of the utmost impor- 
tance to each of us. 

Conceding that our inmates are unfortunates, not criminals, and 
that the offences committed by them were simple incidents or acci- 
dents of their surroundings and moral condition, we must then place 
them all in the same moral hospital ward, and begin our treatment, 
looking forward to perfect moral health as a result. 

Under a merit system each becomes the architect of his individual 
fortune. ‘“ As a man soweth, so shall he also reap.” Added self- 
respect comes to the boys and girls who work themselves out on 
their honor, and go forth on their merit, having earned the right to 
a parole. 

These lines by J. G. Holland are as true in the industrial school 
as elsewhere : — 

“ We build the ladder by which we rise 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies ; 
And we mount to the summit, round by round.” 
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A word regarding my own school: believing that the badge, or 
merit, system was the best method for securing the desired end, after 
careful investigation, and much correspondence, the following was 
evolved; to a considerable extent it is an adaptation of ideas 
selected from systems in use in other schools. Briefly, it is as 
follows : — 

Each boy at entrance is given the twelfth badge. 

To be entitled to parole, he must pass for the eleventh, tenth, and 
on up to the first badge, and obtain the first and second honor 
badges, the latter to be held clear for the entire month. 

For each clear day he is entitled to five merits. Demerits are 
charged against inmates according to schedule. 

Commanders call the roll of their company each evening, and 
record the number of demerits any boy has received during the day. 

All officers forward to the superintendent’s office within twenty- 
four hours, on a blank furnished for the purpose, a report of de- 
merits imposed on any inmate by them. 

To advance a badge in any month, he must have to his credit, 
after all demerits are deducted, not less than the following merits, 
namely : — 

Until the sixth badge is obtained, 90 merits will be required 
each month; from the sixth to the fifth badge, 100 merits; from 
the fifth to the fourth badge, 110 merits; from the fourth to the — 
third badge, 120 merits; from the third to the second badge, 130 
merits ; from the second to the first badge, 140 merits; from the 
first to the first honor, a perfect month; from the first honor to the 
second honor, a perfect month. For exceptionally good conduct a 
boy may receive additional merits or be advanced more than one 
badge in a month. For bad conduct, escaping, withholding infor- 
mation concerning escapes, etc., a boy may receive additional de- 
merits or be reduced one or more badges ina month. At the close 
of each month the commander brings his daily record book to the 
superintendent’s office, where the grade standing of each boy is 
determined for the following month. 

When all demerits are cancelled and a boy has held his second 
honor badge clear the entire month, he may be granted a leave of 
absence by the board of control for four months, provided a suitable 
home is ready for him. If good conduct and steady habits are main- 
tained, this leave of absence will be renewed for one year or longer, 
at the pleasure of the board. 
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You will notice that the last three months must be perfectly clear. 
Our marks include lessons, deportment, work, untidiness, and all 
sorts of objectionable conduct. Boys can and do go out on their 
honor in fourteen months. We teach our boys the value of a com- 
munity of interest, that each boy is dependent to a degree on those 
about him; and it is therefore to his interest, in the school as well 
as out of it, to use all proper means within his power to hinder 
wrong-doing as well as to assist in its detection. 

Great interest is taken by the boys in their rating, and the read- 
ing of the badge assignments in the chapel is the event of the 
month to them. When they receive their tastily designed Roll of 
Honor cards, with their names written on them, and bearing the sig- 
nature of the superintendent, showing that they have earned the 
Roll of Honor privileges, they are proud, and justly so; and so are 
their parents or friends, to whom they send their cards their next 
letter day. 

One mother wrote her boy that his father (step-father) carried his 
first Roll of Honor card down town, and, exhibiting it, said, ‘‘ This 
shows how well my boy is doing, and I am proud of him.” 

If a boy fails to send his card home regularly, a letter comes 
promptly, asking for an explanation. Additional privileges are 
given Roll of Honor boys. They have a special dining-room, better 
table service, and extra variety of food. They are also allowed to 
converse during all meals. 

Under this system, with an average population of one hundred and 
sixty boys (160), the number of corporal punishments has been re- 
duced, until we now frequently have but three or four in a month; 
and we have no walls, cells, rooms for reflection, or other places of 
confinement whatever, and our average number of perfect boys on 
the monthly Roll of Honor is fifty-five. 

Not least among the benefits accruing from the adoption of the 
merit system has been the entire disappearance of the throng of 
parents and friends who monthly besieged the Board of Control for 
their boy’s parole. Under the present system, when the boy has 
earned the right to go, we correspond with his people and make in- 
vestigation as to his home. If it is satisfactory, he is paroled, no one 
appearing in his behalf excepting the superintendent. 

We believe that this is the system for our school, and could not be 
induced to abandon it, nor would our Board of Control admit of its 
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abrogation. The boys also have confidence in it, and would not 
willingly allow it to be abolished. 

In conclusion, let me say that this rambling paper to which you 
have listened so patiently, has only touched the edges of this great 
subject; for it really embraces each and all departments of indus- 
trial school life. 

If the little said shall lead to a.discussion of the subject by the 
able and experienced workers present, I shall be satisfied. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND ITS GENERAL 
TREATMENT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT L. D. DRAKE, 


CHAIRMAN REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SECTION. 


In recounting the progress of the past, with reference to juvenile 
delinquency, and the many methods furnished for the advancement 
of the delinquent and dependent youth, one hesitates as he investi- 
gates the causes and effects, and concludes that the source of the 
evil is not being reached. Too often we are influenced by a senti- 
mentality that is far from being helpful, and causes criticism of 
the motive which prompts its action. The study of the criminal 
propensities should enter primarily into the work, and a careful 
and most thorough investigation be made. It is absolutely essential 
that anthropology should furnish a basis for our study. The cause 
of degeneracy, whether from hereditary taint or from physical de- 
fect, and whether environment has left its imprint upon the young, 
susceptible life, are questions requiring deliberate and careful con- 
sideration. Conclusions are too often reached that are premature. 
We are not able to scrutinize closely enough to at first estimate 
correctly, and, unless the cause be understood, the remedy applied 
may be far from efficacious. The juvenile delinquent is an abnor- 
mal being, with faculties impaired and other malformations that pro- 
duce a handicapped child, who is held responsible by an irrational 
public, and a strict accountability asked for its every action. No 
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particular study has been made, nor the causes of such defects as 
manifest themselves considered. In studying the defective child it 
is not enough to simply note the deviation from what we should ex- 
pect in a normal, or rational, child. 

There should be a thorough examination of the boy upon his 
entry into the institution. His history from early childhood, his 
parentage, his heredity and environment,. the causes that led to 
the first crime committed, should be learned. Then, and then only, 
can we hope to apply a remedy necessary and effectual in the 
work of reformation. Failures are often made in consequence of 
this lack of study. We surround- ourselves with incompetent em- 
ployees, who imagine that boys committed to our institutions are 
simply to be herded as cattle, no thought of their future life entering 
into the subject. This, also, is wrong. Lift the institution above 
the mire of politics, secure master minds to be the instructors of the 
boys and girls, and carefully observe the result. I venture the 
opinion, it will be entirely satisfactory. 

The paramount idea in some institutions is the employment of its 
inmates. The question of how much the boy can be made to earn 
plays a significant part. This, in my opinion, is entirely wrong. 
[ do not wish to be understood as not advocating the necessity of 
work. I regard it as of great importance. Every child should be 
taught the nobility of labor, and this influence will enter largely 
into the reformation sought. I contend that the likes and dislikes of 
the boy must be known to us. How often do we meet with failure in 
consequence of not consulting the desires of our boys! In choosing 
for them an occupation, perfect harmony must exist between all 
parties concerned, to effect the greatest good. We too often exact 
more than the boy is capable of performing. ‘This aggravates, and 
causes an irritability which strengthens an abnormal tendency, and 
we are assisting to tear down rather than helping to build up. How 
necessary, then, is the patient, painstaking worker who can conceive 
of his or her duty toward the defective and delinquent child! Society 
should recognize its responsibility for the conditions that exist 
relative to delinquency. What attention is given-by the average 
busy business man to the scenes that occur daily upon our streets ? 
He concludes without investigation. His estimate is made, and 
another youth is added to a class to be despised. ‘Too many are 
ready to condemn; but how many, may I ask, are anxious to com- 
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mend? What can be expected of the street child, having parents, 
possibly, but in name only? Home? Yes, but entirely without sig- 
nificance. Love! Qh, beautiful word, yet how empty to the average 
street child ! 

The progress made by our correctional institutions is marvel- 
lous. Great credit should be giver them, yet much remains to be 
done. Society must be aroused and remedies applied to suit exist- 
ing conditions. Children must be taken from off the streets, com- 
pelled to attend school, and given instruction both in book and in- 
dustrial occupation. If you occupy the mind and the hand, train 
them to work in harmony and create a desire to do something well, 
you will then have gone a long way toward improving the defective 
and correcting the delinquent. Political and commercial questions 
absorb the best minds of our country, yet the question of criminal 
sociology rarely ever finds its way into print. There is much to 
alarm us; and very soon our thinking people must assert the impor- 
tance of this subject, and take definite action to arrest the cause of 
crime. The matter in question has already assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Why delay longer? The youths of to-day are the men of 
to-morrow. Should they not be carefully guarded, lest they be en- 
gulfed in the whirlpool of ruin? If we find environment to be 
largely responsible for the delinquency shown, we must try to change 
the conditions. If heredity has placed its cruel hand upon the off- 
spring, then adjustment can only be had through the adoption of 
stringent marriage laws. If the degeneracy is physical, remedies 
may be applied to counteract its baneful influence, and good results 
may follow. 

The school and the shop are influences helpful to correct the phys- 
ical deficiency. Industrial training schools in every city for our 
street boy or girl will be an evidence of an awakening to the impor- 
tance of this subject. Instead of the newsboy or the bootblack, we 
shall soon have the skilled artisan, contributing to the material 
wealth of our state. What man is not proud to be known as an 
independent citizen? Cannot a boy feel as justly proud who is a 
tradesman instead of being a bootblack or a newsboy? This is 
certainly possible, if our cities make a careful study of the socio- 
logical conditions which exist; and, if corrections are wanted, not to 
the few belangs the duty involved, but to the public in general. 
The educational idea can be carried into the village or hamlet, 
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throughout the rural district, with benefit and success. The day 
is coming when as a part of the school curriculum will be found the 
shop, the sewing-room, and the kitchen. Not so much of the classi- 
cal will be required of our boys, but instead a thorough knowledge 
of the use of tools, and of our girls a complete understanding of the 
art of dressmaking and culinary affairs. The power of being able 
to perform any labor requiring skill adds to the value of our citizen- 
ship, which should be of great concern to every commonwealth. 


SHALL SUPERINTENDENTS EMPLOY AND DIS- 
CHARGE EMPLOYEES? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. W. BROWN, 


OF MINNESOTA TRAINING SCHOOL, RED WING, MINN. 


Were this question asked in regard to any corporation or concern, 
public or private, that had for its object that of getting gain, the 
answer would unhesitatingly be in the affirmative. To succeed in 
business enterprises, men have learned that certain business princi- 
ples must be applied. Why, then, should they be ignored in the man- 
agement of an institution that has for its object the saving to lives of 
usefulness those committed to its care? 

In the construction of our buildings at Red Wing a' few years 
since, the first work of our board was to secure the services of an 
architect to prepare plans and specifications for the work, such as 
could be plainly understood. They next sought a builder whom they 
believed to be thoroughly informed and reliable to carry out their 
plans, leaving with him the matter of selecting trained artisans, stone- 
cutters, masons, carpenters, plumbers, etc., to execute the work, with 
full power to discharge if they proved incompetent, or for any cause 
undesirable, and to employ others in their stead. The builder was 
held responsible, and there was no question as to whom he should 
employ. The same is true in regard to all great building enterprises, 
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whether it be of house, shop, or railroad. Well-known specialists are 
employed to take charge of the work, and with them the responsibility 
rests; and, if they are unequal to the task, others should take their 
places, and there should be no question of authority, no division of 
responsibility. 

A ship has just been launched, and is to be employed in the carry- 
ing of souls and valuable merchandise to distant shores. The own- 
ers first seek for a captain, a man who is a skilful navigator and who 
through long experience in buffeting the waves has become a thor- 
ough seaman. He is charged with the responsibility of securing such 
men as are qualified by experience and knowledge to conduct the 
ship safely to the destined port; and his authority is absolute, his 
commands must be implicitly obeyed. He may be held responsible 
for any abuse of power, but there must be no question of authority. 
Especially must this principle be observed in the conduct of armies 
and navies.* What would become of discipline if the authority of the 
commanding officer should for a moment be questioned? We hear 
a great deal said about a “one-man” power; but I ask, What great 
things, in war gr peace, have been-accomplished except by “one- 
man” power? Our Dewey, of whose achievements in Manila Bay 
we, as a nation, feel so justly proud, would havé been unknown to 
fame, and the efficiengy of the American navy would probably never 
have been recognized by the nations of the world, but for the “ one- 
man” power so ably and so judiciously exercised. 

Some one has justly remarked that “responsibility can never be 
greater than the authority given,” that “one of the most danger- 
ous defects in any scheme of government is a mixed and ill-defined 
responsibility.” : 

It is hardly reasonable or just to hold the superintendent of a 
reform school or any institution responsible for the conduct of per- 
sons that are not of his own choosing. 

It would be entirely proper, and in no way harmful, in order to 
guard against any possibility of a conflict between the superintendent 
and the managers, resulting from the employment of persons in any 
way objectionable to the managers, that all help should be employed 
subject to the approval of the board. The superintendent should, 
however, have the power to dismiss without any appeal to the board 
of managers. 

A superintendent of a reform school once wrote to me asking what 
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I would do if I had a person in the employ of our school who, I was 
fully satisfied, was working against the management and creating dis- 
content and insubordination on the part of the other officers and the 
boys. Did I have the power to discharge, etc.? I replied that I had 
never had occasion to discharge but one man, and at that time the 
board of managers approved my act; that I should not, under such 
circumstances as he states, stop to consider the question of power, 
but would not for a single day retain in the employ of the institu- 
tion of which I was in charge a person of the character indicated. I 
should consider it an injustice to myself and positively harmful to the 
school. If there is a single officer who cannot work in harmony with 
the superintendent in all that pertains to the best interests of the 
school, a vacancy should be created at once. To retain such an offi- 
cer for a month or even for a week would be fruitful of great harm to 
the school. 

Again, the members of the boards of managers of most of our 
state institutions are, as a rule, more or less actively engaged in 
party politics; and where they are charged with, and exercise the 
power of appointments to, the subordinate positions, it is practically 
impossible for them to be governed at all times by their judgment 
of what is best for the institution of which they are in control, with- 
out injury to themselves politically. And, when appointments are 
made and vacancies created in any institution for political reasons 
only, the usefulness of such an institution is at an end. 

The founders of the Reformatory in the state of Minnesota fore- 
saw the dangers arising from placing the power of appointing 
subordinate officers in the hands of the board of managers, and 
provided against this in the following section : — 


The board of managers shall appoint a general superintendent, 
and shall have power to remove him for cause, after opportunity 
shall be given him to be heard upon written charges. All other 
officers shall be appointed by the superintendent and removable at 
his pleasure. 


While, in the training school of which I am, and have been, in 
charge for the past fourteen years, the board of managers are under 
the law designated as the appointing power, our school has been 
peculiarly fortunate in having for its managers men who have been 
zealous in all that pertains to its best interest. They have recog- 
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nized the necessity of the superintendent surrounding himself with 
help of his own choosing ; and he has in all cases made appointments 
subject to the approval of the board or he has been advised with in 
regard to such appointments. And, in all cases where the superin- 
tendent has been called upon to discharge any person, the only 
rebuke he has received at the hands of the board was from the fact 
that such discharge was too long delayed. 

The efficiency and harmony of any school or institution depends 
more upon the character of its managers than upon any printed rules 
and regulations. If those in control are men of intelligence, and 
have an earnest desire to benefit the poor unfortunates committed to 
their care, the question of authority will never be raised, but because 
of that desire all will work together for the general good. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT AS A FACTOR IN 
THE REFORMATION OF GIRLS. 


BY MRS. L. N. DE BOLT, 


SUPERINTENDENT STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


The question of the discipline and management — or, in plainer 
terms, the problem how to feed and clothe at the least expense, and 
the best methods to be adopted in the subduing or controlling — of 
a certain amount of humanity are matters that have occupied the at- 
tention of reform thinkers since the first faint steps in this line 
of work were taken. In the quarter of a century that marks the life 
of this national meeting, its records show the discussion and seem- 
ingly satisfactory settlement of many vexing questions of discipline 
and management, only to see the proverbial house of cards tumble 
about our heads when the attempt is made to apply theories and 
rules to the rank and file of institutions. We forget that conditions 
and facilities, perhaps even the class of inmates, vary in differ- 
ent localities even as the leaves of the same tree, no two of which 
will mark the same pattern; and, furthermore, there were never two 
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superintendents who could pursue the same detailed line of conduct 
with an equal degree of success. Any plan to be adapted to general 
work must be broad enough to embrace all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions; and while my experience in institution work has been with 
girls only, and my ideas will be from that standpoint, I feel that 
they will equally apply to delinquent women, men, and boys, with 
slight modification. 

True reformation must recognize no time in its plan but the 
whole life of that individual, and build, bit by bit, the character 
that is to develop more or less, as the moral, mental, and physical 
growth permits, into good citizenship. A reforming schedule that 
only tides over the two, three, or four years with which we have to 
do, will be swept away by the first wave of temptation that comes. 
It can be classed simply as a period of penance which may reform 
by enforcing sobriety, morality, and the attendant virtues, but more 
often goes to pieces when free from the sustaining influence of the 
institution. Unless we can take the poor piece of wreckage that 
comes to us, and, realizing that beneath all the grime, indifference, 
and repulsiveness there is somewhere the vital spark lying dormant 
that must be reached and fanned into the living fire of new life, our 
efforts are apt to come to naught. 

The girls committed to our institution are of all grades of soci- 
ety,— sometimes the victim of heredity, sometimes of environment, 
but too often as the weed, gutter-washed, the poor, pitiful result of 
both heredity and environment. 

The larger number are very ignorant, with the brutish instincts 
often predominating and a correspondingly low degree of mental ac- 
tivity. By the time the girl is inducted into the mysteries of system, 
order, and discipline, the results of personal cleanliness, wholesome 
food, and regular hours of sleep become apparent in the brighter 
eye, the quicker step, and the more intelligent look. We know the 
work of reformation has begun, and we must be wise enough and 
strong enough to build that life anew. 

The constitution that has been more or less a physical wreck 
through inherited disease, lack of nourishment and healthy sur- 
roundings, or by its slimy trail through the slough of dissipation and 
vice, takes on a healthier tone, and the warm blood of new energetic 
forces begins to course through the veins. These signs of renewing 
activity must be recognized, and an outlet provided; for an outlet 
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they will have,—legitimately if they may, but mischievously if 
they must. 

There must be no idle brain to become his Satanic Majesty’s 
workshop, or we have the consequent insubordination, escapes, and 
riots. Itis not my observation that the average child finds disci- 
pline and system irksome and fretting, if administered with firmness 
and kindliness, and if every waking moment is employed to the full 
in recreation, study, or work. I think, rather, that they enjoy the 
being a part of an army that moves systematically in obedience to a 
higher power; and I believe that, from the time God in the Garden 
of Eden placed his ban of labor upon the human race, he has 
endeavored to compensate by planting in every normal breast the 
desire to be busy with something, to do something, to feel that we 
are part and parcel of this great scheme of achievement that makes 
the world hum about us. We may know by our experiences in the 
private home how restless and unhappy our own little ones become, 
if unemployed; and these children do not differ materially from ours 
as they come from the hand of the Great Father. The neglect or 
abuse of man may have dwarfed, stunted, and twisted them out of 
childish semblance, but the same characteristics and tendencies, as 
well as susceptibilities, are there; and the child nature demands 
activity. Rest should be an exchange of detail work for play, to be 
succeeded by the busy school; and an unending round should fill 
the waking day. 

By this means the interest is absorbed in whatever occupies the 
hour. This is not difficult. We have all noted how readily the 
overgrown girl, unable, perhaps, to write her name, and with abso- 
lutely no knowledge of household labor, became the eager student, 
and took up her detail work with zest, her only anxiety being to at- 
tain perfection in the task. 

More often than not the fiercest-tempered, the most violent and 
unmanageable girls are the best students and workers, the ones 
who exercise the best judgment in work, and are the freest from 
shirking, and often develop into the trustiest. The very force of 
character that made them such a power for evil, when trained into 
proper channels, makes them equally powerful factors for good. 
The chance of permanent reformation is always greater with these 
strong natures than with the weaker ones, who are more readily 
swayed by their surroundings and whose impulses are the more 
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fleeting. The stronger nature embraces the good opportunities with 
all the abandonment that it did the evil, and has more foundation 
for character to build upon. 

But do not forget that the temperament constantly craves em- 
ployment, and the brain must be active and busied in clean lines or 
it will wander back to the sinful past with all its alluring excitement, 
which ought to be crowded out and buried under better inclinations, 
to save the girl from herself. 

One of the most successful prison-workers of the age has given as 
the points to be made in character-building: ‘‘ambition, without 
which no reform is possible ; self-respect, which is the keystone of 
character ; self-control, which is character.”” I would most heartily 
subscribe to this, but would take the liberty to reverse the order of 
enumeration. I have found in my work that self-control is the first 
step, the first desirable thing to be attained, the lever that first 
swings the whole being into the right way; and with the girl who 
can practise self-control all things are possible. No one can ever 
know, perhaps, the battles fought within that savage breast, nor the 
struggles for supremacy over self. I am always glad to praise the 
girl who has gained the mastery of herself, for I feel that she has 
won a proud victory. To this girl self-respect comes as a_ natural 
consequence; and a strong character is builded, from which ambi- 
tion springs to crown the work. ‘This is a critical period. These 
promptings, new to this erratic soul, must be fed, day by day, to in- 
sure steady development and stability. The need demands the 
creation of some interest that will fix the attention, stimulate the 
industrial traits, afd train the faculties, aside from regular work. 

The average girl chafes under too much of the machine, and 
] fear that we too often fall into the error of working our forces too 
much upon the “gang” plan. I know this is difficult to avoid in 
crowded institutions; but I still believe the institution feature should 
be kept in the background, and by the fostering of little outside in- 
terests the regular work will move of itself. 

As the chemist studies each separate substance that in combina- 
tion goes to form the whole body under analysis, so each girl should 
be studied, her tastes and aptitudes learned, little duties in the line 
of her likes put in her way, sympathetic discussion of her little 
desires and plans provided for, and, in short, the resources of her 
nature probed to the depths. Whatever will appeal to the better 
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side of her nature, stimulate her pride, develop her interest, and 
bring out her innate emotions, judgment, and capabilities, she should 
have opportunities for, with the necessary supervision to insure faith- 
ful performance of duty and correct work. 

All appearance of suspicion or watching should be avoided, but 
let the friendly oversight take the form of an earnest wish to teach 
and aid in bringing ultimate success to her effort. The thought that 
she is trusted will help to increase her self-respect and make her 
trustworthy. As a result, time brings with the awakened faculties 
new possibilities; and ambition, with a dread memory of the furnace- 
blast that overwhelmed it in days gone by, asks, What of the future ? 
It is a question laden with the gravest responsibilities, for it means a 
life for weal or woe. 

Two, three, or five years of institution life tend to weaken a girl, 
in one sense of the word. While she is strengthened along moral 
lines, educated to a greater or less extent, and trained to good habits 
of industry and manners, she has lost the rougher propensities that 
gave her a show of courage; and by the very training in obedience 
and systematic work, in implicit reliance upon the direction and 
guidance of others, she is made dependent and helpless. As she 
goes out with the impression of a decenter life enveloping her, and 
perhaps a strong desire to do well, she sees no visible means to 
carry out her good resolves, becomes confused and discouraged, 
drifts back to her old associations and low pleasures, and becomes 
again a demoralizing element. How often we have seen this, with 
aching hearts, and wondered just where the trouble was ! 

But here industrial training demonstrates its value; for, just as 
far as each girl can be provided with an education or trade that will 
enable her to earn her living independently and honorably, just 
about so far can we draw the line of statistics in reformation. 

It is true that some have comfortable homes to return to; but 
even then I have noticed that an idle life is not the safest, and they 
are apt to do very much better if they have the means for wage- 
earning in their own hands. In the discussion of a broadened 
course of training I am contemplating far more than the ordinary 
domestic work in kitchen, laundry, and sewing-room, as taught in 
most institutions. These are all right, as far as they go, and ample 
for a large proportion of our girls; but how crude and incomplete 
for the large class gifted with minds and brains of diversified tastes 
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and strong intellectual powers, who demand equipment, day by day, 
to go forth and fight the battle for bread! It is absurd to suppose 
each and every girl adapted to these limits or satisfied with such 
meagre results, after the rousing of the fires of ambition within her. 

The fine art lies in finding each girl’s capabilities and tastes, 
training her in these directions, so that, when she leaves, she is armed 
to do we// what she inclines to do. She then stands an almost 
equal chance to achieve good citizenship with her more fortunate 
sister who has had family and environment, as well as the training 
of the business world, to aid her. 

But do not try to make cooks of your dressmakers or laundresses 
of your cooks. Give to each the most scientific training possible, 
but in the trend of her desires, or she will revolt at what is ab- 
horrent to her, and, with no pride in her work, discard it at the first 
opportunity. We may lose our patience at such fastidiousness; but 
the fact remains for us to meet, and we cannot control it outside the 
four walls of the institution. 

@ccupations for women are circumscribed, even in this century, 
and institution limitations are many; but I am confident the solution 
of the permanency of our work lies in our ability to open the ave- 
nues for training in more departments and with more completeness. 
This involves time, study of methods, and broad views. It takes 
nervous force, patience, unwavering gentleness, woven through and 
through with never-relaxing discipline, and a vigilance that never 
sleeps. But there are no rose-strewn paths for the reform worker. 
The ceaseless grind is a necessity to put courage and strength into 
these poor hearts; and there is no surer way to teach them that 
you are their friend than by personal interest in their doings and 
by giving practical help in building for their future. Some natures 
are slow to respond, and at times one almost gives up in despair ; 
but I firmly believe there is no nature so depraved, no heart so 
hardened, but can be reached by friendly interest shown in per- 
sonal welfare, thoughts, and future success. I have a never-dying 
faith in the resources of human nature, in the existence of the divine 
spark, 

I have been considering the average inmate, not the many sweet 
natures who hail the institution as a haven of rest, nor the many, 
alas! whose lacks make us wonder why the Creator’s kindly hand 
played such a grim jest, but the majority, with all their faults and 
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needs, who come to us for aid and strength to make a new begin- 
ning, and to whom industrial training gives life and hope. 

What has been accomplished by its aid in the past we all know, 
and what the future offers with better facilities and broader visions 
we can think of with brightening eye and swelling heart. 

As the busy life and systematic industrial training become the 
rule in our institutions, the percentage of saved womanhood that 
passes out from our doors will increase many-fold, the question of 
punishments will resolve itself, and violence and riots become 
unknown. 


CO-OPERATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. P 


BY E. P. WENTWORTH, PORTLAND, ME, 


There are in the United States, according to a recent report of 
the Commissioner of Education, eighty-eight juvenile reformatories. 
All these institutions are engaged in the same work. Their super- 
intendents have substantially the same trials to undergo, the same 
problems to solve, the same great ends to accomplish. Under these 
conditions it seems a self-evident proposition that superintendents 
should work together, so far as opportunity is afforded, both for the 
upbuilding of their respective institutions and for the good of the 
cause to which they have devoted their lives. Assuming that all will 
assent to the truth of this proposition, without further preliminary or 
preface let us attempt to discover in what ways co-operation may be- 
come a more potent force in our institution work. 

First: co-operation means organization. We are already the mem- 
bers of an important section of a great organization,— the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. As a section, we do not 
perhaps possess all the advantages of a separate and complete 
organization ; but, until the time comes when we can establish and 
maintain an independent association of our own, ought we not to 
cordially sustain the National Conference and do all within our 
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power to advance its interests? I believe so; yet an examination of 
the Conference report for 1899 (and probably there was an average 
attendance that year) shows that out of 88 reform schools 71 were 
not represented at this Conference by their superintendents. Out of 
51 states and territories, only 13 states sent their superintendents to 
this Conference. Brethren, this ought not so to be. Somebody —the 
Executive Committee of the Conference, the Secretary, the Commit- 
tee on Reformatories and Industrial Schools, or some other person 
or committee — should, by personal letters, urge every superintendent 
to become a member of the National Conference, and every member 
should use his utmost endeavors so to arrange his business affairs 
that he may be able to attend the annual sessions. In all cases the 
expense of attending these meetings should be defrayed by the in- 
stitution, state, or corporation which receives the benefits ,to be de- 
rived from the increased value of the superintendent’s services. I 
believe that superintendents often remain away from these meetings 
simply because they feel they cannot afford to attend them at their 
own expense, and they are too modest to ask their board of managers 
to provide the necessary funds. If,we make these meetings as valu- 
able as we ought to make them, no reformatory institution can afford 
to be deprived of the benefits which would accrue to it from the 
attendance of the superintendent and matron; and this fact should 
be brought to the attention of the boards, not by the superintendent, 
who may have some delicacy about properly presenting this matter, 
but by some officer or committee of the Conference. The expense 
of corresponding with the boards of managers could properly be de- 
frayed by the Natidnal Conference. If this suggestion were ener- 
getically carried out, I believe the attendance at the meetings would 
be greatly increased and the benefits of the meetings to those who 
attend correspondingly increased. 

It may not be amiss to suggest here that we can probably achieve 
greater results for our institutions by cordially doing all we can to 
advance the interests of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction than by ridiculing the Conference on account of its great 
size and the many interests it represents. If we are loyal to the 
Conference, zealous in guarding its good name, and energetic in en- 
larging its membership and promoting its success, I believe its offi- 
cers and members will cheerfully grant to our section any reasonable 
request we may make. By building up a strong and successful sec- 
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tion we shall make the best possible preparation for a future inde- 
pendent organization. 

Second: we need a medium of communication. Our number is 
so small that at first sight it may appear chimerical to think of pub- 
lishing a monthly paper devoted solely to the interests of reformatory 
institutions ; yet I believe it could be done without financial loss if 
superintendents would give proper support to the paper, and some 
one superintendent of literary inclination would give his labor gratui- 
tously as the editor and publisher. The interchange of ideas through 
the medium of such a paper would be of great value to the institu- 
tions. If it be deemed impracticable to publish a reformatory journal 
of our own, might we not be able to secure a certain amount of space 
in the Charities Review or some other suitable magazine, this space 
to be in charge of some reform-schocl superintendent as editor, and 
to be devoted to contributions from the various superintendents who 
may have ideas of value which they are willing to impart to their 
fellow-laborers ? 

Third : one of the most important duties devolving upon a superin- 
tendent is the instruction of his officers in the principles and methods 
of reform-school management. I fear that too often we neglect this 
work. Our time is so completely occupied with the many pressing 
duties of our position that we are tempted to leave our officers too 
much to their own devices. When a new officer comes to our 
school, we give him a copy of our by-laws, a few brief words of coun- 
sel, and then, perhaps, regardless of his inexperience in institution 
life and in the management of wayward youth, we put him in a re- 
sponsible place in charge of his pupils, to speedily learn by sad ex- 
perience that “the mistakes of his life are many.” If we could 
place in his hands a manual of instruction in the principles underly- 
ing our work, and perhaps describing methods employed by our most 
successful workers, we might save him from many serious errors, 
thereby benefiting the children under his care and promoting the in- 
terests of the institution. In my own institution I have had instruc- 
tions prepared for some of the most important positions; and, when 
a new officer is employed in one of these positions, I place these in- 
structions in his hands and request him to carefully read them, and 
to consult with me regarding any point on which he desires further 
light. But the instructions I have prepared are brief, fragmentary, 
incomplete. 
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Can we not by co-operating with each other prepare a manual 
adapted to the purpose mentioned? Suppose this section appoint 
a committee to have the charge of the preparation of such a manual. 
This committee could make a list of the topics to be treated, and 
one or more topics could be assigned to each superintendent for his 
elaboration. Mr. A., for instance, could take up the relations ex- 
isting between the superintendent and his subordinate officers, and 
show the necessity of perfect harmony, of loyalty to the institution 
and its executive head, and of conscientious obedience to the laws 
of the state, the rules of the school, the wishes of the superintendent, 
etc. Mr. B. could prepare a chapter upon punishments, explaining 
the principles involved in the wise administering of correction, and 
showing by what methods geod order and cheerful obedience to 
lawful authority may be obtained. Mr. C. could tell of the value of 
labor as a part of reform-school instruction and discipline, and show 
how boys may be taught to love labor and to obtain from it health 
and vigor of body and mind, and so on. These, of course, are mere 
hints as to the contents of such a manual. It should be chiefly a 
book of principles, as these are the same in all reformatory institu- 
tions; and officers who thoroughly understand the principles in- 
volved, if they have ability, will speedily develop the necessary 
methods of applying those principles. Such a manual of instruction 
would tend to make officers think for themselves, and would be of 
great assistance in qualifying them for their chosen work. The 
various chapters, too, would furnish subject-matter for discussion at 
officers’ meetings, and could be explained and elaborated by the su- 
perintendent. Or it might be used as a text-book for officers’ read- 
ing circles. It would enable a superintendent to call the attention 
of an officer in a delicate manner to any neglect or delinquency by 
simply asking the officer to read section so and so of the manual; 
and doubtless in other ways such a book would prove of great 
value. 

Fourth: we need a code of ethics. It need not be a written 
code, the violation of which would bring condign punishment to the 
offender. ‘The superintendents of reform schools are men of lofty 
purpose, who are actuated by a sincere desire»to do right, and they 
do not need the restraining influence of rules and regulations, pains 
and penalties, to keep them from wandering into evil. But super- 
intendents have business and social relations with each other, and 
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they need to know how to regulate their conduct toward each other 
so as to observe in spirit as well as in letter the Golden Rule of doing 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto you. ‘Take, for 
instance, the matter of employing help. Suppose that I am now in 
need of a first-class man to fill a certain position. I receive an ap- 
plication from a man employed in another institution, who appears 
to be just the kind of man I need. Shall I offer him the vacant 
place? Here isa practical question which doubtless every one of 
us has been called upon to answer again and again. If we can 
judge by their actions, superintendents do not always agree as to 
what the Golden Rule requires in such a case; yet there must be 
principles involved in such a matter, simple as it may seem, and a 
due regard for right as well as for expediency should cause us 
to give these principles careful consideration. The differences of 
opinion which exist regarding the duty of a superintendent in the 
case supposed, and the desire for enlightenment on the points in- 
volved which some superintendents have manifested, lead me to 
believe that the matter should be discussed until we can substan- 


tially agree upon what the Golden Rule requires in such a case. 
When such a decision is arrived at, we can, by each adopting 
it as the guide of our future action, make it a part of our unwritten 
code. 


In the giving of testimonials to officers who leave our employ, we 
are clearly under moral obligations not to deceive our brother 
superintendents by any misrepresentations; but to what extent are 
we called upon to inform them of the undesirable traits of character 
which we have observed in officers who leave us and seek employ- 
ment in other institutions? If an officer is discharged from one 
institution for immoral conduct or for conduct which shows him to 
be unfit for the care of youth, should other superintendents be in- 
formed of his discharge and the reasons therefor? I am told that 
if an attendant at an insane hospital treats an inmate brutally, and 
in consequence is discharged, all other insane hospitals in the 
United States are notified, and the discharged attendant will find 
himself unable to secure employment. Would such practice among 
superintendents of reform schools be productive of good or of evil? 
Probably it would not be desirable for us to adopt precisely this 
method; but would it not be wise for us to co-operate with each 
other to a greater extent than we now do for our mutual protection 
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from unworthy employees, and from the annoyance of having our 
officers, as soon as they are comfortably installed in a good position 
in our school, commence a still-hunt for a position elsewhere? If 
by free discussion we arrive at a correct decision regarding the 
methods that superintendents should pursue in such matters, we 
shall advance our own interests and the interests of our institutions ; 
for, though such a decision would have no binding effect in law, a 
sense of justice and a spirit of co-operation would impel each super- 
intendent to adopt that practice which the consensus of opinion had 
pronounced the wisest and best. Thus a code of ethics, written 
upon our hearts, if nowhere else, might save us many an annoyance, 
and make us at peace one with another. 


XI. 


Destitute and Meglected Children. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILD- 
SAVING. 


BY GALEN A. MERRILL, CHAIRMAN. 


The branch of philanthropic work which is applied in behalf of 
destitute and neglected children is so full of promise and hope in 
the possibilities of constructive work which it affords that it is 
attracting to its consideration in recent years the attention it de- 
serves. It has received due consideration in the deliberations of 
this National Conference of Charities and Correction, and in the 
several state conferences that have been organized. All that has 
been undertaken in the development of systems for the care of 
destitute and neglected children, both by public and private agen- 
cies, is being studied with thoroughness, in order that unsuccessful 
methods may be discontinued, and the application of those that 
have been found most successful may be extended. 

The forces working upon this problem are being re-enforced by 
specialists trained for the service. The colleges and universities are 
giving to the cause students who have equipped themselves for the 
work; and these men and women from the schools have been turning 
their attention to the institutions and societies operating in this 
branch of charitable endeavor and calling them to account, not 
only for the methods employed “in dealing with the individuals com- 
mitted to their care, but also to show what they have accomplished 
and what they expect to accomplish. The test of value is being 
applied, and every institution and home-finding society must now 
give a reason for its existence in the results it is able to produce. 
The infusion into institutional methods of the spirit of the student 
is salutary, and the help that is being given by scientific men and 
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methods is leading to the enforcement of the principles that should 
govern in such work. Superintendents must be progressive, willing 
to listen to the best teaching, to concern themselves with the latest 
developments in their subject, and to seek the counsel of the wisest 
and share in plans with the most experienced. The failures of insti- 
tutions and societies organized for the purpose of helping poor 
children are being pointed out and unflinchingly acknowledged. 
Many have found that “confession is good for the soul,” and have 
set about reorganizing their institutions, and adjusting them to meet 
changed conditions resulting from the development of new and 
better methods. 

The placing-out system has received such commendation from the 
specialists who have been identified with the most progressive work 
for dependent children, and the results accomplished where it has 
been best administered so strongly commend it, that, notwithstanding 
the abuses it may lead to when badly administered, it is considered, 
at its best, the best system of providing permanently for wholly 
dependent children. 

The development of this system has resulted in changing the 
functions of many asylums for children. It has done away with 
“child storage”’ institutions in communities where the most ad- 
vanced ideas have been accepted. Such institutions have become 
places for the accommodation of children whose parents wish to 
place them in an institution for a short time, until they can take 
them and care for them again themselves. This is noticeable, more 
especially in the states in which the State Public School idea, which 
is characterized by Mr. Folks as “ the distinctively American contri- 
bution to public systems of child-saving,” has been developed at its 
best. There has been indicated a reasonable and satisfactory divi- 
sion of the field in child-saving work, as between state and voluntary 
agencies. The willingness to recognize good wherever it is found, 
and the desire to promote such co-operation between public and pri- 
vate agencies that each shall be permitted to do what it can do best, 
are becoming apparent. 

The powerful and resourceful organization of the state is utilized 
to intervene in behalf of such children as are beyond the reach of 
voluntary or individual effort. It is not held to be an undue as- 
sumption of power on the part of the state, when, under judicial 
approval in the discharge of its obligation to innocent children who 
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need to be protected from deteriorating forces which surround them, 
and from which they should be removed at any cost,—even the 
severance of natural ties which bind them to dissolute and incapable 
parents,— it takes upon itself the responsibility of their continuous 
guardianship. 

The permanent separation of a child from its natural parents is 
such a grave matter that it should be permitted only when parents 
cannot be helped or compelled to meet their obligations as parents. 
Zeal in this direction must be tempered with prudence, and the 
truth kept in mind that, while extreme moral degeneracy may justify 
the disintegration of the family, poverty alone is not always a suffi- 
cient cause for such action. 

There is, undoubtedly, a useful field of work for private institu- 
tions whose authority and resources are insufficient to enable them 
to assume the responsibility of continuous guardianship of children 
during minority. It is a natural and proper function of such institu- 
tions to receive the children of unfortunate parents with the view of re- 
turning them to assist, perhaps, in reuniting the family. It is a noble 
service to aid in the work of rehabilitating a broken home. The con- 
servation of home life is concerning many earnest workers whose 
attention is turned in the direction of the education of poor parents 
in the privileges and responsibilities of the parental relationship. 

So grave are the dangers attending the care of destitute and 
neglected children, and so serious may be the results of tampering 
with their lives, that most progressive workers with children agree 
that there should be state supervision of all child-caring agencies, 
both private and public. The state will give full encouragement and 
protection to voluntary charities, but will exercise its unquestioned 
right to define their rights and duties in the interests of the children 
soon to become its citizens. The quality of the work which is 
being done by the voluntary organizations that are operating 
throughout the country varies greatly. Those that are doing good 
work welcome state supervision, and the most progressive men and 
women among those connected with voluntary organizations bear 
testimony to its worth in correcting positive evils and as a means of 
disseminating information for the improvement of the general child- 
saving service. 

One factor which has led to the belief that the state should super- 
vise and regulate all child-placing agencies is the practice of certain 
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societies of sending children out of their own into other states in 
large companies and leaving them, without sufficient investigation of 
the homes in which they are placed and without subsequent super- 
vision. 

The fact that many of the children so placed take places in good 
families that. might be occupied by resident children is not the only 
objection to such importations. In some communities a prejudice 
against placing out children by any organization has been produced 
in the minds of the citizens by the unfortunate results following the 
unwise methods pursued by these non-resident organizations, which 
has operated unjustly against authorized home agencies in their 
work of placing out the children properly belonging in the state. 
Every reason for requiring any state authorities to place their own 
dependent children in the best homes and to give them efficient 
supervision will apply with equal force to every other organization 
desiring to place children in that state. 

State governments are now regarding this subject as worthy of 
legislative action, and many have enacted laws to regulate and con- 
trol such practices. 

The committee has received communications suggesting that in- 
formation is desired upon the subject of the final results accruing 
from the placing out of children in families. 

Strange as it may seem, such information is most difficult to obtain, 
even from those agencies which have been at work the longest. All 
are ready to tell of their methods, their equipment, and the number 
of children received and placed out; but the question which most 
interests us all— how the children “turn out ’’— is one about which 
we get but little information. 

The percentages of success often paraded by child-saving agencies 
lack reliability, and are mere estimates, which indicate such results as 
the management hope for and would like to realize rather than the 
results actually accomplished and determined after the most rigid 
and careful inquiry by an unbiassed visiting agency. 

No more important question can arise in connection with any 
child-saving agency than the inquiry, Does it succeed? Is it doing a 
valuable work for the state and contributing helpfully to the improve- 
ment of general social conditions? Is it helping and saving children ? 
It is an easy matter for the officers of an institution or a society to 
report the number of children received into its care and the number 
placed in homes and the cost of doing this; but it is more difficult 
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to tell the real results, to report faithfully, truthfully, and fully the 
actual condition of those it has tried to help, especially when they 
number hundreds and perhaps thousands. This is not a small task, 
and can be accomplished only by the most careful and conscientious 
work, and the expenditure of much time and money. Every child 
under care must be visited by a person of tact, intelligence, and ex- 
perience, one capable of seeing and judging conditions accurately. 
Reports of the first few months or years will not answer. Reliable 
information of the full-grown men and women is wanted. 

The records of the state public schools in the several states that 
have established them have available the most complete and accurate 
information of any agencies we have been able to consult. It is by 
studying the children in their homes that we are able to determine 
results and ascertain whether or not the placing-out work contributes 
helpfully to general social conditions. In Minnesota special atten.- 
tion is being given to children past eighteen years of age who have 
grown up in their homes, in order to determine what kind of men 
and women they are. Three hundred and eighty-six are now past 
eighteen years of age, all of whom have been carefully considered 
individually ; and it has been found that 324, or 84 per cent. of 
them, have done well. Great pains has been taken and much ex- 
pense incurred to visit these personally, and the information ob- 
tained is reliable. 

An especially interesting study has been made of 106 of the chil- 
dren who are over seventeen years of age, one or both of whose 
parents are known to have been of bad character. Personal visits 
were made in order to gain full information; and it has been found 
that 88, or 83 per cent. of them, have developed into young people 
of good character. 

Through the visiting agencies now being required and maintained 
by state authorities charged with the responsibility of the continuous 
guardianship of children, the demand for information that will stand 
“under the search-light of careful and disinterested inquiry” will be 
satisfied ; and we indulge the hope that there will erelong be some- 
thing more interesting to tell about children in foster-homes. 

The ultimate results accruing from the work done through long 
series of years must constitute the ground upon which the merits of 
any system and all systems are judged. There are most cheering 
indications that popular and professional zeal are unselfishly enlisted 
together to secure the best results attainable. 
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THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL IDEA AT ITS 
BEST. 
BY J. B. MONTGOMERY, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


In 1871, when the “ Peninsular State” was scarcely thirty-four 
years of age, she assumed guardianship over dependent children, 
between the ages of four and sixteen, who were sound in mind and 
body. Previous to that time, dependent children were cared for in 
poorhouses and in sectarian homes or asylums. The former were 
objectionable, because they permitted the mingling with delinquents 
of all ages and classes, and were unprovided with facilities for the 
proper training and education of the young. The latter were inade- 
quate, because they were not able to reach a great many worthy chil- 
dren in the more remote sections of the state; and besides, too, there 
were those who did not seem to belong to either. 

The state is an impartial mother, and reaches out with equal affec- 
tion to her children, whether they be white or black, bond or free, 
realizing that her hope and security lie in the intelligence of her 
people. It would not be good business policy on the part of a great 
commonwealth to allow an army of waifs to grow up to maturity 
uneducated and unrestrained; neither would it be Christian. What, 
then, was to be done? 

Three special ideas suggésted themselves to the committee having 
the matter of child dependence under consideration : — 

1. Placing them in families direct from the poorhouse. 

2. Giving state aid to private charities. 

3. ‘* The State School Idea.” 

The last-named seemed to include all the essential features of the 
other two, and, being as magnanimous as the state in its intentions 
and purposes, was unanimously adopted. The idea was original, being 
without precedent in any country. It provided a place where a child 
could be trained mentally, morally, and physically, until a suitable 
family home could be found for him, and it was called the Michigan 
State Public School. By law this school was made a temporary home 
for dependent children, where they should be retained only until they 
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could be placed in family homes. No child was to be admitted to 
the school until a thorough investigation was made of the facts, in 
the Probate Court, showing that it had no parents against whom its 
support could be enforced; but, when once admitted, parental care 
and rights over said child were transferred to the state. Provision 
was then made to secure good homes for such children as might 
become wards of the state, and to watch over them during minority. 
This responsibility has been placed in the hands of men who are sup- 
posed to have some special fitness for the work, and are known as 
county agents for the State Board of Corrections and Charities. It 
is the duty of these agents to act in conjunction with the school 
in the management of its wards, to investigate homes and transfer 
children upon the request of the superintendent, and to watch over 
all the wards of the school placed in their respective counties, mak- 
ing a formal report on each at least once a year and as much oftener 
as the superintendent may require. 

Later a law was enacted establishing a state agency by virtue of 
which the board of control was authorized to appoint one of its 
officers or employees to act as agent for the State Public School, 
whose duty it should be to counsel with local agents and form the 
connecting link between the school and the county agent, and to 
perform such other duties as might be required of him by the board 
or superintendent. It is also expected that the state agent will visit 
and report on all the wards of the school once each year, though, 
with the multiplicity of special duties which he is called upon to 
perform, it is impossible to do so. The guardian, too, agrees, 
upon taking a child, that he will report on its condition whenever so 
requested by the school. As a result, nearly every child is heard 
from at least three times a year, — once each from guardian, state, 
and county agent. Children old enough are encouraged to corre- 
spond with the state agent and superintendent; and many a turbu- 
lent boy has been quieted by a letter from the school, appealing to 
his manhood. 

From the establishment of the institution until the present the pol- 
icy of the board has been to perfect the system; and from time to 
time they have been instrumental in the enactment of laws which have 
materially increased the usefulness of the “idea” so wisely planned. 

It has been the good fortune of the cause to have as its principal 
mover one whose highest ambition has been the welfare of the 
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dependent child, one in whom were combined the heart of a phi- 
lanthropist and the mind ofa scholar. To him is credit due for the 
laws governing child dependence in Michigan since and including 
the establishment of the State Public School. 

The bill for the care and protection of dependent children was 
introduced by Hon. C. D. Randall, its author, in the Michigan Sen- 
ate, and signed by Governor Baldwin, April 17, 1871. Thus was 
taken the first step in the improvement of Michigan’s coming citizen- 
ship; and it is safe to say that this initiatory step in the then untrod- 
den path of her socialistic reform has never been regretted. 

Year by year the state has been the rewarded witness of greater 
and still greater progress in her plan of child education and protec- 
tion. The experience of the Michigan system of child protection 
has been the blessed means of teaching, not only herself, but sister 
states and nations as well, some of the grandest lessons in social- 
istic reform on record. In many states the Michigan “idea” has 
been adopted in whole or in part, and put to a successful test. 
Among these may be mentioned Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Minnesota. The State Public School of Minnesota 
is said to be a modernized Michigan State Public School, and its 
superintendent a full-fledged Michigander quite up to the standard. 
Michigan naturally feels proud of this young and prosperous insti- 
tution, and from time to time asks for reports of her proceedings 
in order to keep pace with her progress. In answer to a few ques- 
tions submitted to Superintendent Merrill a short time ago, relative 
to child-saving, he says : — 


First. Child dependence is not increasing, but decreasing in 
Minnesota, notwithstanding the increase in population. 

Second, Our number on hand is now decreasing. 

Third, We are receiving all admissible children. 

fourth. Some of the noticeable results of our system in Minne- 
sota are: the decrease in child dependence, while the population 
increases; more careful and thoughtful work by all private and 
sectarian organizations caring for children; absence of all children 
of sound mind from the poorhouses; and a general respect and 


thoughtfulness for the rights of dependent children by the citizens 
generally. 


The Michigan State Public School has now arrived at that inter- 
esting period in her history when each day brings forth the tidings 
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of some one of her children who has arrived at manhood or woman- 
hood, and waits the order of release, that he or she may go out 
earnestly into the world to earn an honest livelihood. 

With the success of nearly a score and a half of years it will be 
interesting to note that 4,790 have been received, 1,280 are in homes 
on indenture, 148 are in the institution, 600 have been returned to 
counties, 164 dead, 475 adopted, 296 have become of age, 144 mar- 
ried, 308 restored to parents, and 1,375 declared self-supporting. Of 
those declared self-supporting, 670 are farmers, 420 doing housework, 
65 day laborers, 47 working in shops or factories, and the remainder 
scattered about in the various vocations, from the servant to the 
opera singer. 

Not only has the practical application of the ‘‘ State Public School 
Idea” done all that its promoters had claimed for it, but it has 
cared for all dependent children admissible under the law, and has 
been a powerful factor in decreasing child dependence in the state, 
as will be clearly shown in the following extract from a paper written 
by Hon. C. D. Randall for the Paris Exposition. 


DECREASE OF CHILD DEPENDENCE IN MICHIGAN. 


“The State Public School has caused a very remarkable decrease 
of child dependence in Michigan. When the school was opened 
in 1874, the population of the state was 1,334,031. From official 
reports there were then in the county poorhouses supported by the 
counties 600 children under sixteen years of age. The per capita ex- 
pense was $75 to $100. ‘The last census, that of 1894, showed a popu- 
lation of 2,241,641. If the increase since then has been as in the 
twenty years named, the population now is somewhat over 2,500,000. 
The number of children now in the school averages about 160, and 
has been about that for some years, and for a long time under 200. 
There may be a few admissible children in the county poorhouses ; 
but, as the law prohibits the retention of admissible children there, 
there may be none unless under six months old, they not being 
admitted. Children on indenture are wards of the school until they 
are twenty-one years of age, and yet the number occasionally re- 
turned to the school does not increase the average attendance. If 
it is assumed there may be 40 dependent, admissible children in 
the counties, there would then be only 200 dependent children of 
sound mind and body supported by the public. 

“ The above figures show that in 1874 there was in this state 1 de- 
pendent child to each 2,224 of the population, and that twenty-six 
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years after, in 1900, there is only 1 dependent child to 12,500 of the 
population. 


“In this twenty-six years the population of the State has increased 
87 per cent., while child dependence has decreased in ratio to the 
population 400 per cent.” 


In decreasing child dependence in Michigan, it has also decreased 
the expense to the state, as the following figures will show : — 

The total current expense of the State Public School for twenty- 
six years is $910,000, to which may be added $84,000 for state 
and county agency; and we have $994,000, the amount expended 
by the state in twenty-six years for the care of nearly 5,000 chil- 
dren, an average number of 192 a year for twenty-six years for 
$198.80 each, or $7.65 per capita annually. This means that 
the state for the small sum of $198.80 has taken a babe at six 
months old, and carried it through to manhood or womanhood ; and 
statistics show that about 600 only, or 12 per cent., of the children 
thus cared for by the State Public School, have been returned to 
their counties for various causes, and but 2 have landed in state 
prison; that 88 per cent. are either wards of the school to-day or 
have been declared self-supporting. Twenty-six years ago the 
number of children supported in the poorhouses of the state was 
600. If we assume that child dependence under the old régime 
would increase directly as the population of the state increased, we 
would have to-day 1,124 poor children supported by the state, an 
average of 862 per annum for twenty-six years. According to the 
last report of the State Board of Corrections and Charities it cost 
$2.18 a week, or a little more than $100 a year, to support a pauper 
in the poorhouse. At this rate it would cost the state to support 
862 in poorhouses for twenty-six years $2,241,200, or $1,247,200 
more than it has cost the state under the present system. It is an 
open secret that many of our children come to us from places of bad 
repute, and carry within their veins the evils as well as the blessings 
of heredity, and that they need the restraining hand of authority as 
well as the advice and direction of Christian charity, in order to 
secure for them and their posterity the chiefest among temporal 
blessings,— the blessings of liberty. Had they been reared in the 
poorhouses, under the best care such homes are able to provide, it is 
fair to presume that so per cent. of the 1,375 children now saved to 
Michigan through the medium of the State Public School would be 
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supplying the ranks of paupers and criminal$ at an average expense 
to the state of $215 each a year, or $148,920 annually; and, if each 
child saved may be estimated worth $1,000, each child lost is a loss 
of $1,000, and 688 lost to the state would be a total loss of 
$688,000, which, added to their expense, would amount to $836,920, 
which, again, added to the cost of supporting 862 a year for twenty- 
six years, would make the grand total expense to the state $3,078,- 
120 as compared with $994,000,— the total amount expended by the 
State Public School to date. 

Time will not permit a further enlargement of this particular 
phase of my subject; and it would be impossible to estimate in dol- 
lars and cents the value that grand institution has been to the state 
of Michigan. 

Thus have I commented briefly on a system, the outgrowth of an 
idea, which was inaugurated without a precedent in history, and 
which is to-day one of the vital organs in Michigan’s body politic. 

We believe that the “ State Public School Idea” was never more 
bountiful with blessings in Michigan than to-day; but modesty for- 
bids comparison with the ideas of charity developed in other states, 
preferring rather to wait the judgment of Him who rules the des- 
tinies of states and nations, having full confidence that, when each 
state shall be called upon to render an account of her stewardship, 
and the gold from the mines, the wheat from the fields and the 
cattle from the hills shall have been counted, measured, and valued, 
that state shall have rendered the most valued account to the treas- 
ury of the Infinite which shall have done “what she could” for the 
salvation of her people. 

As Michigan stands to-day, crowned with a halo of waters, her 
bosom rich with gold, copper, and iron, her institutions of learning 
and of charity renowned for their excellence, her right hand uplifted 
pledging fidelity to her sacred trust, may the words of her mouth and 
the meditation of her heart be acceptable unto Him who said, 
‘« Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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HOME-PLACING. 


BY W. T. GARDNER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ AID SOCIETY, PORTLAND, ORE. 


While it is doubtless much better to place homeless, dependent, 
so-called incorrigible, or criminally inclined children in independent 
homes, rather than to institutionalize them, yet those who have had 
any extended experience in so placing them must admit not only the 
great difficulty in doing so satisfactorily, but, if they have the result 
of their labors constantly in view, as they should, will then feel a deep, 
and at times an almost overwhelming sense of their responsibility. 
And it is difficult to imagine that this sense of responsibility can be 
too great; for the future life of every child will depend more upon 
its early environment than upon any other circumstance. 

There must be ever kept in mind the object desired; viz., the all- 
round development of the child, physically, mentally and morally, 
with a view to the making of a permanently good citizen. In order 
to do this most effectually, practical common sense is of great im- 
portance. No mere theory will prove sufficient. Not only the desir- 
able, but also the possible, must receive due consideration. This will 
necessitate due regard being had to the financial aspect of the 
question. 

Children remaining under the guardianship of any home-finding 
society or agency may be classed as: — 

1. Those of school age, placed in homes where the regular attend- 
ance at school of the child placed is one of the conditions insisted 
upon. 

2. Those where wages for their services are stipulated for. 


3. Those placed on trial with a view to ultimate adoption if found 
satisfactory. 


In each of these classes the most thorough investigation possible 
should be made as to the pecuniary ability, social standing, and 
moral character of the applicant for a child. Never should a child 
be placed hastily; for it is desirable that a child should, whenever 
possible, be kept in one home, and not be subjected to change, 
since nothing is more calculated than constant change to destroy 
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that stability of character so necessary to a useful and successful 
career. 

The officers of the society should bear in mind that they are, so 
to speak, the only parents these children have; and they should act 
with the same circumspection and thoroughness as though these 
children were in very fact their own. Not only should references be 
required and closely scrutinized, but independent inquiries should 
always be made, and the applicants should be visited in their homes, 
whenever possible, before the child is placed. It will, however, fre- 
quently be found impossible, owing to distance and expense, for the 
officers of the society to make such personal visits to the proposed 
home ; and, therefore, it will be found advisable to have in as many 
localities as possible local (unpaid) agents, or, still better, local visit- 
ing boards. In the formation of such boards, great care should be 
exercised, and it should be seen to that the members thereof should 
be chosen from different religious denominations. This will facili- 
tate the placing of children under the same religious influences 
(where there have been any) with which their childhood began,—a 
by no means unimportant matter. An ideal local board would con- 
sist of a physician, a lawyer, a merchant, and two women of well- 
known benevolence. Such members should be appointed by the 
superintendent or some authorized agent of the society. 

Every society or child-placing institution should have a visitor on 
the road all the time, a person of sympathetic nature, but also of 
good judgment and sound, practical common sense, with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, quick to see and act,— fearless, firm, 
and cool. Such visitor will make note of persons he may deem 
desirable for appointment on local boards, with his reasons for so 
thinking. He will report to the superintendent the results of his 
visits to the homes of applicants for children, and also all matters 
coming under his observation, or the result of his inquiry, concerning 
the wards of the society already placed. Each child placed by the 
society should be visited twice a year, or even oftener; but under no 
circumstances should they be visited less than once a year. 

Necessarily, these visitations will prove quite expensive for the 
society, and will, to the unexperienced, seem hardly necessary when 
they have received no complaint and have not found out anything 
that has occurred to lead them to believe that the children are badly 
treated or dissatisfied. It will be found extremely difficult to make 
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directors or managers of newly formed organizations see the dire need 
of this visitation. The expense involved in such an undertaking is 
usually so great that it often deters these new organizations from 
undertaking it, until absolutely forced upon them by circumstances. 
But too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of this 
branch of our work; and experience teaches us that it is an absolute 
necessity, if our work is to be made permanently successful. 

When we consider that there are very many people who apply for 
children with the sole view of obtaining cheap labor, while some 
will even try to obtain girls for the purpose of prostitution; when we 
know that others will ask for children of school age to be sent to 
localities where there are hardly any school facilities, while some 
will even promise wages without having any real intention of ever 
paying them; and when we still further remember that many others, 
with excellent intentions, make application for children without pos- 
sessing any of the qualities required in their management, and even 
without knowing what constitutes a good home; when we remember 
that there are those who make a good impression on first accquaint- 
ance and who yet are found to treat children placed in their charge 
with the greatest indifference and even with severity, amounting to 
cruelty — when we consider all these things, the absolute necessity of 
competent and thorough visitation becomes more than evident. In 
fact, it may be said that the placing of the child (except in cases of 
final adoption) is but the first and by no means most important step 
in our work. ‘The most important thing regarding the first two 
Classes of children mentioned is to see that these children are 
maintained and properly treated in suitable homes. ‘This can only 
be accomplished by competent visitation. In the first, class it must 
be seen that the child continues to receive proper education; in the 
second class, that it receives its wages promptly according to con- , 
tract, and that the expenditure of such wages is properly supervised ; 
in both classes that the children are kindly treated, not overworked, 
and that their moral and religious instruction is not neglected. 

While the responsibility in placing children of these first two 
classes is very great, indeed, yet the greatest responsibility of all is 
incurred in placing children with a view to permanent adoption. 
For it must be remembered that, once the child legally adopted, the 
society has no more right over it than it has over the children of any 
parents whatsoever, the foster-parents becoming, for all legal and 
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practical purposes, real parents. And it would in most cases be to 
the injury of the adopted child’s interest, as well as tending to limit 
the possible power of the society in finding the best foster-parents, 
should the society attempt to keep track of children after legal 
adoption. 

Bearing these things in mind, it becomes evident that in no case 
should a child be given up for adoption until after it has been 
placed in charge of its would-be foster-parents for a period of at 
least three months, and that in most cases a period of twelve months 
is very much to be preferred. During this period of probation, 
frequent visitation to foster-parents’ home should be made. We do 
not mean to infer that zdea/ homes can be obtained in the majority of 
cases ; and, of course, it will be necessary that both the parentage, 
and the physical, mental and moral peculiarities of the child, be 
taken into consideration. But we do most strenuously insist that a 
child should never be placed in anything less than an average good 
American home. Nor will it be any easy task to attain this. 

As we continue our investigation, the importance of the office of 
visitor becomes more and more apparent. But we must not forget 
that, after all possible care has been exercised in endeavoring to 
obtain the right person for this office, the society may have been 
deceived. The visitor may lack in any or in almost all the neces 
sary qualifications. Therefore, it is important that the superinten- 
dent should himself be fully conversant with the particulars of each 
case, should understand the various advantages, disadvantages, and 
general peculiarities of the several localities within his jurisdiction, 
and that he should frequently check and verify the work and reports 
of the visitor.. To this end there should be kept in the central office 
a full record of each case, and of everything occurring in connection 
_ therewith, under the auspices of the society. The superintendent 
should also, from time to time, visit the various sections within his 
jurisdiction, carefully comparing the results of his observations with 
the reports of the visitor. 

It also must be borne in mind that it by no means follows that the 
superintendent will be a suitable person; and it therefore becomes 
necessary that the members of the central board of control should 
possess as thorough knowledge as possible of all the conditions pre- 
vailing within the various sections of the society’s jurisdiction. It 
is not sufficient that such members should merely possess philan- 
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thropic and sympathetic natures; they should also have good busi- 
ness ability, keen powers of observation, thorough knowledge of 
human nature, and, indeed, all the qualities required in the visitor. 
These are the voluntary and disinterested workers; and, as a whole, 
they constitute the supreme power in the society. It is most essen- 
tial that they should possess all the requisites for the formation 
of sound and just judgment. It is necessary that this board 
of directors should be ever vigilant, keeping a check upon the oper- 
ations of the society and the conduct of its officers. Responsibility 
must be distributed, and should never be left unchecked in the 
hands of any one or of any few. 

From the foregoing it becomes evident that the jurisdiction of 
each society should be as much limited as possible, so far as the 
territory of its operations is concerned,— because, first, the proper 
check upon its visitor from the central office cannot otherwise be 
had; and, second, because otherwise it will be impossible to have 
a board of directors possessing all the knowledge and power of 
personal supervision necessary to obtaining the best results. A due 
regard to economical administration will also demand this. 

The necessity of properly checked visitation will demonstrate the 
advisability of never allowing the wards of the society to be removed 
outside the limits of its jurisdiction and the practical personal super- 
vision of its visitors and other officers, But cases will arise, though 
we think exceptional, where it is advisable and almost necessary 
that the child should be removed to a great distance from its early 
surroundings. In these cases we recommend the transference of 
the child to a kindred society in some other place; but in such 
cases no care should be spared in ascertaining the standing and 
practical workings of such kindred society, for the responsibility 
of such transference is of the nature of the surrendering of the 
child for final adoption. In cases of such transference a copy 
of the record of the case should be forwarded to the receiving so- 
ciety. To this end it might be well that each society should have 
several distant correspondents, after the manner adopted by our 
banks. 

The time-limit forbids my entering upon many of the other inter- 
esting features of this subject. But it seems necessary to call at- 
tention to the great importance of placing the right child in the right 
home,— the round peg in the round hole, and the square peg in the 
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square hole. There is almost every difference, not only in children, 
but in homes ; and certain homes will be suitable for certain children 
that would be most unsuitable for others. It is necessary, therefore, 
that, as far as possible, the character both of the home and of the 
child should be ascertained before any attempt at bringing the two 
together be had. For this purpose I think it best, in most cases, 
that the child should be kept for a period, varying according to the 
exigencies of the case, from one to six months in the society’s re- 
ceiving depot under the observation of a trained officer, in order that 
its peculiarities may be ascertained. 

In conclusion, I would say that there are five rules which should 
be strenuously adhered to : — 

1. To keep the families together, if possible. 

2. When the child is taken, to make its acquaintance before 
placing it. 

3. To exercise the greatest care possible in selecting suitable 
homes. ; 

4. Never to relax your vigilance over a child when once placed 
(except, of course, in the case of final adoption), no matter how con- 
fident you may be that the people with whom the child has been 
placed will do their duty. 

5. And, so far as possible, to look upon all the children coming 
under your care as though they were your own. 


DESTITUTE AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
CHILD-SAVING. 


BY EVA HARDING, M.D., TOPEKA, KAN, 


Perhaps in no field of sociological effort has more intelligent and 
corrective progress been made, in recent years, than in the treatment 
of children and the recognition of prenatal influences, which have 
only recently been regarded as of importance. There has been a 
constant advance in the recognition of that period in the lives of 
children when they should become objects of educative and consid- 
erate direction. It may be said that, until recently all children 
were waifs in infancy, so little were their expanding natures under- 
stood and cared for along moral and intellectual lines. Held toa 
rigid accountability in religious matters, they received a spiritual 
food which they were unable to extract from its husk. Taught to 
respect rather than love their parents, love being at best but a duty, 
their little hungry hearts were denied the ministrations of that help- 
ful companionship which their tender and impressionable natures 
crave. ‘The stern maxim, “ Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” was 
considered the correct rule by which to “train ” children, and the 
significance of the poet’s declaration that “ the child is father of the 
man ”’ was little understood or appreciated. Now we are beginning 
to realize what responsive capabilities lie in the tender years of in- 
fancy if touched by the inviting hand of sympathetic love and led in 
sweet and tender guidance. 

The greatest advance, however, has been made in the way of 
caring for the waifs of humanity, in plucking little children from the 
environments of vicious and hopeless situations and bestowing upon 
them the refining and directing care of the kindergarten. We are 
growing up to an appreciation of the fact that the early years of life 
control and shape the entire future. There is a recognition of the 
necessity for straightening the twig lest all efforts fail to remedy the 
slant in the tree. To quote Victor Hugo, “ Every case of vagabond- 
age has its root in a neglected child.” 

Childhood is the vantage-ground for those who would battle 
against the influences of poverty, disease, and crime in the world, 
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It has been well said, in effect, that one who circumnavigates the 
globe is less influenced by all the nations he sees than by the im- 
pressions created in infancy by His nurse. 

It is hopeless to attempt reformation of the matured life, when 
there is nothing in the whole history of the individual to work on. 
The tender memories of youth may be renewed and strengthened 
and made useful in reclaiming one who has erred in after years; but 
that life without a tender recollection, that soul seared by contact 
with vicious environments in infancy, has nothing to which it may be 
recalled. 

The kindergarten has been rightly termed the paradise of child- 
hood. It is fairyland to the little beings. All the new, bright in- 
ventions intended to stimulate a child’s powers of observation and 
teach him the use of his hands are found there. It makes them 
good, happy, useful, and helpful. It is the one place where children 
can play, sing, sport, and be perfectly happy under watchful care. 
It is here we find the educating together of the head, heart, and 
hand. 

The kindergarten is the best agency known of for the setting in 
motion of the physical, mental, and moral machinery of the little 
child. The gifts and occupations represent every kind of technical 
activity. It trains the hand and the eye. They learn through do- 
ing. It develops patience, perseverance, sk#l, and will-power. It 
keeps the body pliable and obedient. Bodily vigor, mental activity, 
and moral integrity are indispensable to a perfected life. All these 
are cherished and developed in the kindergarten. 

The pliable period of early childhood is the time most favorable 
to the eradication of vicious tendencies and to the development of 
latent possibilities for good. Froebel’s system of infant training 
seems peculiarly fitted to overcome the influences of inherited 
vicious propensities and physical infirmities. Through its influences 
the child is ever led to larger and truer views of life. 

At the very early age of three or four years a child can acquire 
habits of mental laziness and become habituated to superficial 
thoughts and idle vagaries, as well as other habits that will influence 
his whole life. 

The public schools are open to the child; but, as he does not enter 
them before he is six or seven years old, he has then lost two or three 
years that mean more for his weal or woe than any other like period 
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of his life. The individual can by his own exertions obtain a higher 
education if it is denied him by the state. But never can he or any 
one else make up for the training denied him before regular school 
age. Therefore, it is the plain duty of the state to provide the child, 
at as early an age as the child can be taken from its mother, with the 
training the kindergarten supplies. The officer connected with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children stated to our nor- 
mal instructor that he was making a thorough investigation of the 
poliec court cases, with the satisfactory result that, so far, he had 
failed to find one who had attended the kindergarten. 

Its methods are natural, and its results magnificent. I quote from 
the fifteenth annual report, 1894, of the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association: “Think of an army of 16,242 children from our tene- 
ments and gutters who have been given in these schools their first 
ideas of truth, honesty, and good will to their fellows. And what a 
record this is: not one of these sixteen thousand convicted in any 
police court of a criminal offence! Also, the testimony given by 
Miss Agness M. Manning, principal of the Webster Public School. 
She says that before the days of kindergartens her pupils from. the 
Barbary Coast swore, fought, stole, and acted like the young savages 
that they were. Their training had been the precocious street edu- 
cation in vice. Now, since the establishment of the kindergartens, 
every year sees an improvement in the character of the new pupils. 
They have been taught the cardinal virtues. They are, to quote her 
words, ‘‘clean, self-respecting, eager for knowledge. It is a rare 
thing now to find a child that does not know it is wrong to steal. If 
you meet one, you may be sure he has never been in a kindergarten.” 

When our Tennessee kindergarten was started, six or seven women 
from the Central Church were on hand, besides the teachers ; and it 
took the combined efforts of them all to secure any semblance of an 
orderly procedure in the hall, swarming with children. It seemed 
almost as if there ought to be one woman for each child ; but in a few 
weeks order grew ‘out of chaos, as the children began to learn what 
was expected of them. Every year since has been easier, because of 
the presence in the school of a large number who have been there 
before. Other signs of improvement are noticeable. At first it was 
necessary for the teachers to keep on hand a good supply of soap and 
water and wash numbers of the children, the first thing they did with 
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them. They also kept a number of neat little aprons to slip on the chil- 
dren to cover their dirty clothes. The little ones often cried, and 
rebelled when the time came for them to take off their aprons and go 
home; for they liked them, and wanted to keep them. Now it is 
different. The children, almost without exception, come clean and 
neat and nicely dressed. 

There are scarcely any children in Tennesseetown of kindergarten 
age who are not enrolled in the kindergarten. 

No one can estimate the good, both direct and indirect, that has 
come from the efforts of the kindergartners, who have devoted them- 
selves, heart and soul, to their work. 

All the great educators, from Plato to Froebel, tell us that the 
child’s first instruction is the most vitally important, that the whole 
character is dependent upon it, so that no subsequent care can make 
amends for wrong beginnings. If this be true, free intermediate 
schools should be supplemented by free kindergartens. It is surely 
stupid, to say the least, to devote the whole attention to the super- 
structure, and give no thought to the foundation. The great work of 
winning the world to good will only be completely accomplished when 
the world is taken in its childhood, and kept always in that fearless 
unconsciousness of evil which has been described as “ rest in God.” 
Every agency of which human effort has control should be turned to 
the unremitting rescue of the children who are in the clutch of evil 
influences, and to the preservation and elevation unto a maturity of 
strength and beauty of those who have the right to demand this 
much at our hands. 


XII. 


Organisation of Charity. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


BY C. S. GROUT, CHAIRMAN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Your committee, appointed by the last Conference at Cincinnati, 
sent letters to 110 societies, in cities with a population of not more 
than 200,000. Out of that number 69 have replied. 

The first question asked after that of location, name, date of or- 
ganization, population of city, etc., was, “‘ What conditions led to the 
formation of your society?” 32 replied that duplicate and indis- 
criminate relief compelled organization. 11 gave begging as a chief 
cause. There were twenty-seven different reasons, besides those 
mentioned, for attempting to unify charity work with a hope of better 
results in caring for the poor. One organization was brought about 
through the influence of a pastors’ union. 

The next question was, ‘“ How do you disseminate your views and 
principles?” 48 replied, “ Through the press”; 42, “ Through re- 
ports and the press”; 40, “ By public meetings, lectures, etc.” 

There was but one society which was making a special effort to 
train agents and secretaries for positions in newly organized 
societies, and so spreading the gospel of organized charities to other 
cities. This has no reference to the New York society, which is con- 
ducting an excellent six weeks’ midsummer course for those who 
wish to take advanced work. 

The number of paid workers reported by these societies was 171. 
Of this number 60 were men and 111 were women. The number of 
friendly visitors, unpaid workers, etc., was 1,499, all but 197 being 
women. 

A question of interest to many people was that of savings and 
industrial work. 40 societies reported having savings departments 
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of some kind, and were encouraged with the good that seemed to 
result to the poor and the working classes. Four were engaged in 
the cultivation of vacant lots. Others have laundries, industrial 
schools, kindergartens, etc. A thought suggested in this connection 
is that the least that is said about “ charity ” in these organizations, 
the better. 

Co-operation was considered to be a most important factor in this 
organized effort. The inquiry here was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the conditions of co-operation with individuals, churches, and 
institutions. There were 26 who reported it as satisfactory. It is 
noticed that, where co-operation was good with individuals, it fol- 
lowed that a like condition was found among the churches and 
institutions. Only one or two societies seem to be entirely satis- 
fied with what they have accomplished in this direction. 

‘‘ What improvements in your methods do you think most desir- 
able?” was one of the questions. There were about twenty-four re- 
plies ; and, while the thoughts were varied, nearly all carried with 
them the suggestion that there was need of more training for the 
work and a greater efficiency on the part of paid workers. One 
person suggested that there ought to be some means of preceding 
the professional beggar with a report to the town where he contem- 
plated moving. 

“ What conditions found among dependent families do you find 
most difficult to improve ?’’ 38 replied, “ Drunkenness”’; 22, that 
the shiftless, lazy parent was a difficult problem to solve. There 
were 23 other replies, each suggesting a difficulty peculiar to its par- 
ticular location. 

There has been some growth in this movement during the past 
year. 8 new societies have been organized, 2 have died, and 1 has 
changed its name and methods of work. 

The last question was, “What, in your opinion, are the chief 
causes of success or failure in the organized work?” To this 
25 replied as to what they considered the reason of success, 
and 33 as to the cause of failure. 1 thought that there was 
neither success nor failure in the organized work, but that small 
cities may have an advantage in not having to pay as much to offi- 
cials and in requiring less “red tape.” Nearly all were united as to 
the importance of close co-operation, thorough investigation, a 
careful registration, and faithful friendly visitors. The principal 
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causes for failure given were rivalry and jealousy, and a lack of 
funds with which to employ a sufficient number of trained, capable 
assistants. 

Returning to reconsider the replies to our questions, we find that 
the conditions leading to organization are the result of duplication of 
relief and a careless method of dealing with the poor. The cost 
of maintaining an army of dependent people in idleness reaches the 
pockets of those who have means, the increasing demand arrests 
their attention, and they set in motion a more humane and rational 
method of dealing with the unfortunate. Saving money is an impor- 
tant factor, but saving people is greater. 

This organized work has added strength and character to the weak 
and helpless, and developed a more satisfactory relation between the 
rich and poor. 

Placing our work before the public is an important matter: in most 
cities there are very few people who have a clear conception of its 
meaning. The press and pamphlets have been the leading agencies 
used. Many societies fail to bring before the people the true condi- 
tion of families with whom they have to deal. It is as important to 
report the conditions of our applicants to the person who refers them 
to the society as it is to investigate the applicant, and this without 
delay. This places a society in a right relation to the public, restores 
confidence, and advertises our work favorably, as nothing else can. 
Whenever the work is explained to a citizen not fully informed, much 
is done toward bringing your society into favorable light. 

Co-operation, as has been seen, is considered a very important and 
necessary element in organized charities. Very few of the societies 
seem to be entirely pleased with what they have attained in that di- 
rection; but many were encouraged by the success of the past, and 
were looking hopefully forward to a more satisfactory condition. The 
name, “Charity Organization Society” or ‘ Associated Charities,” 
carries with it the idea of organization. 

All societies are not based purely upon charity organization princi- 
ples: some are merely relief societies. This is because the public 
does not understand what the work means and what it can do, if 
rightly managed, and hence fails to give it proper support. Public 
opinion is all-powerful; and, when it learns the advantage of all char- 
itable societies co-operating in teaching self-help to our poor, it will 
support and encourage the movement. And it is as important to 
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. co-operate with the public schools, churches, public charities, and 
officials as with benevolent associations. 

In one of our cities is a magnificent church, with a magnificent 
people, a magnificent purse, and a magnificent helpless family. This 
family has for five years received $10 per month from the church for 
rent. The church people fear to insist on the proper training for the 
young in that family, and no one knows better than the church that 
the education of the children in this household is not what they would 
encourage in their own homes. Yet, for fear the church would be 
criticised, and it would be said that “ Church does not care 
for its poor,” it has gone directly against its ewn judgment, it has 
given the family a false idea of life, it has taught the children of the 
family that the church is only for the relief of ‘“‘mamma.” I think 
Jesus would say to that woman, “ Arise, and walk.” Ido not know 
what he would say to the church. An organized charity society is a 
strength and help to churches, if they will make use of it. 

Public officials are assisted by this kind of an organization, and 
many times it renders valuagle aid in dealing with their poor, as 
it stands before the public free from denominational, political, and 
racial influences. Judges in our police and criminal courts know 
little, save the criminal record, of those brought before them. 

Again, organized charity has been a great help to the public schools 
where they have been successful in working together. In 1894 one 
of the small societies in this country discovered a great lack of intel- 
ligent attention paid to the poor and truant children of the city by 
the teachers. The plan had been to clothe and even feed these dis- 
tressed little creatures without a thought of the care and attention 
they received in their homes. When the suggestion was made to the 
teachers of the city that the Charity Organization Society could aid 
them in their work, they refused to entertain the suggestion because 
of “red tape.” Gradually, the spirit and aim of the society became 
known; and within a year the families who were accustomed to move 
from one district to another for support were detected, and the prac- 
tice stopped. As a result of the same effort, a citizens’ educational 
society was formed, which has done much toward improving the 
entire school system. Again, a truancy law was passed as a result 
of the same combined forces. ‘In union there is strength.” 

Some of our societies have shown excellent progress ; and on close 
examination we find that they have invariably been managed by an 
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executive committee, composed of representatives of the best business 
and religious interests of the place, and have demanded a high stand- 
ard of efficiency and ability of their paid workers. Without efficient 
paid workers the charitable thought of a city cannot be trained, intel- 
ligent friendly visitors cannot be educated, churches, social orders, and 
public officials cannot be aided in their work with the poor. 

Many of our societies have at some time in their history depended 
on voluntary workers, but this proved disastrous: either they died 
in infancy or the society has discovered its mistake and changed its 
methods in time to save it. ; 

There are many societies in small cities which cannot pay large 
salaries ; but a compensation, however small, should be paid, to bind 
the obligation and to make it possible to concentrate responsibility. 
It has been found that most people will support an intelligent charity 
worker more readily than they will a mere relief society; for, as one 
has said, “‘a charity that does not pay will not stay.” 

In one of our cities, with a population of 60,000, a society was 
organized about two years ago. Previous to that the Woman’s Relief 
Association had done the charity work, and was given $1,000 by the 
city ; and about the same amount was raised by subscriptions. A few 
days ago the secretary told me that this year the society had raised 
$2,000 without the aid of the city. The public sees a decided differ- 
ence for the better between the old and the new charity. 

In the methods of work of the various societies there seems to be 
but little difference. They assume to base all action on investigation 
and registration. The result, however, has been valuable only as in- 
telligence and faithfulness have been applied to the work. Investiga- 
tion does not mean the same toall persons. We often hear people say, 
“T know this is a worthy family, because I have investigated it,” 
meaning that they have seen the people in their homes, when really 
all they actually know is that they live at a certain number in a cer- 
tain street. 

Esteemed citizens will often advocate the claim of a worthless beg- 
gar. They espouse his cause, while many times they may utterly fail 
to see the human relationship between themselves and their ‘em- 
ployees; or, in other words, they can find virtue in a beggar when 
they cannot see it in the struggling humanity about them. Here is 
where the importance of registration is to be seen. Investigation is to 
ascertain present conditions; registration, to show the history of the 
past. 
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I offer some suggestions as to our organization work and the con- 
ditions of society which it has to meet. It was seen in the résumé of 
our report that the drunkard, the shiftless, and their families were the 
most difficult problems with which we have to deal. No rule can be 
applied to all cases; every new condition is a problem in itself, and 
must be dealt with as such. 

Many laws have been passed for the purpose of punishment or 
reformation. Charity organization has tried many schemes and plans, 
and so far its greatest success has been in saving the children. In 
some states, laws have been passed taking children from vicious and 
immoral parents. Begging by children of families where the parents 
will not work has been stopped in many places. Wives and mothers 
sometimes fear their husbands, and cling to them, sacrificing children, 
home, and everything. Some day our laws will be made better and 
be better enforced. ‘Then we may hope for better results in dealing 
with this perplexing problem. 

We have a good-sized population vacillating between workhouse, 
police court, and the street, a population fed and clothed by society, 
and an enemy to all good. We should stop and ask ourselves, What 
can be done? We generally come to the conclusion that about all 
they are good for is to vote. Society has a condition here to meet. 

It is true that, as one casts his eye over the field of social activity, 
it seems difficult to find a place for another enterprise, especially if 
he overlooks the field of charity. In the realm of benevolent effort 
every charity is “he charity. Most special charities are doing a work 
which, to their promoters, is the cure of all social evils. I would say 
that the jealousies between charity societies exceed that of the mem- 
bers of church choirs, if it be possible. Hence the necessity for 
thorough organization. 

One weakness common to many societies is that they have few 
resources for developing the work following investigation ; another, 
the small number of well-trained friendly visitors. 

While there is wide diversity of opinion on many subjects in this 
work, there are four principles on which we are united,— investiga- 
tion, registration, co-operation, and friendly visiting. 

A friendly visitor learns that “ life is real, life is earnest,” and that 
it is as true with ourselves as with the poor. 

It is strange how the new worker, full of sentiment and enthusiasm, 
pictures the transformation of a poor family through a few hasty 
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visits, a loaf of bread, and a word of encouragement. They forget 
that, if they would gain results of a valuable character, it must be 
done by long, patient, and constant effort. We flatter our poor and 
degraded people when we look for miraculous transformation. Ele- 
ments of strength and virtue must come with slow and gradual 
growth. 

The leading spirit in this work must be that of education, refine- 
ment, love, patience, ability, and a preparation for the work. It is no 
bed of ease. It is no fit place for him whose chief interest is in 
drawing his salary. 

The early history of most organized charities is that of hardship 
and trial. It has been the work of a few devoted, earnest, Christian 
people, who have braved the storm of adverse criticism, and inch by 
inch, foot by foot, gained a standing in the realm of our social activ- 
ity that has so elevated the poor in these cities that the social 
outlook is clearer and brighter than in places where charity is 
indiscriminate. 

We all know it is wrong to give to him who declares he will not 
work. We often hear, “I can turn no one away from my door hun- 
gry’; and we might add, to justify our claim, the words, “Give to 
him that asketh.” We say that to every one that asketh something 
should be given, but nothing should be given that may be hurtful to 
him. 

Have you ever noticed that believers in temperance will talk 
against houses of vice and saloons, and turn right around and give 
to a stranger, when they have but little doubt that he will use it for 
an immoral purpose? Drink is one of the principal causes of 
beggary. There are people who always live along the line of least 
resistance. Hence the copper is “tossed to the beggar,” and the 
Charity Organization Society loses another opportunity to aid the 
worthy poor. There are churches that can lay claim to this char- 
acteristic. This may be the reason why some societies fail to gain 
the co-operation of the churches. We have much spasmodic effort in 
church work for the poor. Really, we are not a selfish people; and 
why are we given to so many foolish customs and so much insin- 
cerity? God forbid that I should criticise the church. It is our 
grandest institution ; and, as the churches are large religious families, 
why do not some of them take a deeper interest in their poor, and 
incidentally in all their members, by adopting a higher ideal for their 
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efforts? We would not be content to simply feed and clothe our 
little ones at home: we want to see them in school, in surroundings 
of politeness and refinement; we want them taught how to work and 
do all sorts of useful things; and we are not satisfied to leave the 
choosing to them. We, as parents and guardians, insist on proper 
personal effort. 

The trained charity worker sees a greater need than that of 
material relief. The uneducated, inexperienced.worker only sees in 
charity that which feeds and clothes the body. How this work is 
to be done and by what means are the questions often asked in new 
cities. What is the difference between our established relief societies 
and your organized charity association? Usually, nothing is seen 
but a duplication of relief societies. What is the difference? The 
one is for material relief: the other seeks to remove the cause for 
relief, and to prevent overlapping and duplication and to set into mo- 
tion agencies for teaching and bettering the condition of the poor, 
first, by encouragement, and, second, if need be, by compulsion. 
Again, one is for the physical man only: the other is for the whole 
man. 

Charity workers have no right to bring men, women, and children 
together under the guise of industrial or religious training, and 
point to them as being poor. The poor have burdens enough. We 
should not build children’s homes, start kindergartens, boys’ clubs, 
girls’ sewing schools, and have them conducted in such a manner 
that we would not be willing to send our own children to them. It 
might be necessary, under certain conditions, to send our children to 
an orphan asylum for a short time; but, if from any cause we cannot 
take proper care of them ourselves, let us place them in good Chris- 
tian homes. ; 

The Christian thought of this country seems to have become much 
perverted in its dealings with its poor children. The institutions 
must be kept filled, in order to show the public the great work they 
are doing. We must have some such homes, where children can be 
bathed and reclothed, and where they can learn a few facts regarding 
life. We must have permanent homes for the feeble-minded, the in- 
corrigible, and the like ; but for the normal child let us open our eyes, 
unstop our ears, and warm our hearts, to see, hear, and receive these 
helpless little ones, and not fail to hear their piteous cry for a home 
and a mother. 
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We workers in this organized plan have learned that we must 
bring these questions home to ourselves. Would we encourage our 
little child to beg? Would we send our little girl to sewing school, 
where the teacher leaves her own at home, that she may go to teach 
the poor? “Do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” 

We, as secretaries, may be in danger of becoming indifferent and 
perfunctory. Usually, “a word to the wise is sufficient.” We are 
liable to become careless in our relations to the poor. We must put 
ourselves in their places, and thereby be able to dispense justice as 
well as charity. The business side of our charity work must be em- 
phasized, but the heart must always throb in sympathy with him 
whose life is that of woe, sorrow, and crime. 

It is dangerous to listen to reports of agents and visitors, and not 
go into the homes of the people ourselves. 

In conclusion, a successful organization must have : — 

1. An executive committee, composed of the best and most influen- 
tial people of the place. 

2. It must have an executive head, with training, efficiency, busi- 
ness ability, patience, and an intense love for the work. 

3. It must insist on better care of our’ neglected children by 
parents and guardians. 

4. It must train a large number of friendly visitors, who can and 
will spend a part of their lives for the personal benefit of those’ who 
need them. 

5. It in some way must come closer to the people, and not be 
content to deal with only those who apply for assistance. 

“Taken in the real sense of the betterment of humanity, it is the 
very flower and crown of all charity’s kingdom. Slowly the truth is 
realized that he who gives himself to another’s woe gives his best, 
his all, and his work is well done, and the result will be sure and 
fruitful in the far future years ; for good -.seed, well planted and 
watched, oft-times grows while we are sleeping.” 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF IN RELATION TO CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY GEORGE, S. WILSON, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The work of the Charity Organization Society is, necessarily, 
closely .related to that of all other charities in the community, if it 
is thoroughly efficient; and just in proportion as the Charity Or- 
ganization Society comes into closer relationship with the work of 
other charities is it likely to be efficient in bringing about a proper 
co-ordination of the various benevolent forces in the community. 
Indeed, charity organization work is a work which from its very 
nature is incomplete in and of itself; and it is only as it brings 
about proper relations among the different charities of a commu- 
nity, both with itself and with one another, that it accomplishes the 
purpose it is intended to serve. A study, therefore, of the rela- 
tionship between the Charity Organization Society and any other 
charity in a community is important, because it is only as these rela- 
tionships are properly adjusted that efficient co-operation is brought 
about. 

It would seem, however, that a proper relation between out- 
door relief and charity organization is more important than is the 
relationship of the Charity Organization Society to any other one 
branch of charitable activity. There are several reasons why this 
should be so. In the first place, outdoor relief — that is, material re- 
lief, such as fuel, groceries, clothing, etc., or money given to families in 
their homes — is almost universally deemed to be one of the most dan- 
gerous forms of charitable relief, because of its tendency to weaken 
the character and sap the independence of the recipient. Further, 
a very large majority of all the families coming to the attention of 
the Charity Organization Society come as applicants for outdoor 
relief in some form or other. Hence most of the families with which 
charity organization workers have to do are those which either have 
been or are receiving outdoor relief; and, if we are laboring for the 
betterment of conditions in these families, it is certainly important 
that proper relationships exist between the relief-giving agency and 
the Charity Organization Society. 
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Indiscriminate relief-giving, undoubtedly, is a more potent factor 
in creating and perpetuating pauperism than anything else carried on 
in the name of charity. It was largely because of overlapping, lack of 
investigation, and a general inefficiency in the work of outdoor relief 
that Charity Organization Societies were first organized; and much 
of the effort of these societies has been, and in the future is 
likely to be, directed with a view to bringing about and maintaining 
such a system of outdoor relief as will accomplish the greatest possi- 
ble good and work the least possible harm. I maintain, therefore, 
that the subject of outdoor relief is one of the most important 
with which Charity Organization Societies have to do, and, further, 
that it is one of the first problems with which it must deal in any 
community. 

{ do not believe that Charity Organization Societies can properly 
take up constructive and preventive work, such as friendly visiting, 
provident schemes, etc., while the outdoor relief work in the commu- 
nity is carried on in a haphazard manner, with imposition, overlapping, 
and general demoralization among the poor. The problem of the 
proper administration of outdoor relief is one of the first that the 
Charity Organization Society ought to attack. 

Further, the problem of outdoor relief must mean for the Charity 
Organization Society not simply the question 8f whether or not 
relief shall be granted to the particular families coming to the notice 
of the society, but outdoor relief as it is administered generally in 
the community, whether by public officers or private relief agencies. 
In other words, the Charity Organization Society must concern 
itself with all outdoor relief in the community, in so far as it is pos- 
sible to reach and influence relief-giving agencies. The Charity 
Organization Society must take a broad view. It must survey the 
whole field, and exert itself to bring about the largest total good. 
The society must not content itself with careful investigation and a 
wise administration of outdoor relief in the cases of those families 
which are directly brought to its notice, if at the same time other 
agencies are distributing outdoor relief in an unwise and hurtful man- 
ner to large numbers of other families that do not come to the notice 
of the Charity Organization Society. If, for example, there be a 
bad public outdoor relief system in any community, or a private 
relief organization that distributes outdoor relief unwisely, the Char- 
ity Organization Society must not say: ‘“ These agencies are respon- 
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sible for the evil that they do. We do better with the cases that are 
brought to our attention, but we are not to blame for the evils done 
by others.” I say this must not be the attitude of charity organi- 
zation workers. They must consider the subject in its broader as- 
pect, and feel responsible for all the work of outdoor relief in a 
given community, in so far as they are able to influence it. 

Having in mind, then, our point of view in reference to outdoor 
relief as affecting the whole community, let us consider some of the 
more important problems that present themselves in charity organ- 
ization work. On many points there is a ‘practical unanimity of 
opinion, so that we need not discuss these. Such, for instance, are 
the principles that careful investigation should precede relief-giving, 
that the relief should be adequate for the need, and that relief should 
be given with a view to ultimately putting the family beyond the 
need of relief. There are many difficult questions, however, con- 
nected with the administration of relief in particular cases; and 
probably no definite rules can be formulated which will cover every 
case that may arise. Family conditions are so different that in many 
respects we must rely upon the judgment of the agent and com- 
mittee, as they consider each individual case. 

I desire, however, to consider briefly two general questions which, 
to my mind, are vital in the question of the relationship between out- 
door relief and charity organization. These questions are: first, 
Shall outdoor relief be given from the public treasury or from private 
funds,— shall we have public or private outdoor relief? second, 
Shall the Charity Organization Society itself give outdoor relief from 
its own treasury, or shall it be a strictly non-relief-giving organization ? 

These are old questions, and both have been frequently discussed 
in former Conferences ; and an apology might be expected for bring- 
ing them up again. Still, neither of them has been finally and sat- 
isfactorily solved; and their importance is such that it behooves us 
to keep at them until we have solved them. Further, I do not think 
sufficient attentiun has been given these questions as they concern 
the smaller cities; and it seems to me that a full and free discus- 
sion at this Conference, especially in the section meetings, might help 
many of the smaller cities of the West and North-west to a satisfactory 
decision. 

First, as to the question of public or private outdoor relief. 
This question has been before the Conference for consideration prob- 
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ably as frequently as any other, ‘and it is probably safe to assume 
that the weight of opinion of the Conference to-day is in favor of 
private outdoor relief rather than public relief in cases where outdoor 
relief is found to be necessary. Many of the larger cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, and Kansas City, have no system of public outdoor relief ; 
and it is generally conceded in these cities that it is better for the 
community, and especially better for the poor people themselves, that 
there is no such system. In these cities, whatever of general out- 
door relief work is needed beyond that done by the churches and the 
smaller relief organizations is carried on by general relief societies, 
supported by private funds. In Buffalo, where the amount spent 
for public outdoor relief has been unusually large as compared with 
other cities, the Charity Organization Society is conducting an active 
campaign, looking to the lessening of the amount of relief given, if 
not to an entire abolition of the system. In Boston, where a very large 
sum is expended annually in outdoor relief, notwithstanding the fact 
that the city is well supplied with private charities, there is evidence 
that the question is raising a good deal of apprehension. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that the preponderance of opinion among those best 
qualified to judge is opposed to the system of public outdoor relief 
in our larger cities. And the arguments in support of this conten- 
tion are supported both by logic and experience. ‘The subject is 
discussed at considerable length in many of the Conference reports. 
At the New York Conference, in 1898, Mr. Homer Folks presented 
quite an extensive report, giving the facts in reference to cities 
having a population of over 40,000 in 1890. But the subject as it 
concerns the smaller cities does not seem to have received so much 
attention. 

During the past few months I have corresponded with the workers 
in some twenty-two of the smaller cities, with a view to learning their 
opinion on this question of public versus private outdoor relief. I find 
that nearly all those who replied to the communications sent out are 
heartily in favor of private rather than public outdoor relief. None 
of them unqualifiedly indorsed the system of public relief, and many 
are in favor of its abolition, though, in the particular community which 
they happen to represent, they feel that they are not yet quite ready 
for this step. None of those who replied offered any argument in 
favor of public outdoor relief other than that of necessity, There 
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seems a fear on the part of some that private charity could not bear 
the burden now being carried by the public outdoor relief system. 
But it should be borne in mind that the amount of public outdoor 
relief needed is likely to be very much less under a properly organ- 
ized private agency than when given by public officials from public 
funds. The experience of Tacoma, Wash., is especially instructive in 


this connection. The secretary of the Associated Charities there 
writes : — 


A few years ago the chairman of our board of county commis- 
sioners addressed a letter to this office in which he informed us that 
the limit of county indebtedness (fixed by law) had been reached, and 
that no more could be paid by his board for the relief of the poor. 
The commissioners had been paying nearly $1,000 per month for 
such relief. Cut off from their supplies at the court-house, the 
long procession which had received its monthly dole of alms from 
that source took up its march for this office. Great was its disap- 
pointment when we began to ask questions and to speak of sending 
visitors. Not a few were disgusted, and flatly declared, “ Well, if you’re 
that particular, I guess we won’t bother you.” The upshot of the 
business was that scores at once went about doing what they would 
better have been doing long before; #.¢., taking care of themselves. 
$150 a month easily took the place of the $1,000 formerly paid, and 
with what advantage to the recipients you very well know. 


Would that other counties might reach the “ limit of indebtedness,” 
or by some other means be brought to face the problem of getting 
along for a time without public outdoor relief funds! An experiment 
of that kind would perhaps convince them more forcibly than any- 
thing else. Isn’t it more than probable that other small cities would 
show a result similar to that in Tacoma if the experiment were tried ? 


.The public outdoor relief system seems to have the same effect on 


the community at large that it has on the poor people ; that is, people 
feel that they could hardly get along without it until they are brought 
face to face with the necessity, and then they are surprised to learn 
how easily it can be dispensed with. I confess to a feeling of like 
timidity when I was engaged in the work at Toledo, Ohio, a young 
growing city of about 100,000 population, with many of the working 
class owning their homes. About $30,000 a year was spent in public 
outdoor relief in this city; and I was accustomed to think that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to get along without it. But 
after working in Washington for five years, in a city where out of a 
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total population of less than 300,000 there are 80,000 poor colored 
people, I find that we can get along nicely with a "private relief fund 
of less than $10,000 a year, 1 am more than ever convinced that there 
is no absolute necessity for a public outdoor relief system in the new 
and vigorous cities of the North-west. 

I desire to emphasize especially this question in relation to the 
smaller cities ; for it stems to me most important that they should con- 
sider and settle it at the earliest possible day, because, the longer the 
system is in operation, the more firmly is it likely to become fixed, 
and, I might add, the more helpless and dependent the poorer classes 
will become. 

But, if the Charity Organization Societies cannot bring about the 
abolition of outdoor relief in the immediate future, there still rests 
upon them the responsibility of using their efforts to bring about the 
best possible administration of the system. A great deal can be done 
in this direction, as is shown by the experiments in such cities as 
Grand Rapids, Hartford, and St. Paul. 

But let us not think that a system of public outdoor relief well ad- 
ministered is as desirable as a private relief system. It is true that 
from the very nature of the case, in this country, at present, public re- 
lief is not likely to be so well administered as organized private relief ; 
but the question of choice between the two is not by any means 
simply a question of administration. The difference in the attitude 
of the poor themselves toward a public relief fund, as contrasted with 
that in relation to private funds, is a more essential difference. Peo- 
ple look upon public poor relief as a right, and learn to depend upon 
it in a manner entirely different from that in which they regard pri- 
vate relief; and it is not possible, I believe, to administer public 
relief funds in as satisfactory a manner as might be the case with 
funds supplied from private contributions. I think you will find 
this is the experience of those who have had to do with the adminis- 
tration of both kinds of relief. 

Some two years ago in Washington our Associated Charities was 
called upon to distribute the sum of $1,000 of public money, the 
same being a balance in the hands of the public authorities from the 
appropriation made for medical relief. In some way or other the 
poor people learned of the presence of this fund even before it was 
known to all of our agents, and they quickly made demands upon it. 
They came with the old story that the money was for the poor. 
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They were poor: therefore, they had a right to a share of it. The 
administration of this fund of $1,000 caused us more trouble than 
would have been caused by the administration of $5,000 of private 
relief funds, and the effect upon the poor was wholly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Thomas Mackay, the well-known writer on questions of poor 
law relief in England, author of the “ English Poor,” “ History of the 
English Poor Law,” and many other valuable ‘contributions to the 
literature of this subject, is probably as well qualified to speak in 
reference to administration of public outdoor relief as any student of 
the subject to-day. In addition to his exhaustive study of the his- 
tory and theory of the subject he has had a large practical expe- 
rience in the administration of outdoor relief. He says :— 


The abolition or limitation of poor relief is urged, not merely be- 
cause outdoor relief can be best administered by volunteer agencies, 
but because its abolition restores men to their independence. . . . It 
is often said, but I think only by persons who have had no practical 
experience of such matters, that there is no difference brought about 
by transferring the duty of giving outdoor relief from a legal to a 
voluntary agency. Others ask, What is the necessity for this? If 
we could secure really good boards of guardians, Mr. Marshall 
has argued, they would administer out-relief with quite as much dis- 
crimination as any Charity Organization Society. This argument 
evades the whole point of our contention. We do not rely on the 
greater discrimination used by a voluntary agency. We rely on a 
much more efficacious protection; namely, the greater moderation of 
the poor in making claim on a charitable fund. 

Legal relief seems to be, indeed is, the right of all the poor 
equally. All are “ poor”; that is, have an insufficient income. Ap- 
plication for relief, therefore, is made by all, or at all events by many 
more than will apply to a charitable fund. 


Now we come to the question as to whether or not the Charity 
Organization Society itself shall be a direct relief agency or depend 
for relief upon other agencies. Shall the Charity Organization 
Society be a relief-giving or a non-relief-giving organization? This 
question may be said to be fairly settled for the larger cities. It is 
generally conceded that relief-giving by the Charity Organization 
Society hinders co-operation with other relief agencies, and the work 
of relief-giving tends to absorb the energies of the organization to 
such an extent that sufficient emphasis is not laid upon the other 
more important branches of preventive and constructive work. It is 
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true that not all the large cities have separate relief and Charity 
Organization Societies ; but, still, it is pretty generally admitted that 
it would be well that they should have, where the conditions are such 
that both organizations can be adequately supported. But, where 
there are two societies, a question arises as to the proper relations 
between them. Should the Charity Organization Society and the 
relief society each have their own corps of investigators and simply 
exchange records, and their agents confer with one another to avoid 
duplication, as is done in co-operation with other agencies, and each 
be responsible for the decision of its own cases as to whether or not 
relief should be granted, or should the Charity Organization Society 
make investigations for all societies ? 

I know some will contend that there is hardly any doubt as to the 
proper method in this connection that each society should do its 
own investigating and be responsible for the handling of the cases 
brought to its notice. But I do not admit that the question has yet 
been settled by any means. The system of co-operation between 
the relief society and the Charity Organization Society, where each 
has its own corps of investigators, in many cases has not been, nor is 
it now in all cases, entirely satisfactory. On the other hand, several 
cities in which the Charity Organization Society is-responsible for 
nearly all the investigations report that this method works satisfacto- 
rily. In Washington we are still in the experimental stage. We have 
a large private relief association, which grants relief to such families 
as are not provided for by other agencies. This association has no 
investigators, and gives relief only to families recommended by the 
Associated Charities. By this method the Associated Charities is 
made responsible for the,decision as to whether any relief should be 
granted in practically all instances coming to the attention of the 
general relief agencies ; but, at the same time, it is enabled to control 
the relief to such an extent that the decisions of its committees are 
generally final, and the committees are therefore able to discipline 
the families coming to their notice, because, if these committees de- 
cide that it is unwise that a family should have relief, it is very diffi- 
cult for such family to obtain relief from any source. 

In Kansas City, where there is no public outdoor relief, and the 
Kansas City Provident Association is the principal relief agency, the 
superintendent of the Provident Association reports that an Associ- 
ated Charities was organized last December, and that the Provident 
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Association has “recently turned over to the Associated Charities 
the investigating and friendly visiting,” as they regard this the better 
plan. This is the only instance of which I am aware where the 
relief association has abandoned the work of investigation, and 
turned it over to the Charity Organization Society. 

In Buffalo, where they are conducting a campaign looking to the 
abolition of outdoor relief, they are confronted with the problem as 
to what kind of a relief agency should take the place of the public 
outdoor relief system, should that be abolished. The question in 
Buffalo is: In forming a relief society, shall it be so arranged that re- 
lief shall be granted only on the recommendation of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society agents, or shall the new relief society make its 
own investigations ? 

There certainly appears to me to be differences enough in the 
practices of the various societies and the conditions in different cities 
to make further study of this question still desirable. 

But, if we need two societies— namely, a relief society and a 
charity organization society — in the larger cities, what shall we say 
of the smaller cities, especially the cities having a population not 
exceeding thirty thousand? In nearly all the cities of this size in the 
West and North-west there exists the public outdoor relief system ; 
and it would seem that, so long as this system is maintained, it were 
hardly necessary for the Charity Organization Society to give relief. 
Nevertheless, most of the societies in the smaller cities do give 
relief. 

It seems to me that it would not be practicable to advocate the es- 
tablishment of the two kinds of societies at present in these smaller 
cities. As the relief society naturally precedes the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, possibly it would be better to organize relief societies 
which would carry on their work in harmony with Charity Organ- 
ization principles. There seems to me no good reason why a 
well-organized relief society, properly administered, could not carry 
on relief work in a small city, and at the same time bring about co- 
operation among charity workers, suppress street begging, encourage 
provident schemes, etc., and do the work as well as it could be 
done by two organizations in the larger cities. Indeed, I believe 
that such a society in the smaller city, where the difficulties are so 
much less, might bring about a more desirable state of affairs than 
even our best societies in the larger cities can hope to see realized. 
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If the smaller cities are going to try to get along without public 
outdoor relief, they must have some well-organized private charity to 
take its place; and I believe that the substitution of private for public 
relief in these communities is one of the most important questions 
for them to consider. ‘The public outdoor relief system is constantly 
at work, slowly but surely undermining the independence of the poor ; 
and, unless a change is made, these smaller cities, where paupers are 
now almost unknown, will sooner or later find themselves burdened 
with a considerable class of chronic dependants. It takes some 
courage to attack the problem; but, if they would first organize effi- 
cient relief societies, they need have little fear that they would be un- 
able to carry the burden imposed by the change. Like Tacoma, 


Wash., they will probably be surprised to find how light the bur- 
den really is. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL!’ 


BY WILLIAM C, SMALLWOOD, 


GENERAL SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The purpose of charity organization is to meet abnormal conditions 
and to supplement those influences which are generally sufficient to . 
develop the normal individual. But after a quarter of a century the 
difficulty in the way of charity organization is an unconvinced public. 
The failures of the organization, and its ideal and altruistic principles, 
pitted against the vanity of individual achievement and a public a 
very small portion of which cares to be informed as to the best 
methods of charitable endeavor, keep us face to face with the 
old problems, and trying to talk enthusiastically, inspirationally, and 
convincingly of investigation, registration, co-operation, and friendly 
visiting. Unfortunately, this attitude of unbelief and indifference is 
not confined to the public alone. There is often a lack of intelligent 
comprehension of the problems of charity, and of the meaning and 
purpose of charity organization by boards of directors themselves, 
resulting in the absence on their part of intelligent enthusiasm for the 
work, which leaves to be undertaken by the paid workers what all 
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should assist in doing. And there is never enough money to employ 
sufficient workers to do this educational and propagative work. 
Wherefore, it is not surprising that the community has failed to intel- 
ligently comprehend the aims of charity organization and to give the 
co-operation necessary to its life. 

Our first plea is naturally for organization, since without it we can 
do nothing. Emphasis must still be laid on this, not fer organization 
itself, but because organization brings into harmonious and effective 
relationship all those forces which tend to the development of the 
individual, which is the chief end of all charitable endeavor. But 
there is danger that, unless constantly reminding ourselves of this 
fact, we may look upon organization as so many co-operating forces, 
preventive and curative fer se, instead of a means of increasing the 
number of individuals influenced to do philanthropic work and for 
multiplying the impulses they bring to it. An indifferent public has 
grasped the tangible side of charity organization through the empha- 
sis that has been laid on organization and the money required to 
support it, but it grasps chiefly the thought that we want co-opera- 
tion to prevent imposition and to discover frauds. The true standard 
is not comprehended, which is to inquire into the applicant’s condi- 
tion, gently, intelligently, using all the resources which we possess ; 
the condition ascertained, to carefully consider the man, the mental 
and physical causes which have brought him to this crisis, his pres- 
ent outlook on life, and the decisive and remedial measures necessary 
to lift him out of his present condition, and to raise his standard of 
life so as to prevent a recurrence of dependence. 

Enough agencies already exist for the development of the individ- 
ual, if the individual has been carefully enough diagnosed to point to 
his requirements, and the opportunities which these agencies offer 
are recognized, and energies and forces concentrated on them. 
Briefly, these are: educational laws, through which the whole com- 
munity is touched ; tenement-house reform, by which better habitation 
is provided, with all the uplifting influences of decent surroundings ; 
settlements and neighborhood houses, through which a common meet- 
ing-place is provided, affording social relations, with the influences of 
books, pictures, and music; industrial and vacation schools, those in 
charge having excellent opportunities for close relationship with chil- 
dren, and through them with the occupation and interest of the family ; 
tenement-house and home libraries, that take to the poor what they 
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otherwise would not go for or know of; outing associations and play- 
grounds, which restore health and give a larger vision to child-life ; 
kindergartens, with all their beautiful and far-reaching influences ; 
day nurseries, affording mothers opportunities for self-support, and 
children clean and healthful environment; saving societies, encour- 
aging self-dependence, economy, and forethought; educational and 
curative temperance movements; the tramp problem, the agitation of 
which prevents the individual from feeding and housing the tramp 
without some return, and occasionally restores a man to his proper 
place in the community ; publications and public addresses that edu- 
cate, destroy class distinction, and create the social spirit; employ- 
ment bureaus, such as the Associated Charities have in Minneapolis, 
where the work is furnished by the public at large. We have found 
in Minneapolis that through our Employment Bureau the most health- 
ful and natural relations are established; and, through encouraging 
applicants to give their home addresses to employers, normal rela- 
tions between employer and employee are established, individual re- 
sourcefulness of the applicant is developed, and the family restored 
to its natural place in the community. 

In all these experiments — charitable, philanthropic, economic, and 
educational — the Charity Organization Society may be initiative, and 
become an integral part until they are assumed by the public. As 
these influences are multiplied, the development of the individual is 
indirectly affected. But in the last analysis it is not upon organiza- 
tions, but upon the workers, paid and volunteer, that devolves the 
opportunity of directly developing the individual. When one con- 
siders the large number of persons who pass before our societies, and 
with how comparatively few its workers come in close enough touch 
for any length of time to have much influence upon them, we cannot 
but question if it‘is not possible to get a little nearer to a larger num- 
ber. Individual development should be the vital object of all paid 
and volunteer workers; it should be the animus of every visit, of 
every question, of every silent observation, of every public address, 
of every attempt for organization. 

The investigator must bear continually in mind that it is the man, 
rather than his condition, which needs consideration, else all further 
treatment will lack the positive knowledge of the causes which pro- 
duced the present state, and lead to palliative rather than remedial 
measures. ‘There is a tendency to deal with present instead of pos- 
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sible conditions. We need the long look ahead to invest the family 
with what it may become and be. Also, there is a lack of imagination 
on the part of many workers to get the point of view of those whom 
they visit, and so fail to touch the heart and influence the life of the 
individual. The complexity of human life, and the causes that create 
crises, and the social differences between the applicant and the man 
dealing with him, call for most careful study; and the weakness of 
charity organization, whether in committee or on the part of the in- 
dividual, is a lack of the combination of study respecting such mat- 
ters as ethics, economics, and psychology with practical work. This 
is true of many paid workers and still more of volunteers, and the 
difficulty is increased by the inability to secure the services of workers 
skilled in this head and heart knowledge of the poor. This scarcity 
of intelligent and sympathetically forceful men and women to act 
as general secretaries and assistants emphasizes the need of a per- 
manent training school in philanthropy. 

There are a few people with special gifts for easy personal relations 
across every sort of social chasm, but the vast majority of philan- 
thropic workers are real only as they do not attempt intimate and 
affectionate relations with poor people. Whether we like it or not, the 
basis for such relations, ordinarily, does not exist; and nobody knows 
it better than the person approached. This does not prevent an 
honest and a democratic friendly acquaintance, and the value of this 
cannot be overestimated. To affect the life and character of an 
individual requires both self-discipline on the part of the visitor or 
friend, and not a little knowledge of human nature, partly to be got by 
observation, partly by study, and also the peculiar characteristic of 
what I should call the charitable man or woman, that he has a certain 
power of persuasion and influence, which enables him to bring any 
one in whom he is interested to a definite goal. To illustrate : — 

A family of eight, of average possibilities, was given a friendly 
visitor four years ago. ‘The man, a decorator, drank; and the support 
of the family fell on the eldest child, a boy of fifteen, who earned $4 
per week in a department store. This condition necessitated inter- 
mittent city relief. Two years later the income was increased to 
$6.50 a week by the earnings of the second child, a girl. The boy’s 
health began to break under the continuous strain, and the vis- 
itor through a Benevolent Individual got him a membership in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which gave him the benefits of 
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the gymnasium and evening instruction classes. In the summer he 
worked in the country for the double advantage of health and better 
wages. The visitor, having purchased a new piano, sent them her old 
one, with the understanding that, if ever able, they should pay for it. 
She secured the volunteer services of one of the best instructors to 
teach the eldest boy, who, in turn, has taught the eldest girl. During 
all this time the friendly visitor was holding fast to the man, even 
when he had been turned out by his family, and, finally, about a 
year ago succeeded in getting him to take the Keeley cure. He is 
now restored to his family and earning, the boy’s wages have been 
increased to $8 per week, there is music in the home and relief is 
discontinued. 

A second illustration, though not an average case, is given, because 
it shows possibilities to work toward in the development of the in- 
dividual, and the influences that can be used, proportionately, by 
those who come into relationship with people who have lacked life 
opportunities : — 

A year ago a boy of eighteen, above the average in appearance, 
came asking employment. We gave him some copying, simply that 
we might come to understand him. He. had lived in a small village 
in Minnesota. His father, dying from drink, had left $9,000 to the 
three children. The mother had remarried; and it was impossible 
for the boy, who was wayward and indolent, to live at home. There 
was a little money; but there was monumental ignorance, the mother 
being almost illiterate. The boy had made the home life unhappy 
through his idleness ; and the mother said she thought the best thing 
would be to let him go without money until he was forced to steal, so 
he might be sent to the workhouse, which would humiliate and bring 
him to his senses. What he needed was firmness, appreciation, and 
recognition of his possibilities. A visitor was secured, and after a 
year’s experimenting he is now in a business school. 

The younger brother, now seventeen, the opposite of the elder, both 
in temper and disposition, was last year taking a course in book- 
keeping in a Catholic school, simply because the parents thought 
this would be a means of earning a living. The boy wanted to study 
dentistry. He was placed in a college preparatory school, the vis- 
itor persuading the mother that it was better to use the little money 
he has for his education than to let it lie until he came of age, when 
it would simply mean so many dollars and cents to him. He loves 
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music, but had played only popular airs. The visitor got him the 
best pianoforte instructor, and he was given Chopin and Beethoven. 
Through the visitor he has heard, at his own expense, Damrosch, 
Gadski, and Bispham in Wagnerian interpretation, Paderewski, Zeis- 
ler, the Fregch Opera Company, and the Thomas Orchestra. He has 
been introduced to the realm of literature, and has been taken to art 
exhibits. He had never been to the theatre. He has seen Julia 
Arthur, Viola Allen, Ada Rehan, and Irving and Terry. At the vis- 
itor’s suggestion he read the histories of the actors whom he saw, the 
plays which were presented, and the librettos of the operas; and in 
every way the effort has been to make his standard of living the 
highest. 

The social spirit is still lacking in the average normal individual 
of the community in his relation to his less favored as well as his 
more favored neighbor. ‘The charity organization movement has a 
great work before it of an educational character, if it shall endeavor 
to shape the conduct of the individual and family coming under its 
influence in harmony with higher social aims. 

The man should be studied psychologically, — birth, environment, 
education, life, mental and -moral capacity. Is there in him a latent 
moral force, a love of the beautiful, of music, of nature, of sunsets 
and skies? The dominant thought should be, What influence can I 
bring to bear on this man to inspire him to a better understanding of 
life? Can I be to him what I want him to become? Shall I share 
my opportunities with him? Shall I have him in my home, suggest 
good books, good plays to see, music to hear, and pictures to look 
upon? Shall I take him to walk with me into the country, where the 
language of the birds, fields, hills, and streams, may be revealed ? 

The object of all charitable endeavor should be to assist men to 
develop an understanding of the things that make the larger life. The 
spirit of settlement endeavor is to teach people to enjoy their leisure. 
This joy will give a zest that will provide material necessities and lead 
to luxuries. The paid and volunteer charity organization worker, 
with this spirit, can forget the material, and fill the life that touches 
his with things that beautify and inspire. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION PRINCIPLES APPLIED 
TO MISSION WORK. 


BY C. N. POND, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


In applying to mission work the principles which we are now study- 
ing, it is understood that “charity organization” is simply such an 
adjustment of agencies as will further the wisest relief, discourage 
professional begging and promiscuous giving, prevent unintentional 
overlapping, reduce imposture to a minimum, encourage the despond- 
ent, and open up the avenues of self-support and self-respect. The 
technical terms, “charity organization ”’ and “associated charities,” 
have sprung historically from the fact that such adjustments have 
commonly been attained only by the correlation of previously existing 
relief boards or societies ; but they are now the recognized appellations 
of any scheme or schemes entered into with a comprehensive view of 
the many-sided philanthropy needed with reference to the poor. And 
it is precisely on mission fields, at home and abroad, that this many- 
sided philanthropy finds some of its most specific illustrations. 

There has been an impression that charity organization must neces- 
sarily be limited to large cities, which can sustain paid officers 
with elaborate systems. ‘This paper is written in the contrary view. 
Wherever the needy are to be relieved and assisted and the disheart- 
ened encouraged, there should be sought some method other than the 
mere transient debilitating dole. Even in cases of succor so personal 
and confidential, so athrill with the vital touch of true love, as that 
the left hand need not know what the right hand does, there is no 
reason why that right hand itself should ignorantly do a blundering, 
harniful thing. The Christly right hand, though often solitary and 
alone, will not commit the folly of a disjointed, disorganized, aimless, 
make-shift charity. And wherever two or more are bestowing alms 
in the same field, and are therefore liable to bestow unwittingly upon 
the same applicants, they need, in some way, a mutual understanding, 
lest their generosity become the prey of the designing or the undoing 
of the weak. And this mutual understanding is a part of what we 
mean by charity organization. ; 

There is emphatic need of this in mission work, In the first place, 
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such work very largely concerns the poor. Slum spots in the cities, 
neglected and destitute rural areas in our own country, or the poverty- 
pinched masses of heathenism abroad, such are the natural habitat 
of missions. In the next place, mission work itself tends upward. 
“We used to have meal, water, and salt: we now have a good din- 
ner,” was the testimony of a sample family, who were very poor until 
uplifted by mission work. “The problem of poverty” is ever pres- 
ent on the mission field. It was Cyrus Hamlin, the missionary, who 
set up improved mills and bakeries at the capital of the Turkish 
empire. It was Bishop Taylor, a missionary, who projected a cordon 
of industrial posts across Africa, to teach the law of labor along with 
the gospel of love. It was Tyler of Natal, a missionary, who related 
the hope they had for the soul of any unclad Zulu when he appeared 
at the white man’s door with the plea, “ Teacher, I want a shirt.” 

Moral effort at home needs the safeguard of “ scientific charity.” 
There is the seedy and solemn applicant at the door of an earnest 
pastor, claiming to be a brother minister from a distant state, and 
needing, to get on just now, only a few dollars, which he surely will 
return. There is the family at the revival meeting who appear greatly 
interested, and yet in some way have raised the suspicion that they 
are shrewdly working the church for cash and old clothes. A mission 
visitor at a jail is perplexed as to how he can show the interest he 
really feels, without letting his visits degenerate into the convict’s 
opportunity to feign reformation and beg for some bonus. Even the 
penetrating Moody found it needful to be on his guard against the 
convert who would confess his sins, and then wanted to realize on his 
conversion in ready funds. On a mission field certain youth attend 
school a little while and feel above work ever afterward. And it was 
on a similar field that begging was so common as to arrest the atten- 
tion of even a little girl, who inquired, ‘‘ Mamma, how is it that folks 
become — from people, into beggars?’ then, after a moment’s’ mus- 
ing, added, “Oh, I guess I know: they get too lazy to go to the bank, 
and then they don’t have any money, and then they are beggars.” 
It was a child’s philosophy, but touched a key-note, — too /azy, one 
of the perpetual human tendencies that render charity, skilful char- 
ity, tactful and upbuilding charity,— in other phrase, “ charity organi- 
zation,” — needful on mission ground and everywhere. 

Everywhere? Yes, for some will inevitably fall behind their fel- 
lows. The myriad-formed diversity which will ever constitute one 
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chief charm of human society, must subject some to an over-stress. 
Everywhere man must help his fellow, and it should be done in the 
considerate, tactful method. We should push public education in this 
line until there is a wise charity plan in every town of a thousand and 
more, and until our township trustees, poormasters, boards of relief, 
and children’s guardians become constituent parts of such a plan. 
As things are at present, most of the millions disbursed by our legal 
eleemosynary officers are scattered on the secondary crudity of trying 
to ascertain who are worthy, helping them with a gratuity and aban- 
doning the unworthy to their fate. This method, being interpreted, 
means to pauperize the worthy and criminalize the rest, to tempt the 
industrious poor to beggary and the idle to burglary. Our statutes 
under this head are called “ poor-laws”’; and it is said that they too 
often deserve that title, being foor /aws, indeed. 

The facts in the case make it evident that in large cities and small 
ones, in town and country, at home and on far-away mission fields, 
wherever there is a call to encourage the hopeless, strengthen the 
weak, stimulate the indifferent, and relieve the distressed, the hand 
of charity should hold forth a beacon of new life, and not a premium 
for imposture and mendicancy. The wolf may be driven from the 
door of despair, the “shut-in” may be led to discover a horizon of 
opportunity, and even the ignoble and the false, the soul sunken in 
indulgence and pretence, may hear a call, whether it be heeded or 
not, to better ways and a regenerated heart. ‘This is the new philan- 
thropy, the very substance of charity organization. 

Investigation, registration, visitation, co-operation, such is the series 
of words with that convenient terminal, ation, in which we com- 
monly outline certain parts of “ scientific charity.” And each of them 
has its place in mission work. I will speak of them as concretely 
embodied in one particular field; namely, that of the Industrial Mis- 
sionary Association of Alabama, among Black Belt Negroes. To 
the above summary terms we add such others as occupation, expecta- 
tion, and education, — something to do, hope in doing it, and industrial, 
academic, and moral training all along the way. 

Have we not here the complete cycle of excellences in charity,— 
investigation, registration, visitation, co-operation, occupation, expec- 
tation, education? And they all have a place in any missionary or 
other adequate philanthropic scheme. 

Our situation in the Black Belt of Alabama is different from that 
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in any city or town represented in this Conference. That is one 
reason for presenting the case. The point to be elucidated is that, 
under circumstances the most diverse, the operative principles of a 
wise charity are the same. The particular local methods vary end- 
lessly, but the fixed radicals of human nature and human life run 
through all. 

The present paper is to be followed by discussion. It is desirable 
that this discussion take the most practical turn. For instance: 
How can a community, unable to employ a paid charity worker, se- 
cure proper investigation? How can existing agencies be brought 
into mutual good understanding to discourage promiscuous begging ? 
How can the people in a small community learn to be kind without 
being ruinously indulgent? How can charity in such communities 
take mainly the method of upbuilding rather than of relief? 


INVESTIGATION. 


That we attend to on the Alabama Black Belt, though our method 
is inapplicable in most other places under existing conditions. We 
work with the very poor among the colored race, not to give alms, 
but to develop strength. We have 4,000 acres of land, with farm 
allotments, houses, mills, store, post-office, railway station, churches, 
schools, and related activities. Our rule is, no gratuity whatever, ex- 
cept in very unusual cases. We rent land anda home. ‘The tenant 
has an option to buy on the instalment plan. But he must pay the 
rent he engages to pay. Now, before renting, we must know the 
party. Whois this man? Where is he from? Will he work? If 
down, will he try to rise if we give him a chance? Is this wo- 
man his wife? If not, will he marry her immediately? If she is 
another man’s wife, will she obtain a lawful separation from the man 
she has left, and become the lawful wife of the man with whom she is 
living? If there is occasion, we apply the labor test, sending a man 
to the field to work for wages, If he will not work, we cannot take 
him on. He must take hold, or make shift as he has done before. 
We cannot use philanthropic funds to sustain the idler. Thus all our 
people are thoroughly known in person and habit. 

That method, some one interposes, is not available otherwhere, 
unless a good deal of land be owned. This we admit. And our 
point is that, even in a situation so unusual, the principle applies. 
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Although immediate distress must of course have immediate relief, 
yet nowhere should any continuous philanthropic help be given with- 
out proper scrutiny of cases. 


REGISTRATION. 


The essence of this is some proper deposit for information regard- 
ing cases of aid, so that each new application or effort will not be 
simply a new haphazard. Such deposit of information may be in a 
detailed system of book entries, cards, and envelopes, like those in 
New York and Indianapolis or in some less elaborate registry. Per- 
haps in sundry instances the only and ample register is the memory 
of a faithful worker, though, in general, the memory alone is insuffi- 
cient. In our Alabama work our registration embodies itself in a 
complete book account —that is, a business account— with each 
beneficiary. Contracts, loans, advances, payments, and grants are 
accurately recorded. 

A very profitable line of inquiry in this connection is, What 
method of preserving and using the knowledge of cases have the 
workers found most practical in each community ? 


VISITATION. 


This is an effort to use the uplifting power of friendship. “Not 
alms, but a friend” is a proverb which regards the needs of the 
poor. ‘The “friendly visitor” is a familiar figure in recent benefi- 
cence, varying in character from the paid expert to the volunteer and 
amateur. ‘In some administrations such visitor directly or indirectly 
grants relief; while in others they are sedulously kept aloof from that 
service, in order more completely to devote themselves to social and 
moral influences. 

In the work of the Industrial Missionary Association of Alabama, 
personal contact is a prominent feature. Our teachers and managers 
see the people in their homes, but, perhaps, still more frequently in 
other places, particularly the store and post-office. No liquor, of 
course, is sold, and no tobacco in any form, People come in freely, 
and a hundred things are talked over. The effort is to make counsel, 
interest, advice, appropriate confidences, and the glow of true friend- 
ship stimulate to effort along the upward way. 
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Co-operation is evidently involved in all these activities; and, as 
for occupation, our very foundation is built upon it. We own 4,000 
acres. We rent farms, which the people are to carry on under suitable 
advice. They are encouraged to buy. We do some farming as an 
association. Mills, fields, houses, store, schools, make up a total of 
busy labor. 

The future must hold some possibility, some achievement or reward. 
Hopelessness is the palsy of the soul. It is this which in some meas- 
ure fulfils Edwin Markham’s vision of “ The Man with the Hoe” : — 


“ Bowed with the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world.” 


Work alone can never be enough. There must be some result and 
progress to redeem life from utter barrenness. 

This condition the philanthropic must attend to in all varieties of 
situation. In our Alabama plant we open up every avenue of prog- 
ress. Every pound of cotton our tenant raises, every domestic ani- 
mal, every vegetable or fruit, is, of course, his own. He begins 
to acquire a plough, wagon, mule, and outfit of tools. His tenement 
is not the one-room cottage, where privacy is impossible and de- 
cency defied. He has a “ white man’s chance,” in a cottage where his 
daughter can grow up with the maiden bloom of modesty. He is a 
man industrially free, with a chance for a career; and, if flood or 
drought or fever bar his way for a season, he knows it is—as the 
lawyers say —‘‘the act of God,” and not some oppressive and re- 
pressive cruelty of human greed. Beyond this, he can bégin to ac- 
quire a home of his own. Magic possession,—a home of his own! 
The free man’s castle, the bulwark of a self-respecting manhood, may 
become his. Home, farm, church, school,—quadrilateral of personal 
power, mightier than any hollow square or Macedonian phalanx for 
the conquest of the world! 


These people must learn to work, to think, to plan, to buy 


and sell, to command themselves. For this we amply provide. 


Every dollar of revenue from rent or store or mill must, by our 
charter, be devoted to education and training. ‘There never can 
be a dividend to any shareholder. “The People’s College,” the 
common school, opens its doors and the pillared avenues to all 
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business and all literature. The Sunday-school, the circle for 
prayer, the stately but simple ceremonials of public worship, rouse 
the instincts of immortality. ‘The weird plantation song, “I want 
to sit on*the members’ side,” grows gentle and sweet, and by 
and by blends its music with some hymn of the Church Universal 


in all lands and times, as “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CHARITY PROBLEM. 


BY PERRY N. HISER, HEAD TRUANT OFFICER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


The latest report (1897-98) of the Commission of Education for the 
United States shows that the first compulsory attendance law now 
active was enacted for the District of Columbia in the year 1873, 
that twenty years elapsed before such another enactment, since which 
time these enactments have been as follows: six states in 1893, five 
states and the territory of New Mexico in 1895, five states in 1896, 
eleven states in 1897, and three states in 1898, making a total of 
thirty states and two territories having compulsory attendance at the 
close of 1898. 

Other states of which I have not learned may have joined this 
column of progress in 1899, but the number already in marching 
order is sufficient to suggest the very good activity in this phase_of 
legal enactment of this country within the last seven years. 

It would be as unwise as profitless to attempt, in the time given 
here for the discussion of this subject, even the most general treat- 
ment of the diffegent truancy laws —for such I shall hereafter call 
them —in the various states for which they have been enacted. In 
their main features they are similar, but in matter of detail they are 
widely different. 

From henceforth the discussion on the part of the public must be 
limited largely to the laws that are or those to be enacted on this 
subject, and the administration of them; for any consideration of 
social life and conditions for the sake of establishing a public opinion 
for the purpose of obtaining further enactment along this line is not 
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only tardy, but useless. The summary of these enactments in the first 
paragraph shows the extent to which public opinion has crystallized 
itself along this line. It is these crystals which demand the attention 
of the public now. ° 

These laws must now be turned upon, and examined to see if they 
have within themselves, or in relation to other enactments existing or 
to exist, the essential requisites whereby the child is taken in infancy, 
and protected and guided through childhood and youth, in such a way 
that, when this period is passed, it can be self-supporting and self- 
directive. If upon investigation these laws are found to be what is 
needed from the standpoint of legislation, see if they are enforceable, — 
see to it that they contain every realization of their purpose. No 
condition is more demoralizing to society than to have upon statute 
books a mass of laws legislatively good, but executively bad. 

What chapter of our people can be recalled that is more flippant 
and weakening than the one which shall record our freak legislation 
during the last decade? It must describe a museum of legal hybrids. 
Who knows the influence it has and will exert upon our respect for 
the dignity of law, which is, after all, the greatest factor in its being? 

But now let us turn to a more specific treatment and consideration, 
As stated in the beginning, it is useless to attempt a consideration of the 
truancy laws of the various states, nor can place be given to the dis- 
cussion at length of the law of any one of these states; but it is hoped 
that some cogent hints may be dropped which may suggest a few 
points that will be helpful to those of you who have to do in any way 
with such laws. 

The first problem which confronted me upon beginning to direct 
the truancy of Indianapolis last September was the inability to deter- 
mine the truancy population of that city. The law says that all chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fourteen years, inclusive, must be 
in school the entire school year. But who are these children? What 
are their names? Where do they live and to what school district do 
they belong? These are all pertinent questions. How can they be 
put in school if it is not known at the beginning who they are, where 
they live, and to what school they should go? It was supposed that 
the teachers would know, but they did not. They knew who were 
attending, but not who should attend. 

The school enumeration showed those who could attend, but not 
those who must. This law should have prevented this difficulty by 
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providing for such an enumeration as would definitely give this popu- 
lation, or should empower the board to make such changes in the 
present enumeration as seemed necessary to the needs of this law. 
As it is, it would take a patrolling force of truant officers as large 
as that of the police to determine with certainty that all children 
belonging were in school, Such a truant force is impracticable in 
any city. 

Again, the Indiana law for 1897 required children to attend school 
only twelve consecutive weeks of the school year. This law, defective 
in that every parent could delay starting his child to school until the 
last twelve weeks, became in practice more an observance of the 
letter than the spirit of the law, and thus greatly weakened its effects, 
because the time was too limited to enforce the law against all the 
offenders, and the school year was so near its close that it seemed to 
many that any enforcement of the law was persecution rather than 
prosecution, besides the injury to the child’s progress and annoyance 
to the school of which it might be a member by a desultory attend- 
ance for six months, without a remedy. ‘This difficulty is now over- 
come by the amended law, requiring attendance the entire school 
year. Connecticut and Massachusetts are the only other states 
requiring attendance the entire school year. 

Another deficiency in nearly all the truancy laws now active is the 
insufficient number and manner of appointing officers for the enforce- 
ment of these laws. ‘This, instead of being the weakest point in 
these laws as they now are, should be the strongest; for the best laws 
that mind can conceive and hand strike off will be worthless in results 
unless capably executed. This is too much a truism to need further 
comment. These officers must be sufficient in number and efficient 
in capacity, capable of doing the work promptly and ably, and in 
appointment must be absolutely beyond political control of any kind. 

Then there is the matter of accessory institutions to provide for 
those children on the border line of abnormality,— the dullards, the | 
excessively nervous, the incorrigibles and petty criminals, too tender 
in years to be incarcerated in the institutions provided for older 
juvenile offenders. Also, all truly defective children should be 
placed, wherever found, in the institutions provided for their respec- 
tive deficiencies. 

These suggested defects, though not nearly all, must suffice for 
want of time; but I trust enough has been said to suggest how utterly 
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feeble most of these laws already enacted are, and that you will bestir 
yourselves to have them replaced and good ones enacted in their 
stead. Repeal and re-enact, but do not alter them, because a misfit 
law is like a misfit suit of clothes,—the more it is altered, the worse 
it fits. 

But law is not the only phase in the truancy question. It is not even 
the most important one: it is only a working force. It is the agency 
of the state in obtaining a more effectual relation between the institu- 
tions of the families and the school by defining the duty of the former 
to the latter and by attaching a penalty for non-discharge of this 
duty. The law has nothing to do with causing the fact of truancy,— 
the child’s absence from school: this will be found elsewhere. The 
cause of absence from school, and by this is meant wilful absence 
(for only such is truancy), will be found either in the nature and 
conditions existing in the family or the nature and conditions existing 
in the school, or in both,—either in the attitude of the parents 
toward child and teacher or the attitude of the teacher toward child 
and parents, or both. 

It is when the truancy law is viewed from the standpoint of re- 
sults to be accomplished by it, and not merely as a means of this 
accomplishment, that it is seen in the supremacy of its power. It is 
here that its relation to organized charity is first disclosed. For in- 
stance, take the laws of Vermont, Colorado, and Indiana. In these 
states it is provided that, where parents are unable to furnish their 
children with clothing sufficient for attending school, this shall be 
provided in Vermont by the town or city; in Colorado, the district ; 
and in Indiana, by the county. In Indiana this is dispensed by the 
truant officer. Now this involves relief work pure and simple. 

The truant officer must be very careful lest he make a greater 
breach in a month than the Charity Organization can mend in a 
year. 

The truant officer either should be a trained charity worker him- 
self or perform this phase of his duty under the direction of the 
Charity Organization itself, else that which was intended by the law 
to prevent truancy has made pauperism. Nor is the relation be- 
tween truancy and organized charity less obvious and potent when 
the causes of truancy above stated are considered. 

If you were to consult the records of a truant officer, you would 
find that the truants reported are from the same classes of families as 
those found in the application record of the Charity Organization. 
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On both these records will be found classes commonly suggested 
by the four I’s,— the ignorant, the itinerant, the intemperate, and the 
indifferent. Since these are old friends, or acquaintances at least, of 
all charity workers, a passing word concerning each will suffice. 

It is not meant, however, that one class of parents is ignorant, 
another itinerant, and another intemperate, and still another indiffer- 
ent, for one parent may have one or more or all of these traits; but 
these are the conditions most often found in truants’ homes. 

The ignorant are those who do not know how to fill out the neces- 
sary blanks required nowadays by an up-to-date city school. There 
is a note from the teacher about this and another about that. There 
is a certain kind of book for this and a peculiar sort of pencil for 
that, which seems entirely senseless to the parent, who becomes dis- 
couraged ; and, if not handled in just the right way, he becomes re- 
bellious, and then there is trouble between parent and teacher, which 
results in the child’s being kept out of school. Then the case is 
reported to the truant officer, who interviews the parent and finds 
out the ground of the trouble, removes it if he can, and the child 
re-enters school Soon a new matter comes up, and the same thing 
is repeated. 

The itinerant are of two classes,— those who travel from city to 
city and those who move about in one city. The first of these are 
nomadic sort of people, who never intend identifying themselves with 
any community. A threatened prosecution often rids the city of 
them. ‘The second class are much more troublesome. They move 
from one district to another so often that it takes a great deal of 
time and careful watching to keep their children in school with any 
degree of regularity. An eternal vigilance is the only method which 
obtains results with this class. 

The intemperates are often vicious and always neglectful of their 
families. There are times when there is a reign of disorder and dis- 
tress in such homes, and at such times the children belonging to 
them are irregular at school. 


The other day I received a note from a teacher with this statement 
in it: “ Lawrence 


is not in school to-day. His sister says 
he drank too much beer yesterday, and did not feel well enough to 
come to school this morning.” This is a case for the officer of the 
board of children’s guardians, as well as for the truant officer. 
This class requires care, study, and patience for the children’s sake. 
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It is in the homes of the wholly indifferent that greatest diffi- 
culties arise. In the preceding cases there is a basis upon which 
to build: small oftentimes though it is, yet there is enough upon 
which a hope may perch, But with the indifferents there is nothing. 
These are parents who are consciously outside the whirl of any 
normal society. They have no appreciation whatever of institutional 
life. They are equally oblivious to its blessings and reproaches, 
its duties or penalties. They have never lived: they merely exist. 
They feel no greater interest in their children than they have in 
themselves, and are utterly devoid of solicitude for both. Persistent 
visiting by the truant officer in conjunction with that of the friendly 
visitor is the only solution yet found. 

It is useless to take more of your time in discussing classes before 
you, whose ability to conceive which is far greater than mine to de- 
scribe. You have all been in these homes many times, and have 
seen the swarms of children, nearly always neglected, stream through 
the doors and into the alleys and streets ; for these classes are always 
prolific. 

It is from such homes as these that the great army of newsboys 
and bootblacks is recruited,—an army so vast and formidable that 
its surrender will be the greatest triumph for the truant officers, and 
the healthiest boon any city can crave. 

Professor T. J. Charlton, whom you all know, said some years ago, 
in speaking of occupation for boys: “I know none worse than the 
occupation of newsboys and bootblacks. This is the street school, 
through which nine out of ten of the boys in the reform schools are 
graduated. All street occupations are demoralizing.” 

We have taken a peep into the homes from which truants come. 
Now let us take a glance into the schools whither they must go. 

The institution of a school in a great city is, of necessity, a great 
system, and, like all systems, has a tendency to exist for the sake of 
the system rather than for the end for which it was created. There 
is always a danger of becoming self-centred ; and, to the degree it 
does, to that degree it loses usefulness. As a friend said to me 
the other day, “It is like a ponderous locomotive that uses all the 
steam it makes to propel itself, leaving none to draw the train to 
which it is attached.” 

How just such a criticism is of our city schools will be determined 
after a period of successful administration of the truancy law; for the 
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operation of this law means placing and keeping in school a popu- 
lation never before seen within its walls. Formerly the undesirable 
were allowed to drop out, and the incorrigible were suspended. Hith- 
erto the school had to adjust itself only to those pupils who had a 
fairly well-defined home training for a basis; and, naturally enough, 
the school adjusted itself to these conditions only. But now the 
problem is changed. ‘The conditions are different. Now the school 
must be able to handle not only those who need its influence and 
direction, but also those who need its guidance and inspiration their 
only hope,—those for whom closest analysis must show the public 
school was first established, and for whom it is now being maintained. 

Compare, if you please, the average child from the homes already 
mentioned —the child with poverty for an inheritance and neglect 
for a birthright, the child who knows all that misery can inflict 
and want deny, the child scolded to school — with another child who 
is the idol of a well-appointed home, the heir of attention and cour- 
tesy, who enters school every morning with lips still moist from a 
fond mother’s kiss. Compare the conditions and needs of these two 
children, then démand a school system that is flexible enough to 
apply to each, and you have set a task for the present and future 
educators worthy their highest efforts. 

Given a school system which present needs demand, and which is 
vitalized by a corps of teachers who possess common sense as well 
as esthetic natures, whose hearts are as susceptible as their minds 
are keen, and much has been done to realize the purpose of the tru- 
ancy law, which purpose is only to test the public schools as a factor 
in conferring citizenship upon the youth of the land. 

But children must attend school as they are. They cannot wait for 
needed changes. The children that come from indifferent and sloth- 
ful homes are ragged, dirty, and unkempt, not from choice, but neces- 
sity. Those that need encouragement and direction, and those that 
are still worse,—those just off the streets, who are defiant and need 
restraint,— all these must go to school. Here they may be met by 
a teacher with a wholesome personality, one who is a teacher in 
spite of the system. Such a teacher will receive these children. 
She understands them. She knows the conditions from which they 
come. She is mother, friend, teacher, all, to them. They are in 
their first paradise. 

These children may have come to a different school, and here met 
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a system-made teacher who does not like children, who does not un- 
derstand and who cares less whence they have come. These chil- 
dren are in— well, it makes no difference where they are: they will 
not stay. These children will be sent out with a curt note to their 
parents, telling them to clean and tidy up their children before they 
send them to school. The parents are insulted, become indignant. 
Children stay out of school, are reported to the truant officer. He 
calls upon the parents. This adds injury to insult, and rebellion to 
indignation. ‘This is not an uncommon situation in the life of a 
truant officer, but a most perplexing one. The difficulty here is 
quickly enough seen, but not so easily remedied. But, if things 
cannot be adjusted, what will be the use of the school or the truant 
officer to these children ? 

There are two ways of handling this difficulty. One is to see the 
teacher, and explain to her the impossibility of the homes to respond 
to her request, and have these children admitted without one plea, 
though their appearance is not what it should be. The other is to 
see the parents, and do what can be done to have them take better 
care of their children, These are the things to be done, but who is 
todo them? The truant officer may reach the teacher, because he 
is her servant; .but he cannot reach the parents, because he is an 
officer of authority, and not a person to conciliate. 

Here is where the truant officer and friendly visitor become mutual 
friends. These families have, for some time, doubtless, been the 
object of the visitor’s solicitude and care. Never until now has the 
opportunity come to her whereby she can utter herself. Never until 
now did these parents find a thing which they had to do,—a duty 
which they had to perform. But here is one they can escape only 
through a fine or the cell. ‘They may never before have formed a legit- 
imate habit, but now they must begin forming the one of sending their 
children to school. Their lives must take on one aim, one responsi- 
bility, which in time may become a vital cord to bind them to the 
social order of things. This must be done, if done at all, through a 
constant co-operation of the charity organization and the truancy 
system, since organized charity and the truancy system are working 
for the same end in the same field, though the former includes the 
latter,— the former for dependent adults and children, the latter for 
children only, for children in their relation to school,— while charity 
organization includes every relation in life. But both systems must 
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be in constant touch; and so they are, as the facts obtained by the 
one are always complements to those elicited by the other. It is 
seldom that a family having school-children in it, visited by the family 
visitor, is not also called upon by the truant officer. One finds out 
things the other did not learn regarding those visited, a combining of 
which help both to better understand conditions and obtain results. 

Many incidents from personal experience might be mentioned, 
showing the value of the co-operation of these two lines of effort, 
but space forbids; and, in closing, I must utter a final prophetic word 
regarding a possible result of the union of these two forces. 

Society in all its complexity has never before seen more clearly 
than now the need of a vital centre which is both to receive and 
transmit life influence, a common place where the simple habits 
of thrift and progress may be formed, a neutral spot not infested by 
class distinctions, nor denominated by creed, but alike to all persons 
and institutions. ‘This centre, this place, this spot, I believe, is the 
public school. 

I think, when the true purposes of the truancy law are better un- 
derstood and the value of organized charities more widely known 
and acknowledged, that a co-operation between these two forces can 
and will make the public schools this social centre. It is not imprac- 
ticable now to have a co-operation between the friendly visitor, the 
truant officer, and the teacher. 
a few instances. 
necessary ? 
alone? 


I know it is being done already in 
If it can be done in a few, why not in all where 
Why not look toward having a visitor for this purpose 
The teachers have not the time to study the homes under 
present conditions, if they had the desire. 


The parents will not go 
to the teacher through lack of interest. 


Yet the school must reach 
the home, and hold it by a stronger thread than the child if it accom- 
plishes its true mission. 

The school must not forget, from kindergarten to university, that 
its highest aim should be to make men and women, and not schol- 
ars,— to confer citizenship, and not degrees. A curriculum is a small 
factor unless conferred with the personality of the teacher. It is to 
give this personality its just importance that suggests the idea of the 
school becoming the true social centre of our city population. To 
this end should truancy and charity work conspire. 


XIII. 


Reports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
FROM STATES. 


The Committee on Reports from States has the pleasure of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of 40 reports out of a possible 50. The to 
delinquent states are: Southern states, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see; North Central states, Illinois and Wisconsin ; Western states, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Full reports are given from several states which have been delin- 
quent in previous years. We call especial attention to Professor 
Blackmar’s interesting exhibit of the charities and corrections of 
Kansas, the result of much intelligent labor; to Archbishop Joyner’s 
urgent plea for further advancement in the South, especially in South 
Carolina; and to Secretary Byers’s survey of Ohio legislation. The 
New Hampshire report on dependent children is particularly 
valuable. 

The state conferences of charities are growing yearly in value, 
influence, and numbers. New Conferences have been organized in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Virginia, and a Pacific Coast Conference is 
to be held in January. Such conferences exist in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and Canada. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS BY SECTIONS. 


Following the precedent of the past two years, we submit a brief 
summary of the state reports, grouped by geographical sections : — 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


THE NortH ATLANTIC STATES. 


State Conference of Charities—'The New Hampshire State Confer- 
ence has made an elaborate investigation and report on the depend- 
ent children of the state, most of which is embodied in the New 
Hampshire report. A state conference of charities is to be organ- 
ized in New York, in addition to the annual convention of superin- 
tendents of the poor, and will hold its first session in November in 
Albany. 

State Boards of Charities—The New York Court of Appeals 
has decided that the jurisdiction of the State Board of Charities 
over charitable institutions extends only to those which are main- 
tained in whole or in part by the state or some of its political divi- 
sions; also, that the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
is not a charitable institution, and is therefore not subject to the 
inspection of the board. ‘This decision restricts materially the work 
of the board. * 

Children.— The Connecticut (reformatory) School for Boys has now 
a supervising agent to secure work and homes. New Jersey has long 
had such an agent. The Massachusetts State Board has been 
authorized to remove and take into its custody, or restore to the par- 
ent or guardian, any child under the age of seven years, cared for 
apart from its parents and not cared for properly. The board is 
given summary powers of investigation. 

Massachusetts is providing a farm colony on a farm of 2,000 acres 
for feeble-minded children graduating from the State School for 
Feeble-minded. ‘The new Hampshire inquiry shows 623 children de- 
pendent on public support and 780 in private orphan asylums. The 
report recommends a systematic supervision by the State Board of 
Charities. The New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians 
found 403 children in almshouses May 1, 1900, most of whom have 
since been removed and provided for in families, with or without pay- 
ment for board. New York has established a state hospital for 
crippled children. Comptroller B. W. Coler is still opposing indis- 
criminate grants of public funds to private institutions and the 
unnecessary support of children having competent relatives. A 
children’s court is proposed in New York City. The placing of 
New York institution children in family homes is increasing. New 
York has 31,218 dependent children in institutions, not including 
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deaf, blind, feeble-minded, and delinquent children. Rhode Island 
has adopted a law for the separate arrest, transportation, confine- 
ment, and trial of juvenile offenders. 

The Insane.—'The Massachusetts Board of Insanity has made a 
special report, recommending that all insane be cared for in state in- 
stitutions. This would involve the transfer of between 5,000 and 
6,000 persons from town to state expense. They recommend also the 
establishment of a colony for the chronic insane. Two new private 
sanatoriums have been established in Connecticut. Connecticut still 
has some chronic insane in town poorhouses. New York hopes 
soon to make its state care adequate, but there are still about 1,000 
more patients in the state. hospitals than their certified capacity. In 
New Jersey there is a movement for county insane asylums, which is 
not favored by the State Charities Aid Association. Pennsylvania 
reports satisfaction with the law of 1897, providing for county and 
municipal care of insane patients. 

Epileptics — The Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics is being en- 
larged to a capacity of 350, with the classification into 3 groups: 
(a) insane epileptics, (4) sane epileptic men, (¢) sane epileptic women. 
New York has 378 epileptics in Craig Colony and 316 in almshouses. 

Penology— New Hampshire has one county jail where labor is 
compulsory. The Federation of Women’s Clubs has made a thorough 
investigation of the jails. In Massachusetts the effort to place all 
county jails and houses of correction under the control of the state 
failed in the legislature. Connecticut is expending $125,000 in im- 
proving the state prison along modern lines. New York reports a 
marked diminution in the number of convicts in the county peniten- 
tiaries without an increase of convicts in other penal institutions. 
Considerable progress has been made in employing jail prisoners, 
chiefly in road building. The effort of the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion to obtain legal right of entrance to penal institutions was unsuc- 
cessful. The new workhouse at New Castle is expected to in- 
troduce a new era in the penal system of Delaware. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Boards of Charities— Congress has at last established a board of 
charities for the District of Columbia. The office of superintendent 
of charities for the district was first filled by the late Dr. Amos G. 
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Warner, who recommended that his office be abolished and a state 
board of charities be established. This recommendation was re- 
newed by Herbert W. Lewis, who was appointed superintendent of 
charities in 1897. The new board has appointed as superintendent, 
to succeed Mr. Lewis, Mr. George S. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Charity Organization Society. The Maryland legislature for 1900 
created “A Board of State Aid and Charities,” with authority to 
supervise all institutions receiving aid from the state. 

State Conferences of Charities— A state conference of charities has 
been organized in Virginia, under the leadership of Dr. William F. 
Drewry, of Petersburg. 

Children.— A “ National Junior Republic ” has been organized at 
Washington. Maryland passed a law providing that institutions to 
which children are committed shall have parental authority, with the 
right to place such children in homes at their discretion, subject to 
visitation twice a year. Virginia has recently established a reform- 
atory for colored youths near Richmond, similar to the reformatory 
for white youths recently built. West Virginia proposes to separate 
the institutions fer the deaf and blind. The Children’s Home 
Society in West Virginia has a state charter. Louisville is the first 
Southern city to have a colored kindergarten, As a result, a normal 
class for young colored women has been established. ‘The North 
Carolina State Board is urging the establishment of an institution for 
feeble-minded children. The South Carolina General Assembly has 
designated one of its state farms to be used as a reformatory for 
boys. The Episcopalians maintain a reformatory for colored boys, 
near Columbia, S.C., known as a rescue mission for outcast boys. 
The Atlanta State Federation of Women’s Associations is endeavor- 
ing to secure the establishment of a reformatory for youthful crimi- 
nals, The Alabama Industrial Farm for White Boys was estab- 
lished by the last legislature, and a small appropriation was made. 
Mrs. R. D. Johnston, by personal appeal, has obtained money, land, 
and building material from private individuals. 

The Jnsane.— Maryland county almshouses have been given author- 
ity to commit insane persons to public institutions without action of 
the court. The supervisors of city charities in Baltimore have like 
authority. North Carolina has many insane in jails. The Board of 
Charities has made an appeal for adequate state provision, which 
will probably be made by the coming legislature. South Carolina 
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has some insane patients in almshouses and jails. Alabama still 
leads the Southern states in suitable provision for the insane. 

LE pileptics— No Southern state has yet made separate provision for 
epileptics. 

Penology.— The Kentucky state prison is reported as self-sustain- 
ing. North Carolina reports: “We take reports twice a year from 
the jails and police stations, but they are not to be relied upon. 
Where negro jailers are serving, records are not kept in most cases ; 
‘and this is true in some white jails.” The New Orleans Board of 
Commissioners and Almshouses have recommended radical reforms 
in the buildings and administration of public prisons. 


THE WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


State Conferences of Charities— The Pacific Coast Conference of 
Charities is to be organized at San Francisco in January, 1901. 

Children.— The Colorado State Home and Industrial School for 
Girls is to be removed from the city of Denver to a farm of forty 
acres, seven miles from the city. The colored people of Colorado 
have established a private orphanage and home for aged colored 
people at Petersborough. There are five institutions for orphan 
Indian children in Indian Territory, Mr. Thomas Kearns has 
given $50,000 for the “Kearns Orphanage” at Salt Lake City. 
The New Mexico Children’s Home has been discontinued from lack 
of appropriations. 

The Insane— The governor of Alaska has been authorized to 
contract with the state asylums for the care of insane patients. 
Indian Territory has no insane hospital. The secretary says: “I 
have heard but little about the care of the insane. Have known but 
one case that was troublesome. That was sadly neglected.” 

Penology.— The indeterminate sentence and parole law of Colorado 
went into effect June, 1899. Sixty prisoners have been paroled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colorado shows extraordinary activity in the creation of private 
institutions. They include a national home for consumptive soldiers, 
the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, a sanatorium for ner- 
vous diseases, a deaconess’ hospital at Colorado Springs, a colored 
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orphanage, a new building for St. Joseph’s Hospital at Denver, a con- 
sumptive hospital at Boulder, a Florence Crittenden Home at North 
Denver. 


The people of Utah gave more than $100,000 for the sufferers of 
the mining disaster at Scofield. 


MEXICco. 


Dr. Plutarco Ornelas, Mexican consul at San Antonio, Tex., offi- 
cial delegate from the Republic of Mexico, presented an elaborate 
and interesting report on Liberty and Charities in Mexico. 

Children.— ‘The public schools contain 803,656 children. Mexico 
has numerous institutions for children, of which perhaps the most in- 
teresting is the school of trades, established in 1852. There is a 
correctional school at San Luis Potosi, and in Coahuila there is a 
correctional school of arts and trades. 

The Jnsane.— The Republic of Mexico maintains an insane asylum 
for men and an insane asylum for women. 

Hospitals for the Sick.— There are numerous hospitals for the sick, 
the state of Pueblo alone having 15 hospitals, the state of Guanajuato 
38, the state of Mexico 16, and the other states a smaller number. 

Penology.— Considerable progress has been made in prison reform. 
The new penitentiary is reported by visitors from the United States 
to be one of the best planned prisons on this continent. 


CANADA. 


The elaborate report of Mrs. Willoughby Cummings on the care 
of infirm and aged poor in the different provinces of Canada is 
a very interesting study, made under the direction of the standing 
committee of the National Council of Women of Canada. The 
report is attracting the attention of the provincial governments. It 


is not possible to summarize it, but it will repay a careful examina- 
tion. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Hastincs H. Harr, 
Amos W. BUTLER, 
CHARLES P, KELLOGG, 
Committee. 
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REPORTS OF STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 


ALABAMA, 
BY MISS JULIA S. TUTWILER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our legislature meets biennially, therefore there has been no 
legislation since the last report. The most important event in the 
way of charitable organization is the establishing of a reformatory 
for white boys. The women’s clubs of the state have taken great 
interest in this work, and have given liberally toward it. Its in- 
ception is due to one earnest woman, Mrs. R. D. Johnston. The 
legislature made a small appropriation, and Mrs. Johnston by per- 
sonal appeal has obtained donations of land, material for building, 
and much money from private individuals. The building is almost 
completed, and the superintendent has been appointed. It is to be 
called the Alabama Industrial Farm for White Boys. 

No public institution in the state has been so wisely managed as 
the Hospital for the Insane. From other states and other countries 
experts have come to study its methods. Its control has never been 
under the rule of politicians. The first superintendent held his place 
until his death, and the second will probably do the same. All 
parties agree in praising this institution. 


DELINQUENTs. 


I extract from the late speech of Governor Johnston before the 
Race Conference which met in Montgomery the following informa- 
tion : — 

The records show that 89 per cent. of all our convicts are negroes, 
while they constitute scarcely 45 per cent. of our population. We 
have now confined in the penitentiary or at hard labor: White, men, 
251; women, 2; total, 253. Colored, men, 2,038; women, 109; 
total, 2,147. 

Of these, 193 white and 1,567 colored are state convicts for the 
most serious offences. 
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For murder and manslaughter there are: White, men, 58; 
women, 1; total, 59. Colored, men, 345; women, 21; total, 366. 

For rape: White, men, 3. Colored, men, 40; women, 1; total, 41. 

For arson: White, men, 3. Colored, men, 34; women, 4; total, 38. 

For forgery: White, men, 7. Colored, men, 41; women, 1; 
total, 42. 

For burglary: White, men, 34. Colored, men, 427; women, 5; 
total, 432. 

It will be observed that, of the total of 2,147 colored convicts, 
925 are confined for serious crimes. On Oct. 1, 1878, there were 
654 state convicts against 1,760 now. We have now 1 negro in 
the penitentiary for each 317 of population and 1 white for each 
3,270. 

We are, however, making progress. Much of the political dis- 
trust and bitterness that existed is disappearing. Industrial educa- 
tion is opening wider fields tothe negro and diverting his attention 
from politics. Little by little they are learning to think for them- 
selves, and are being emancipated from vicious leadership. The 
negro who accumulates property becomes a conservative citizen, 
ceases to listen to political agitators, and desires no return of irre- 
sponsible and corrupt legislation. The more he accumulates, the 
greater his interest in the reign of law and the preservation of peace. 

The Insane.— (a) Number in state institutions, 1,474; (@) number 
in private institutions,— there are no private institutions; (¢) number 


in county asylums,— there are no county asylums; (@) number in | 


county poorhouses,— unable to find out, there are some, mostly idiots 
and imbeciles, 

Blind and Deaf-mutes—— White: deaf-mute pupils, 65; blind 
pupils, 82. Colored: deaf-mute pupils, 24; blind pupils, 29. Less 
than one-half of the deaf-mutes and blind children of the state are 
sent to the state institution. This is altogether the fault of their 
parents, as the state provides amply for their instruction and care. 

In the case of feeble-minded children I have no reliable data. The 
census of 1890 was absolutely worthless, so far as it dealt with de- 
fectives in this state. From observation I feel safe in saying that 
there are more feeble-minded persons in the state than there are deaf 
and blind and insane put together. I am absolutely confident that 
there are not less than one thousand children between the ages 
of five and twenty in Alabama who need special training. To my 
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mind this is a field more important than the education of the deaf 
and blind, or almost even than the care of the insane. 

I attended the Race Conference in Montgomery, and never heard 
more interesting discussions. Some very foolish propositions were 
made, and some very wise and sensible ones. My own conclusion 
was that two measures would do much to solve the race problem: 
first, a property and educational qualification for suffrage, applicable 
to all races; second, compulsory education for all, accompanied in 
every case by manual training. This is almost as good a preven- 
tive of criminality as vaccination of small-pox. 

In a mining prison which I frequently visit there are about 500 
prisoners ; and there is only one mechanic,— a house-painter. In ten 
years there has never been a shoemaker, a tailor, a printer. When 
asked about carpenters, “There is not a man in this prison who 
could saw to a straight line,” was the reply of the warden. 


ALASKA. 
BY SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., LL.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The Fifty-sixth Congress at its first session made a beginning in 
providing for the care of the indigent and insane. The governor by 
virtue of his office is authorized to contract with any state asylum on 
the Pacific Coast for the care of the insane from Alaska. This is a 
very decided step in advance, and hereafter I may be able to give 
the society some statistics. 


ARIZONA. 
BY HON. N. 0, MURPHY, GOVERNOR. 


The territorial prison at Yuma consists of a cell house 134 x 65 
feet, built of rock and iron; a building of adobe, 167 x 34 feet, with 
engine-room, boiler-room, and tailor and shoe shops, laundry, bath 
house, and library; an adobe building containing kitchen and dining- 
room, 110 x 21 feet. The prison contained 218 convicts June 30, 
1899. The expenses were $23,875. The earnings of the prisoners 
were $2,801. 

The territorial insane hospital at Phoenix consists of the main 
central building of brick and two wings, all two stories, with base- 
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ment. The main building is too x 50 feet. The out-buildings 
consist of a general dining-room too x 4o feet, an engine-house, 
stables, and shops. Both of these institutions were erected at terri- 
torial expense, without aid from the general government. The 
superintendent of the territorial prison is Herbert Brown. The 
superintendent of the insane hospital is Dr. J. Miller. 

The Indian and Industrial Mission School is maintained by the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Society at Tucson. 


ARKANSAS. 
BY GEORGE THORNBURG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no important charitable or correctional legislation 
during the year. The Independent Order of Odd Fellows have es- 
tablished a home at Biggsville, Ark. 

Destitutes—In poorhouses, 300; destitute children, 500; sick and 
injured, 300. 

Defectives.— Blind, 200; deaf, 250; feeble-minded, 50. 

The Insane.—In state institutions, 500; in county asylums, 20; in 
poorhouses, 25. 


CALIFORNIA. 


No report. 


COLORADO. 
BY MINNIE C. T. LOVE, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no meeting of legislature since last report. The 
Board of Control of the State Home and Industrial School for Girls 
in April, 1900, concluded the purchase of forty acres of land, of which 
fifteen acres are in fruit-bearing trees, and upon which is a fine stone 
building suitable for a cottage. This property is about seven miles 
from Denver, and offers a satisfactory beginning for a real home. 
A cottage with capacity for about 35 girls will be erected during 
the summer. It is a source of much gratification to the board that 
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at least this definite beginning has been made to properly care for 
the state girls, and give them industrial training. 

A bill to establish a National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home near 
Denver, to which old soldiers, suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
may be sent, has received favorable action in Congress. This home 
will greatly relieve the Colorado State Home for Soldiers and 
Sailors. 

The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives was opened in 
December, 1899, in the building known as the Francis Jacobs Hos- 
pital. This is situated in Denver, near the large city park. The 
conduct of this hospital must stand as one of the noblest charities in 
the world. Although supported almost entirely by Jewish societies, 
Gentiles, of whatever color, race, or creed, are admitted upon equal 
terms with the Hebrews ; namely, that they be poor and afflicted with 
some form of tuberculosis. Donations are accepted from any one, 
but to the patient everything is absolutely free. It is desirable that 
only patients in the earlier stages of the disease be sent to Colorado, 
as advanced cases meet only with disappointment. The term of 
residence at the hospital is six months. Mr. Samuel Grabfelder of 
Louisville, Ky., president; Mr. Alfred Muller of Denver, secretary. 

Dr. Hubert Work, of Pueblo, has purchased an improved farm 
near Pueblo for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of nervous diseases, and to receive the overflow from the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, which is sadly overcrowded. Dr. Work has 
adopted the cottage plan. 

Arapahoe County has adopted plans and advertised for bids for 
a two-story brick hospital ward, which will accommodate 200 
patients. It is intended to use this ward as a detention ward for the 
insane, and also as an overflow ward. 

Arapahoe County is also building a cottage at the county farm 
for consumptives. 

The county hospital of El Paso County burned Jan. 20, 1g00. 
Plans for a new modern building have been adopted. 

The Deaconess Home Society have purchased property in 
Colorado Springs, an unused hospital building, and opened a hospi- 
tal for their work. They have also reopened the Denver Home and 
one in Pueblo. 

A private orphanage and home for aged colored people was estab- 
lished, during the past year, at Petersburgh, near Denver. The 
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benevolent colored people of the state are supporting it. Mrs. 
McCowan is the superintendent. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Society, Denver, laid the corner-stone in 
August, 1899, of a large five-story brick addition. Completed and 
occupied April, 1g00., 

The Colorado Medical Missionary Association, branch of the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium, will this year construct a separate building 
for consumptives in connection with the sanatorium at Boulder. 
Capacity of cottage, one hundred patients. 

The county jails of the state have been much improved, and a 
number of counties are replacing old ones with modern new ones. 
Arapahoe County, Denver, and Pueblo have established rock piles 
in connection with their jails. 

.The Associated Charities of Colorado Springs, organized in 1899, 
have united with them all private charities of the city, and benevo- 
lent aid committees of secret organizations. They established this 
year a municipal house with work-test. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Society of Colorado held its second annual 
meeting Feb. 11, 1900, and reported 44 men and 2 women helped, 
25 given work, 7 sent to homes, 11 disappeared after being helped, 
1 returned to jail, and 2 to penitentiary. The society expended 
$199.30 during the year. 

The Children’s Home Society of the state is building an orphan- 
age in Denver. The society has established a number of branches 
throughout the state. A number of private orphanages are spring- 
ing up in various parts of the state; and the State Board of Charities 
and Correction will endeavor to secure legislation at the next meet- 
ing of the legislature, giving them advisory supervision. 

The Florence Crittenden Home Association of Colorado purchased 
a fine property for a permanent home in 1899 in North Denver. 
The doors are always open to deserving cases. The home is incor- 
porated among the National Crittenden Homes. 

In December, 1899, the Woman’s Club of Denver, by a committee 
from the social science department, founded a social settlement in 
the “Denver Bottoms.” A library, sewing sghool, night school, 
playhouse, and lecture course were successfully started. A penny 
provident fund with one hundred and fifty (150) subscribers is in 
operation. A committee from this club has, also, in co-operation with 
others, carried on the Pingree Gardens during the past years with 
success, 
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Another committee from the Denver Club is co-operating with the 
Denver Flower Mission Society to form a visiting nurses’ association. 

The social science department of the Woman’s Club hope to en- 
large the work of friendly visiting. The Woman’s Lunch Club was 
organized by a committee from the Woman’s Club this year. 

The State Board of Charities and Correction have condemned the 
Brightside Home for boys, under the management of Ralph Field, as 
being unworthy of support. 

The indeterminate sentence and parole law has been in operation 
in this state since July, 1899; and it is a great satisfaction to report 
its success. The trial judges fix the sentence, using wise discrimina- 
tion and judgment. At the present time over 60 have been pa- 
roled from the penitentiary, and only 5 have violated the terms of 
the parole. ; 

The state has provided for the insane, hitherto, but there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of a modified form of county care in con- 
junction with state care. No insane are kept in jails or poorhouses. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In state prison, May 1, 1900, 524, of whom 2 are women. 
State reformatory, 100 men, Total, 624. 

Vicious.— In county jails, May 1, 1900, awaiting trial, 94 males, 
4 females ; serving sentence, 75 males. Insane in jail, none. Total, 
173. a 

Insubordinates.—Industrial School for Boys, 162. Industrial School 
for Girls, 44. Total, 206. 


B. DEstTITUTEs. 


Poor in poorhouses— A few counties have established county 
homes, relief being given out of county poor fund to dependants, 
after investigation. Many are given transportation to relatives or 
former homes in other states. Approximate population of paupers in 
county institutions, 250. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, May 1, 1900, 
143. 

Dependent Children.— State Home for Dependent Children, May 1, 


1900, 79. Private orphanages, about 500. In county institutions, 
none. 
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Sick and Injured.—3o hospitals in state, nearly all under private 
auspices, having an average population of 500. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Blind and Deaf.— State Institution for Deaf and Blind, May 1, 1900, 
122. Nearly every blind or deaf child in the state is receiving 
education. 

Feeble-minded Children.—No provision, either public or private. 
It is estimated that there are about 250 in the state. 

Jnsane.—(a) State Hospital, May 1, 1900, 496; (4) Dr. Work’s 
Sanatorium, 75; (¢) county hospital, Denver, 35; (@) in county poor- 
houses and jails, none. Total, 606. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY CHARLES P, KELLOGG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No session of the state legislature was held during the last year, 
but certain matfers referred to in the last report as still under consid- 
eration were decided by the legislature of 1899. 

The bill providing for indeterminate sentences for all prisoners 
committed to the state prison failed of passage, and was put over 
until the next legislature, being printed with the continued bills. 

The bill to provide a supervising agent for the Connecticut School 
for Boys, who should secure work and homes for boys released on 
parole from the school, was passed ; and the officer began his duties 
on Sept. 1, 1899. It is early yet to see the full effect of his work; 
but it is believed that, if conducted with care, it will prove very bene- 
ficial to the wards of the school. 

The movement to establish a new state hospital for the insane, 
which was proposed in the last legislature, failed of accomplishment. 

The only new institutions that have been established in the state 
since the last report are the Ardendale Sanatorium, Greenwich, Dr. 
Rose’s Sanatorium in South Windham for the care of mental and 
nervous diseases, and the Elizabeth Home for old ladies in Winsted. 
A new building is about completed at the Hartford School for the 
Deaf for the use of its primary and purely oral departments. New 
buildings have also been erected for the County Temporary Homes 
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for children in Windham and Tolland Counties, extensive additions 
have been made in New London County, and improvements are being 
made in Hartford County, including the erection of a detached hos- 
pital building, increased play-rooms, etc. 

The policy of state care of the insane is maintained in Connecticut, 
all of the insane being cared for at one state hospital at Middletown, 
except those provided for in the Hartford Retreat and other private 
institutions, and a number of chronic insane in the town poorhouses. 
The town or person committing a patient to the state hospital pays 
$2 per week; and the balance of the cost of board, about 70 cents per 
week, is paid by the state. 

Recent changes in methods of caring for the insane are being 
adopted in our state hospital, under the direction of the new superin- 
tendent, Dr. Charles W. Page, formerly of Danvers, Mass. These 
consist chiefly in a reorganization of the institution into separate 
departments for the acute insane, the chronic insane, and the feeble 
and aged. A pathological laboratory is maintained and a new build- 
ing is being erected, to cost $75,000, with a large congregate dining- 
room for a majority of the patients. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— The state prison at Wethersfield, under its new warden, 
Albert Garvin, is rapidly taking a place among the foremost institu- 
tions of this class. Under an appropriation of $125,000 from the last 
legislature, new buildings are being erected, which will include a new 
block of cells for male prisoners, a new department for the female 
prisoners, a large congregate dining-room for all of the male prisoners, 
— except the sick and insane,— new kitchen, laundry, etc. The aver- 
age number of prisoners during the year was 507. ‘The jails of the 
eight counties of the state contained an average of about 1,000 in- 
mates, short-term offenders, and those bound over for trial. Total 
number of criminals, 1,507. Ratio, 1,890 to the million of popu- 
lation. 


The Vicious — There are no special institutions for this class in 
Connecticut. 

Insubordinates.— At the Connecticut School for Boys, at Meriden, 
the same defects are still noticeable of a lack of adequate facilities 
for physical development and for training in the elements of trades. 
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Better things are hoped for in these directions in the future. Aver- 
age, 450 boys. 

The Industrial School for Girls at Middletown has an average of 
250 inmates, and is a model institution, with scientific cooking school, 
dressmaking classes,and departments of domestic work. ‘Total in- 
subordinates, 700; ratio, 875 to the million. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Poor in Almshouses, etc— Almshouses are maintained in 89 towns 
in the state in which the dependent poor of all ages are cared for, 
except children between four and eighteen. Total number of in- 
mates during the year about 2%600, besides 400 persons cared for in 
private homes for the aged. Total, 3,000. Ratio, 3,750 to the 
million. ‘The total number of persons assisted with outdoor relief 
during the year is estimated at about 12,000. Charity Organization 
Societies are conducted in six cities in the state, and work in har- 
mony with the municipal authorities. 

Destitute Chilgren.— A temporary home is provided in each of the 
eight counties for the shelter of dependent and neglected children 
between the ages of four and eighteen until suitable family homes 
can be found for them. The average number in the county homes 
was 700. Private asylums and homes furnish accommodations for 
goo children. ‘Total, 1,600. Ratio, 2,000 to the million. 

The Sick and Injured— The sick and injured poor are cared for 
in a number of city hospitals at the expense of the towns that send 
them and of the state which furnishes appropriations for most of 
these hospitals. Fitch’s Home for Soldiers, at Noroton, has an aver- 
age of 480 inmates. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 


The Blind.— The state has had about 60 blind beneficiaries during 
the year, of whom 15 are supported at the Perkins Institution, South 
Boston, and about 45 at the Institute and Industrial Home for the 
Blind in Hartford. Ratio, 75 to the million. 

The Deaf— The state supported during the last year 114 deaf 
pupils, of whom 83 were at the American School for the Deaf at 
Haitford and 31 at the Mystic Oral School. Ratio, 140 to the 
million. 
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Feeble-minded Children.— Feeble-minded children are cared for and 
instructed at state expense at the Connecticut School for Imbeciles, 
Lakeville. Average number, 180. Ratio, 225 to the million. 

The Jnsane.— The Connecticut Hospital for the Insane at Middle- 
town has had as many as 1,940 inmates during the year; and 
it is hoped that the new building will relieve its overcrowded condi- 
tion. The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford has an average of 
150 patients. Twelve private sanatoriums care for 300 patients ; and 
there are about 360 others, chiefly chronic cases among the town 
poor. Total, 2,750. Ratio, 3,435 to the million. 

The cost to the state for the delinquent, dependent, and defective 
classes for the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, was $694,876. The cost 
to the towns for the year was $770,670. Total, $1,465,546, or an 


average of $1.83 per capita of the state’s population, estimated at 
800,000, 


DELAWARE. 
BY MRS, EMALIA P, WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A new addition to Delaware Hospital in Wilmington is contem 
plated. The disastrous fire in Laurel met with generous response 
from Wilmington Associated Charities and Delaware State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

At the State Hospital for the Insane a fine conservatory, cared for 
by patients, supplied flowers in all wards during the winter. Health- 
ful amusement was furnished. A special building for the colored 
insane has been planned. Total number of inmates, 300. 


DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals are confined in three county jails, in idleness and 
unclassed. Average, about three hundred. 

The New Castle County Workhouse is approaching completion. 
This change will bring a new era in the penal system of Delaware. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BY HENRY B. F, MACFARLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important legislation attempted for the District of 
Columbia during the past year is the bill to create a board of chari- 
ties, which was reintroduced in both houses of Congress, passed in 
the House of Representatives, and favorably reported in the Senate. 
At this point its progress was blocked by influences wielded by one 
of the private charitable institutions, which fear that under the 
administration of such a board their special relations with the Con- 
gress will meet with greater difficulties than are now encountered. 
(The bill passed later.) 

Another important measure is that for the creation of a municipal 
hospital. This is also still pending, and its present success is doubt- 
ful. Like the board of charities, it is opposed by some of those 
specially interested in private institutions. 

A new organization, which gives promise of becoming a large 
factor in the creation of a complete system of agencies for the rescue 
and protection of children, is known as the National Junior Republic. 
Its object is to receive boys who have been found to be in need of 
stronger government than that furnished in the homes of their 
parents, and those without homes, and organize them into a republic, 
under a constitution following in principle that on which the govern- 
ment of the United States is founded, allow them to make and 
execute their own laws, under proper advice, and by these and other 
means teach and fix in their minds the truth that self-control and 
willing labor are the basis of prosperity and civilization. 

The adult blind have been given an opportunity to work for 
a living in properly equipped workshops instead of begging on the 
. Streets. 

The insane of the District of Columbia are cared for in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and there is no sentiment notice- 
able in the community favorable to any change in this regard. 


A. DELINQUENTS. 


Criminal.— State prison convicts, 403. 
Vicious.— Jail and workhouse convicts, 694. 
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Insubordinates—In reform schools and industrial reformatory 
institutions (estimated), 350. 
Total delinquents, 1,447. 


B. DESTITUTES. 


Almshouse inmates, 232. Dependent children, 827. In hospitals, 
586. Total dependants, 1,645. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Blind, 28. Deaf-mutes, 25. Feeble-minded, 46. The insane, 
972. Total, 1,071. 

Probably the number included above under group B is much 
below the real number of persons who are receiving indoor relief. 
The conditions under which they are received and maintained pre- 
clude the possibility of securing accurate reports concerning them. 
Not all of the children included are wholly dependent. Many 
hospital patients also contribute toward the expense of their main- 
tenance. ‘There are no insane in private asylums or in the alms- 
house. 


FLORIDA, 
BY REV. JOHN A. HUGHES, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past two years progress has been made in caring for 
the delinquents and unfortunates. A commission was appointed to 
inquire into and correct the abuses of our convict camps. The work 
accomplished is very gratifying, yet still leaving much to be done. 

I visited personally the State Institute for Blind and Deaf at St. 
Augustine. The school contained 42 whites and 20 negroes. The 
expenses were $9,215. The new State Reform School has been 
opened only a few months. It contained at last report only 11 
inmates. No official report has yet been printed. When the legisla- 
ture meets, I shall try to get a law passed to classify the unfortunates. 
I shall try to have Florida in line next year. I desire to interest the 
state at large in the work of the National Conference. 
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GEORGIA. 


BY MRS. NELLIE PETERS BLACK, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE FROM 
ATLANTA, 


Atlanta has a very fine system of charities, which are supervised by ; 
women and are conducted on strictly modern principles. These are 
represented by the following associations: the Home for the ) 
Friendless ; Florence Crittenden Home; the children’s ward of the 
Grady Hospital; Sheltering Arms; Day Nursery; Woman’s Co- 
operative Home;' Free Kindergarten Association, three schools; 
Hebrew Benevolent Home; Young Men’s Christian Association 
Auxiliary ; Young Women’s Christian Association Auxiliary. 

With the Methodist Orphans’ Home near by at Decatur, and the 
Baptist Orphans’ Home at Hopeville, ten miles from here, I do not 
believe more faithful and unselfish work is done anywhere, or more 
effective, than the Atlanta women do. The workers are from the 
highest circles of society, as well as from the simpler walks of life. 
The city gives mumicipal aid to a few of these charities. They are 
all non-sectarian, except the two last named; and they, like the others, 
receive inmates from all denominations, irrespective of creed. We 
are all united as a body, through the City Federation of Women’s 
Associations, in the effort to have a reformatory for the youthful 


criminals of Fulton County. The question is before the voters 
to-day. 


IDAHO. 


No report. 


ILLINOIS. 


No report. 


INDIANA, 
BY AMOS W. BUTLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year the state institutions have been building 
additions and making improvements or extensive repairs from the 
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grants made by the last legislature. The Southern Hospital for 
Insane has built a wing, to accommodate 163 additional patients. 
In addition, an assembly hall has been erected, and an addition 
built to the boiler-house. ‘The Eastern Hospital for Insane has com- 
pleted a cold storage plant and a new building for men, with a ca- 
pacity of 58. Two infirmary buildings are under erection, one for 
men, the other for women, to accommodate thirty beds each. The 
Northern Hospital for Insane has under construction two buildings 
for men and women, to accommodate too patients each. The 
Central Hospital for Insane has been provided with Binder fire- 
escapes. Two dining-rooms for men are practically completed. 
Another dining-room for women, and a hospital for the sick with a 
capacity of 1oo, will be erected. When these are completed, it is 
designed to accommodate 205 additional patients. The total in- 
crease in the number of insane that can be cared for when these 
additions shall have been made will be 686. The Indiana Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf has erected a residence for the 
superintendent. The rooms heretofore used by him have been re- 
arranged, so as to provide additional accommodation for about 40 
scholars. The School for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne has 
practically completed a cottage for girls, known as Sunset Cottage, 
which will accommodate 100. There have been received into this 
school, preparatory to their occupying this cottage, all the feeble- 
minded girls upon the waiting list. The present summer a building 
will be erected upon the farm designed to accommodate 100 boys ; 
and it is thought by January 1 next that almost all the boys for 
whom application has been made for admission can be received. 
At the Soldiers’ Home a beautiful residence, of colonial design, has 
been erected for the commandant, and a neat dwelling for the sur- 
geon. Work upon the construction of a new cell house at the Re- 
formatory was beguri last fall. It will contain 600 cells. 

The Odd Fellows’ Home at Greensburg has been completed, 
and is now occupied. ‘This institution is designed to afford a home 
for indigent Odd Fellows, their widows and orphans. Generally 
among the orphans’ homes there has been increased sentiment 
favorable to the placement of children in good families. As a 
result of active effort in placing children, some of the county 
orphans’ homes have been closed, and in others the numbers have 
run so low that consideration has been given to closing some of 
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them. The state agents of the Board of State Charities placed 164 
children in family homes during the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 
1899. The Boards of Children’s Guardians in Vanderburgh and 
Allen Counties have begun work with good results. Marion County, 
in which is located the city of Indianapolis, has erected an asylum, 
capacity 150, in which to place the insane who are now in the poor 
asylum and cannot be admitted to one of the state hospitals. The 
movement in favor of a proper organization of the charity societies 
is spreading among the smaller cities of the state. Muncie has or- 
ganized a new Charity Organization Society. The last legisla- 
ture enacted a new law for outdoor poor relief. In: this, so far 
as seemed wise, charity organization methods are required of the 
overseer of the poor. Although the law was in operation only a 
portion of last year, there has been a lessening of 10,000 in the 
number of persons receiving relief, and a decrease of $54,000 in the 
amount of relief given. ‘This is believed to be largely due to the 
law referred to. 

The policy of Indiana is to provide state care for all of its insane. 
Unfortunately, this has not been fully carried out; but the sentiment 
of the state is decidedly in favor of such action. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— Jan. 31, 1900, state prison, 768; Indiana Reforma- 
tory, 918; women’s prison, 56. ‘Total, 1,742. 

The Vicious — Oct. 31, 1899, county jails, 720 men, 51 women. 
Total, 771; Marion County Workhouse, 110. There are 206 town 
and city lockups in the state. We have no record of their popu- 
lation. 

Lnsubordinates.— Jan. 31, 1900, in the Reform School for Boys, 
579; out on “ticket-of-leave,” 53. In the Industrial School for 
Girls, 249 ; out on “ ticket-of-leave,” 65. 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.— Aug. 31, 1899, 3,133; in the Soldiers’ 
Home, Jan. 31, 1900, 582. 

Dependent Children—tIn the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, Jan. 31, 1900, 634; county orphans’ homes Oct. 31, 1899, 
1,605; in county poor asylums, Oct. 31, 1899, 80. 
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The Sick and Injured— There are 26 hospitals in the state. 
We have no statistics regarding the number of patients. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Institution for the Blind, Jan. 31, 1900, 139; in 
county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1899, 161. 

Deaf-mutes.— Institution for the Deaf, Jan. 31, 1900, 328; in 
county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 1899, 53. 

Feeble-minded Children— School for Feeble-minded Youth, Jan. 
31, 1900, §73- 

The Jnsane—— Total enrolled population of the four insane hos- 
pitals Jan. 31, 1900, 3,567; in the county poor asylums, Aug. 31, 
1899, 463; in county jails, Oct. 31, 1899, 72. According to the 
best figures available, there were in round numbers 1,100 persons 
not cared for in any insane hospital or asylum. Most of these will 
soon be received at the state hospitals. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
BY E. H. RISHEL, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Indian Territory has no general legislative body; and the several 
tribal governments have made agreements with the United States 
Government, whereby it is expected that in a few years the tribal 
governments shall be done away. 

No legislation has come under my observation. 

I know of no charitable organizations other than those reported 
last year. 

I have heard but little about the care of the insane. Have known 


but one case of insanity that was troublesome. That was sadly neg- 
lected. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— Our jails have been very much crowded, and in some 
‘instances sickness and death have followed close confinement. The 


officers are considered good men, and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. 
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B. DEstTIrurEs. 


We have no poorhouses in the territory. ‘The very poor are fre- 
quently helped by the more fortunate; and the poorest natives often 
secure a written statement of their disability, and present this paper to 
others as evidence of their need of help. 

There are numerous boarding-schools for orphan children of Indian 
blood, supported by the various tribes. There is also the Whittaker 
Orphan School for whites at Pryor Creek in the Cherokee Nation. 
The Cherokee Orphan School at Tahlequah, Ind. Ter.; the Creek 
Orphan School at Okmucgee, Ind. Ter.; the Armstrong Academy for 
orphan boys at Academy, Ind. Ter.; the Wheelock Academy for 
orphan girls at Garvin, Ind. Ter.; and the Atoka Baptist Academy, 
at which 50 Choctaw orphans are cared for at Atoka, Ind. Ter.,— are 
the ones best known to me. 

An effort .was made three years ago to establish a school for the 
blind at Fort Gibson, Ind. Ter.; but I have heard nothing of the enter- 
prise of late. ‘There are also some orphan schools in the Chickasaw 
Nation, but I cannot now give the address. Support has been se- 


cured for one or two Indian blind or deaf children in state institutions 
elsewhere. 


IOWA. 


The legislature of 1899 passed a law providing for the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for women at Anamosa. The bill appropri- 
ated $5,000 for its establishment. ‘The building is situated near the 
Anamosa prison, and the reformatory will be under the charge of a 
matron ata salary of $1,000 per year. Male guards may be employed, 
if necessary. Inmates may be paroled or admitted to the institution 
by the State Board of Control. 

The abolishment of the Industrial Home for the Adult Blind at 
Knoxville was determined upon. It had about 50 inmates, who were 
given transportation home and $25 bonus. 

Train robbery or attempted train robbery was made punishable by 
life imprisonment or any term from ten years up. 

The work of the State Board of Control continues to give general 
satisfaction to the people of the state. 
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KANSAS. 
BY F. W. BLACKMAR, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Kansas is not quite half a century old, and, though thrifty and 
vigorous, has not the accumulated wealth of older states. In a new 
state the first half-century is usually one of enormous expense. 
School-houses, court-houses, penitentiaries, asylums, roads, bridges, 
railroads, etc., must be constructed in a short period. In charitable 
and penal institutions, Kansas has already laid good foundations, and, 
considering the enormous demands upon her resources, has done 
remarkably well. But with these foundations laid, with the recent 
progress in wealth, and the prosperous condition of the state to-day, 
the time is propitious for making a vigorous move forward in the 
equipment and management of her charitable and penal institutions. 
And without doubt this will be done. 

Somewhat isolated, Kansas has lacked somewhat in the influence 
of close contact with states which have made more rapid advance- 
ment. Also, in the settlement of a new state, owing to the shifting 
population from all parts of the world, in all conditions of health and 
prosperity, there has been, in the short struggle of settlement, a great 
deal of social wreckage. There are few private institutions in a new 
State. Therefore, there is an excessive burden laid upon the govern- 
ment of a new state in the care of her wards. 

Kansas has not had adequate equipment for the handling of such 
people, but recent improvements in these lines seem to indicate that 
we have reached a new era. In the legislature, in 1899, a bill was 
introduced for the entire reconstruction of the charitable and penal 
institutions of the state. It contained many good features, but failed 
to pass the legislature and become a law, much to the regret of many 
earnest workers in the cause of charity. For it is urged that there is 
at present a necessity for the reorganization of the administration of 
charities and corrections. The methods in use at present are too 
clumsy for effective work. If the State Board of Charities was abol- 
ished, and each local board of trustees for the government of separate 
institutions were done away with, and the reform schools, the reforma- 
tory, and the penitentiary put under a board fully competent for the 
management of these three institutions (who would devote most of 
their lives to the work of management, co-operating with the warden 
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of the penitentiary, the superintendents of the reform schools and the 
reformatory), a better quality of work would be done, at less expense 
to the state. In such case, superintendents and warden should have 
special adaptability and preparation for their work, and should have 
large appointive and administrative power. On the other hand, all 
of the charitable institutions, including those for the blind, imbeciles, 
deaf, etc., should be classified in another group, and for their control 
another board created for these institutions, similar to that for the 
correctional. Such a system would be more conducive to careful 
supervision and careful work, and would tend to do away with the 
clumsy processes of the present machinery. Our present governor, 
Hon. William E. Stanley, has apparently observed the cumbrous 
methods of administration of these institutions, and has instituted a 
systematic personal visitation, which has a great tendency to tone up 
and improve the system. He has also inaugurated a movement in 
the right direction in regard to the conditional pardon of prisoners, 
which amounts quite to a plan of parole, in which prisoners are allowed 
three years of trial, with monthly reports to the authorities, similar to 
the plan practised in the Elmira Reformatory. The governor holds 
that, if a man is reformed, which, according to the New York law, 
means a reasonable probability that he will not commit crime, he is 
better out in the world earning his own way than being shut up at the 
expense of the state. Governor Stanley, in his inaugural address, 
pointed out the needs of improvement in the management of chari- 
table and penal institutions, and has followed this up with a vigorous 
campaign which deserves great credit. To my mind, it is the most 
important move that has recently been made in this phase of govern- 
ment. Progress at the penitentiary has not been very great the last 
ten years. There has been a great lack of classification of criminals 
and prisoners. It was thought that the Hutchinson Reformatory 
would render this easy, but there seems to be no intelligent plan for 
the classification of criminals which is adequate to meet the condi- 
tions. A reform in the administrative machinery, such as I have 
mentioned before, would in all probability facilitate this. 

Among the small improvements which might be mentioned within 
the penitentiary was the removal of the stripes, by the last warden, 
and the establishment of a closer sympathy between the warden and 
the prisoners. Both of the changes have had a good effect in prison 
discipline. Under the present administration there has been a ten- 
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dency to furnish better food and equipment. This is a move in the 
right direction. If any criticism were offered in general for the man-= 
agement of the prison in recent years, it would be that in seeking to 
make a good financial return to the state the highest order of all 
prison management has not been reached. The Kansas penitentiary 
has practically paid its own way outside of the appropriations for 
permanent improvements. In trying to make a good financial show- 
ing, many small improvements have been neglected, and the reform 
element has been passed over too lightly. 

The writer believes in thorough discipline; in punishment where 
necessary ; in systematic and perpetual labor; and has no sympathy 
with the idea that the penitentiary should be made an easy place for 
prisoners. Nevertheless, it appears that too much stress has been 
placed upon the money-earning power of the penitentiary and too 
little on the reform element. ‘There is a tendency to do away with 
all contract labor in the penitentiary. The coal mines owned by the 
state have furnished means for the direct employment of prisoners by 
the present management. At the last legislature $150,000 was appro- 
priated for the erection and maintenance of a hard-fibre twine plant. 
This now is in full operation, and gives another opportunity for the 
state to employ its own prisoners. The labor unions are wrong in 
opposing prison-made goods; for labor is necessary to discipline, and 
tax-payers who build and equip prisons by their means have a right to 
demand that, so far as is consistent with the interests of the public 
good, such institutions shall be self-supporting. 

The building of a brick plant at the state penitentiary adds another 
industry to those already established. The entire annual appropria- 
tion for the running expenses of the- penitentiary was $154,351, and 
$150,000 for’the twine plant. 

The Reform school at Topeka has been overcrowded for a number 
of years ; and it is not uncommon for boys sent to the Reform School 
to be kept in jail on account of lack of room. The regular appropri- 
ation per annum for 1g00~-o1, for current expenses, was $63,154. 
Perhaps the greatest criticism on the Reform School is its lack of 
equipment for industrial training. With this completed, and an 
enlarged capacity, there will be an opportunity to reform boys as well 
as to keep them in custody. 

The Industrial Reformatory at Hutchinson is comparatively a new 
institution. It is only partially completed, although the last legisla- 
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ture appropriated $77,500 for the erection of new buildings; also, 
$32,375 for supplies and repairs; in addition, the salaries, $25,440 
per annum. As to the management of the Industrial Reformatory, it 
has started out well, although the difficulty of ascertaining what pris- 
oners should be sent here, and the method of their detention, are 
somewhat in question. If, as suggested elsewhere, it were put under 
the same management as the penitentiary, little difficulty would be 
had in regard to this. 

The Industrial School for Girls at Beloit is the fourth great branch 
of correctional institutions. Besides appropriating $24,410 for sala- 
ries and general maintenance for each of the fiscal years 1g00-o1, 
the legislature made an appropriation for the construction of a de- 
tached cottage to the amount of $2,500. The same legislature pro- 
vided for the establishment of an industrial school at Quindare for 
colored children, and appropriated $5,000 for the running expenses 
for two years. It is difficult to say what will be the outcome of this 
school. ‘The appropriation was made with the understanding that 
fifteen acres of ground would be deeded to the state of Kansas by 
the Western Uniyersity on condition that the industrial school would 
be placed there. 

Among the most important institutions of Kansas are the insane 
asylums at Osawatomie and Topeka. These institutions have been 
overcrowded for years, and with liberal appropriations by the state 
the facilities would not allow the best care of the insane. We would 
not reflect upon those who have struggled to give faithful service in 
this direction, but rather point out the lack of equipment. Besides 
the annual appropriation for salaries and maintenance of $151,594, 
the sum of $50,000 was appropriated for the erection of a hospital 
for the sick at the state insane asylum at Osawatomie. This is a, 
movement in the right direction, as it gives a fully equipped hospital 
with modern sanitary conveniences, detached from the main confine- 
ment wards. ‘This appropriation also includes the construction of a 
laundry building separate from the other buildings. The state insane 
asylum at Topeka received in appropriation the sum of $138,310 for 
annual expenses. Also $30,000 was appropriated for the erection of 
an administration building. In addition to this greater provisions 
were made for the insane by appropriating $100,000 for the erection 
and equipment of an insane asylum to be located at a place to be de- 
termined by a committee. Said location was finally made at Parsons. 
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This will relieve the overcrowded condition of the institutions, and 
enable the various insane subjects that are located in various coun- 
ties to be placed in a suitable asylum. The state also had the bur- 
den of reimbursing the sum of $221,951.90 to various counties for 
the care of destitute insane prior to Jan. 1, 1899. Appropriations 
for the current expenses for the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
at Olathe for the years 1g00—o1 amount to $46,000 per annum. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, which now is a state institution, 
has prepared for no improvements. The amount appropriated for 
running expenses was $34,980 for each of the years 1900-01. 

The Institution for the Education of the Blind at Kansas City, 
Kan., received an appropriation of $24,800 per annum for running 
expenses and repairs. 

The appropriation for current expenses and maintenance of the 
Asylum for Idiotic and Imbeciles amounted to $37,726 per annum, 
with allowance for extraordinary support of $13,500 in addition to an 
appropriation of $40,000 for the erection of a new building. This is 
a subject that needs much attention in Kansas. The asylum has 
only 204 inmates, while the census of 1890 reported 2,000, including 
epileptics in the state. Some are in the county houses, and others are 
widely scattered. 

But there are other institutions receiving aid by state appropria- 
tion, such as $700 per annum for the Old Ladies’ Rest, Leavenworth ; 
St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, $700; Wichita Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, $700; Wichita Children’s Home, $700; Kansas 
Protective Home Association, Leavenworth, $700; Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Topeka, $700; Mercy Hospital, Fort Scott, 
$700; Christ Hospital, Topeka, $700; Topeka Orphans’ Home, 
$700; St. Margaret’s Hospital, Kansas City, $700; Bethany Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, $700; Rescue Home, Kansas City, $700; Pitts- 
burg Hospital, $700; Home of the Friendless, Parsons, $700; St. 
Vincent’s Orphans’ Asylum, Leavenworth, $700; a total of $10,500, 
or $21,000 for the bi-annum. Also for the maintenance of the State 
Board of Charities, $8,500; and for other trustees of charitable and 
penal institutions $5,900. In most of these cases, if not all, Kansas 
is unwisely liberal. It would be better if the state would grant no 
aid to institutions not under its control. It is a policy that has been 
abandoned by the federal government and by most states. 

It is easy to observe that, while the population of Kansas has de- 
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creased in the last ten years, better provision for the inmates of the 
charitable institutions goes on. The difficulty is to determine whether 
there is an increase of dependants and defectives in proportion to the 
population or not, or whether a better administration has a tendency 
to do more each year for the various institutions. 

The Poor-farms or County Almshouses.— The provision for a county 
house or county farm for the support and maintenance of the desti- 
tute of each county led to the establishment of said farms in the 
greater majority of the counties. The ideal notion is that persons 
who through misfortune have reached a destitute and helpless state 
should find a home where they could be supported in comfort. 
Properly, the poor-farm or poorhouse represents a place where va- 
rious broken down elements of society are herded together for a long 
or short time. In most instances they are turned in here without 
classification. Many are sick without hospital care, many are insane 
without proper treatment, many are idiotic without the special care 
that such require, many are children who do not have proper school 
facilities. ‘There are 77 counties in Kansas that have poor-farms. 
The aggregate expense in 1899 was $135,403.02, and the total rev- 
enue was $32,618.22, or a net total expense of $105,440.47. It is not 
supposed that the income would equal the expense on these farms ; 
yet, when we consider that there are only 1,595 inmates of the 77 
poorhouses, and that these were there only a part of the time, it 
would seem like a very large expense for their maintenance. Of this 
number, 190 were there on account of protracted illness, and 494 from 
mental and physical defects; and it would seem that the poorhouse 
had been either a hospital or a convalescent house more than any- 
thing else. 

This brings up one of the deficiencies of the Western country,— 
a lack of hospitals. Just now our people are beginning to recognize 
this deficiency, and are preparing to meet it. In trying to find out 
the income and expenditure of poor-farms, it is found that there 
is very poor book-keeping, scarcely any system, so that the expense 
of management has become largely that of guess-work. The differ- 
ent ways of management are as follows: the superintendent is paid 
a salary, the expense of keeping the inmates is paid by the county ; 
second, the farm is rented for cash or crop rent, and the superintend- 
ent paid a given rate each week for each inmate; third, the super- 
intendent has all the income from the farm, and in addition is paid a 
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given rate for each inmate. Perhaps of these three the first is the 
least objectionable, although it would require very careful manage- 
ment to show good returns; and the last two are simply abominable 
methods of business. There are many other important characteris- 
tics of the county poor-farms of note. First, not. sufficient care is 
had in many instances concerning sanitation, filth and uncleanliness 
abounding in many instances. It is quite notable that on 33 county 
poor-farms heard from in regard to inmates, there are 99 imbeciles. 
Of these 9 are under age; insane, 19; vagrants, 20; had been petty 
thieves, 5; children under five years, 20; between five and ten years, 
18; between ten and fifteen, 15; or in all a total of 53 children. 
The abomination of turning all these classes of people together, some 
having no care at all, and nearly all requiring scientific treatment, is 
easily observed by any one who will take the trouble to think of it for 
a moment. 

What is needed is an entire renovation of this subject, that the 
worthy poor, especially the aged, may be carefully treated, and where 
the defectives may be classified and placed in their proper institutions. 
In these 77 counties, where the net expense of maintenance was 
$135,403.02, there was reported outside relief to the amount of 
$209,152.67. This also unearths another defect of our charitable 
system; namely, the doling out of money by mayors of cities and 
township trustees to people, whereby each township seeks to get its 
share of the poor funds, and the county officials in some instances 
use the funds for the support of the poor in making votes for the 
next election. The whole tendency of the system at present is to 
increase pauperism and encourage crime, and the whole matter 
should be carefully sifted. Perhaps this is one of the greatest causes 
for the increase of pauperism in the rural districts. 

County and City Jails.— Many of these jails have no inmates or 
very few; and, where they have a considerable number, there is also 
great lack of care in the classification of ‘criminals. We should 
create modern jails for the detention of prisoners, so that each could 
be kept separate. A system of employment should also be es- 
tablished, so that those in detention should not grow worse, but better. 
Great care also should be taken to study criminal statistics of the 
various counties, to ascertain the causes, and then to work remedial 
measures for their improvement. I give herewith a statement of the 
study made by one of my students of sociology, J. C. Ruppenthall, of 
Russell, Kan. : — 
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RussELL County, Kansas, CRIMINAL STATISTICS 1897-98. 


Russell County lies a little north and west of the centre of the 
state. Her industries are purely agricultural. There are no towns 
of over 250 inhabitants, except the county seat, Russell, which has 
upward of 1,000, 

Population, 1897, 7,288; population, 1898, 7,366. 

Number of criminal complaints, 1897-98, 90: charged with felony, 
22; charged with misdemeanors, 68. 

Outcome of go complaints: persons convicted, 36; persons ac- 
quitted, 7; persons fled from county, 9; complaints dismissed, 36; 
jury hung, case dismissed, 2. 

Punishment of 36 convicted: penitentiary, 1; boys’ reformatory, 
2; boys’ reform school, 1; jail, 4; fine, 27; placed under bond, 1. 

Nature of offence: against person or public peace, 41; grand and 
petit larceny, 18; sale of intoxicants, 14; injury to property, 10; 
hunting game out of season, 4; disturbing elections, 1; refusing to 
give return stock-pass on railroad, 1; neglect of official duty, 1. 

Cause of crime (judged by condition offender was in at time com- 
mission of the offence or otherwise): unknown, 45; use of liquor, 
25; sale of liquor, 14; doubtful, 6.* 

Sex of defendants: male, 88; female, 2, 

Age of defendants: adults, 68; minors, 9; unknown, 13. 

Personal habits of defendants: use intoxicants as a beverage, 49; 
total abstainers, 6; not determinable, 35. 

Number of different persons defendant, 73: number of defend- 
ants counted once, 63, makes 63 complaints; number of defend- 
ants counted twice, 6, makes 12 complaints; number of defendants 
counted thrice, 3, makes g complaints; number of defendants 
counted 6 times, 1, makes 6 complaints. 

The above statistics were made by me from facts in my personal 
knowledge. Every case was under my personal supervision. Every 
fact of which I was not certain is classified as “ doubtful,” “ un- 
known,” or “indeterminate,” etc. The time of said complaints 
extends only over the years 1897-98, during my term of office as 


county attorney. J. C. RUPPENTHAL, 


* In the doubtful list are placed all defendants of whom it is not certain that they severally had 
been drinking intoxicants before or at the time of the commission of the crime charged. 
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The following is a statement of the inmates of the several institu- 
tions May rst, 1900 : — 

Correctional and Pena/.— State penitentiary, Lansing, 988 (of this 
number 207 are Oklahoma prisoners, 1 federal military, and 3 fed- 
eral civil, leaving for Kansas 779); Industrial Reformatory, Hutchin- 
son, 220; Industrial School for Girls, Beloit, 116; Reform School, 
Topeka, 180. 

Charitable and Educational Insane Asylum, Osawatomie, : 
Insane Asylum, Topeka, 850; Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Kansas City, Kan., 85; Idiotic and Imbecile Asylum, Win- 
field, 204; School for the Deaf and Dumb, Olathe, 250; Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, Atchison, 134. 

In comparison of Kansas with other states of the Union in build- 
ings, equipment, and management of charitable and -correctional 
institutions, the state, though inferior to a few of the more progressive 
states, keeps pace with others, and in many cases exceeds them. 
Kansas institutions are above the average. 


KENTUCKY. 
BY MISS EMMA A, GALLAGHER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Owing to the disturbed state of politics at the time of the recent 
meeting of our legislature, the session closed amid such confusion 
that it remains uncertain as to whether any measures were adopted. 

The Charity Organization Society of Lexington, which was discon- 
tinued for several years, was reorganized in March. An expe- 
rienced agent of the Louisville organization spent several weeks in 
Lexington, training the workers and moulding the public mind along 
true charity organization principles. 

Women’s clubs have been very active along various lines of work. 
Playgrounds have been opened by them on large vacant lots, where 
the children of the poor enjoy games prepared for their delight. A 
Christian Endeavor Children’s Home was opened at an ideal spot, 
far from the cities’ hot and crowded districts, where poor and feeble 
children can, for two weeks at a time, enjoy bright sunshine, cooling 
shade, and breathe pure, health-giving air. Travelling libraries and 
social settlements have become elevating factors in the mountain 
counties. The work taken up last year has greatly increased in use- 
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fulness. Louisville was the first Southern city to have colored kinder- 
gartens. Here the success has been so marked that an outgrowth of 
the work is a normal class to train young colored women for kinder- 
garten teachers. 


A. DELINQUENTsS. 


Criminals — In the two prisons of the state on Dec. 1, 1898, 
there were 1,838 in confinement. Received during the year, 504. 
Left in prison, Nov. 30, 1899, 1,685 convicts. The commis- 
sioners report ‘the Frankfort penitentiary as self-sustaining. 

The Vicious —As far as ascertained, in workhouses, 2,643. 

Jnsubordinates—In October, 1899, the governor issued a procla- 
mation opening the State Reform Schools at Lexington, one for boys 
and one for girls. The situation is a fine one, a large fertile farm a 
few miles from the city. There are 80 boys in the school, the 
greater number having been removed from the penitentiaries. The 
institution is still in its formative stages. ‘The Industrial School of 
Reform in Louisville averages total inmates, 450. 


« 
B. DESTITUTEs. 
The Poor in Poorhouses—— This class numbers about 1,000. 


Destitute Children.— Cared for in orphanages and homes, available 
statistics, about goo. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 

The Blind There is no blind asylum in the state. In the care 
of the Kentucky Institute for the Education of Blind Children, the 
white department had 103 children; the colored department 21,— in 
all 124 during the past year. 

Deaf-mutes— The biennial report of the Kentucky Institute for 
Deaf-mutes, ending Oct. 31, 1899, shows a total enrolment of pu- 
pils to be 455. The superintendent strongly advocates a compul- 
sory education law, that every deaf child of this state may have the 
advantage of free education. 

Feeble-minded Children.—No report. 

The Jnsane.—The three insane asylums at the beginning of their 
last fiscal year had a combined population of 2,734 patients. Ad- 
mitted during the year, 850, making a total under treatment of 
3,584. Sept. 30, 1899, patients remaining, 2,870. 
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LOUISIANA. 
BY MICHEL HEYMAN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


We had no meeting of our legislature last year. No new institu- 
tions have been created. Public sentiment favors the system of state 
care for the insane. 

The following facts are taken from the third annual report of the 
board of commissioners and asylums of New Orleans : — 

The city of New Orleans expends annually about $450,000, almost 
half of its revenue, in maintaining prisons, police, criminal justice, 
care of the poor and insane, orphans, aged and infirm. During the 
past twelve months about 4,000 prisoners have crossed the threshold 
of our parish prison and police jail, and about 4,400 orphans and 
poor have been cared for. The parish prison, police jail, and Boys’ 
Reformatory, maintenance has cost $96,150, and the asylums and 
almshouse $37,610. 

Our prisons and the care of prisoners are based on antiquated 
ideas, which have long been discarded by most communities. Work 
should be provided. Our charitable institutions, except in a few 
instances, are places merely to house, feed, and incompletely educate 
children, without teaching them trades or professions. 

The report of the commission criticises freely and intelligently the 
correctional and charitable institutions, giving due credit for the 
efforts toward improvement made by the managers, but urging 
the necessity for radical changes of buildings and administration for 
many of them. The report says: “Of eleven police stations, only 
four are in comparatively fair condition. The others are badly 
ventilated, damp, and some not fit to confine prisoners over night. 
... The management of the Shakespeare Almshouse is not com- 
mended. There seems to be a lack of thrift and an evidence of 
want of care about the premises and in the appearance of the 
inmates.” 

In closing the report, the board makes “a plea, a demand, in 
behalf of the indigent insane in this city, and a vigorous protest 
against the manner of caring for these miserable, unfortunate, and 
helpless creatures. 
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MAINE. 


BY MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


We have had no session of the legislature the past winter. There 
are no new institutions.. I think there is a tendency to improve 
existing ones. 


MARYLAND. 
BY MISS KATE M. McLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The legislature for 1900 passed some very important laws relating 
to charitable and correctional matters. The most important was an 
act creating a “ Board of State Aid and Charities,” consisting of five 
members, to be appointed biennially in the month of April by the 
governor, by and with the consent of the Senate. Hereafter any 
institution or incorporated body, whether municipal, county, educa- 
tional, military, charitable, penal, etc., which proposes to ask for 
a state approprigtion, must file with the board at least six months 
before each biennial session of the legislature a written application, 
stating the amount to be asked for and the purposes for which it will 
be used. The board has power to visit, inspect, and investigate the 
management of all institutions or corporations applying for state aid, 
and is required to report within ten days after the legislature meets 
what institutions should, in the board’s judgment, receive state 
money, and what amounts should be given to each one, with the 
board’s reasons for its recommendations. It must also give its 
reasons when advising against state aid. The board is authorized to 
pay a secretary $1,200 a year, to rent offices in Baltimore City ($600 
annually), and to expend for travelling expenses for members and 
secretary up to $500 a year. $5,000 was appropriated for expenses 
of commission for the years 1g00-o1. ‘The majority of the five 
members just appointed by the governor suggests selection from 
a political rather than a business or philanthropic standpoint; but 
the president, Hon. F. C. Latrobe, was the author of the bill, the 
great need for which was impressed on him as chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, and it is hoped that the new 
board will at least introduce some principle into the distribution of 
state money by future legislators. The custom in Maryland hereto- 
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fore has been for the legislature to make appropriations for chari- 
table and other institutions in lump sum, without any regard to the 
legitimate claims, the real needs, or the relative importance of the 
applicants. Two other legislative enactments show the growth of 
public opinion, in favor of state inspection where state money is 
received. The state auditor’s bill authorizes the governor to appoint 
an auditor, who shall be a trained accountant, to examine the 
accounts of all associations receiving state funds. Another law 
requires all bodies receiving state aid to file annual reports of re- 
ceipts and disbursements with the state comptroller. 

By a new act the laws regulating the commitment and care of in- 
sane persons were so amended that the county commissioners of the 
counties and the supervisors of city charities of Baltimore City may 
determine whether a person is a public charge instead of a court, as 
under the old law, and shall send him to the proper institution for 
treatment at public expense; but the insane person or his relatives 
shall be required, on due proof of ability to do so in whole or in 
part, to reimburse these public officials. Persons may be committed 
as hitherto upon the certificate of two physicians, the new law requir- 
ing them to be residents of Maryland. ‘Though the Maryland laws 
affecting the insane are not yet what they should be, there is unques- 
tionably a growing sentiment in Maryland in favor of state care, and 
a wider recognition of the duty of the community to its insane, its 
epileptics, and its feeble-minded members. 

The Insane.— (a) In state institutions: white males, 539; white 
females, 464; colored males, 88; colored females, 103. Total, 
1,194. (4) In private and corporate institutions: males, 338; 
females, 436. Total, 774. (¢) In county asylums for insane: white 
male, 119; white females, 123; colored males; 40; colored females, 
46. Total, 328. (d@) In county almshouses, in which insane are 
kept: white males, 70; white females, 55; colored males, 52; col- 
ored females, 58. Total, 235. Total number of insane in state 
institutions, 2,533, as compared with 2,390 in 1898,— an increase 
of 143. 

The rights of children were safeguarded by several laws. One 
simplifies the language of the law which names the causes of commit- 
ment of children. Another unifies the powers given corporations for 
the care of children, providing among other things that all children 
committed to such institutions may be retained until eighteen, if 
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females, or twenty-one, if males, and that the corporations shall have 
the powers of parents over such children, having the right to place 
such children in homes at their discretion, subject to visitation at 
least twice a year. Other laws make it a criminal offence to employ 
children as trapeze performers, rope walkers, or in similar dangerous 
occupations, or to buy from children, unless accompanied by parents 
or guardians, plumbing, furniture, clothes, etc. 

The poor borrower in Maryland is now protected by an act making 
it unlawful to lend money upon chattel mortgage for more than 
6 per cent., or to deduct interest in advance, or to split up loans so 
as to make greater charges than allowed by law, etc. The penalties 
attached to this wise law are, it is believed, heavy enough to prove 
effective. 

The law relating to the commitment of paupers, habitual beggars 
and vagabonds in Baltimore City, was amended so as to provide that 
all such persons should be sent to the house of correction, except 
such as are not able-bodied, who may be committed to the alms- 
house. A local law for Baltimore City authorizes the mayor and 
city council to regulate the care, use, and management of tenement 
houses, lodging houses, and cellars, this law reaching also free lodg- 
ing houses. 

In Baltimore City the most encouraging fact of the year to all 
charity workers is the appointment March 1, by Mayor Hayes, of an 
admirable board of supervisors of public charities (nine members), 
with Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett as president. The state report from 
Maryland to the Conference of 1899 explains in detail the powers of 
this beard. Baltimore now has an opportunity to show what good 
fruits can be secured by an intelligent and cordial co-operation 
between public and private agencies whose representatives realize 
that a community’s charitable problems must be treated as a whole. 

The chief change in the domain of private charity in Baltimore is 
the serious loss to the Charity Organization Society of its general 
secretary, Miss M. E. Richmond, who has accepted the general 
secretaryship of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, of 
which she will take charge in the autumn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY JOHN D. WELLS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Recent legislation requires the State Board of Charity to visit and 
inspect all almshouses maintained by the several cities and towns of 
the commonwealth, and to make annual reports on their condition 
and management, with such suggestions and recommendations as 
may be deemed expedient. Hitherto these local almshouses have 
been visited chiefly on the ground of their being receptacles for the 
insane, and also as containing children; but now for the first time it 
is specifically provided that they shall be visited and supervised by a 
central authority as institutions for the care of paupers. 

Another important law which has been enacted by the legislature 
now in session is entitled “ An Act to provide for the Better Protec- 
tion of Children.” The State Board of Charity has for some time 
been authorized to remove illegitimate infants, not under its direct 
custody, from their boarding-places, when such removal appears to be 
necessary in order to preserve the infant’s life. The new law pro- 
vides that the board through its agents may remove and take into 
its custody, or restore to the parent or guardian, any child under the 
age of seven years cared for apart from its parents, and not cared for 
properly. If the board is refused entry to the building or room in 
which the child is kept, recourse may be had to a court of record, 
and application may be made for a warrant authorizing the board to 
enter the building and investigate the condition of the place where 
the child is confined ; and whoever hinders and obstructs the, board 
in the execution of this duty, or receives a child without a permit 
from the board after notice from the board to that effect, is made 
punishable by fine, and, upon a second conviction, by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

For several successive years the State Board of Charity has recom- 
mended that all dependent children,— that is, those who have become a 
public charge because they are orphans or because their parents are 
too poor to maintain them,— as well as juvenile offenders and neg- 
lected children, shall receive state care and support, so far as the 
state board and each local board of overseers of the poor shall to- 
gether determine. A bill to provide for this is now before the legis- 
lature, with fair prospect of passage. ‘The early effect of the law would 
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probably bring from 500 to 1,000 more children into the custody of 
the board, thus securing for them the benefits of a tried and ap- 
proved system of care and oversight. 

The StateBoard of Insanity has madé a special report to the 
legislature, recommending that all the insane shall be cared for in 
state institutions and at state expense. This would necessitate 
additional state provision for about goo insane inmates of the city 
and town almshouses, in addition to the acquisition of the Boston 
Insane Hospital, containing about 500 inmates, and its conversion 
into a state hospital, and would involve the transfer of between 
5,000 and 6,o00 persons from town to state expense. The report 
also recommends the establishment of a colony, on a large farm, to 
provide for a class of quiet, chronic insane, capable of doing some 
work, who would thus enjoy greater freedom than is possible in the 
present institutions and live under conditions more nearly approach- 
ing home life. A bill embodying these propositions is now before 
the legislature, and has been favorably reported on by the Commit- 
tee on Public Charitable Institutions. The bill is largely supported 
by the medical profession of the state and by overseers of the poor 
of the cities and towns. 

The Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded is making a 
notable departure from established methods of care for the adult 
feeble-minded. With money appropriated by the legislature, an 
estate of about 2,000 acres, with many natural advantages for the 
development and economical support of a village community com- 
posed of this class of defectives, has been purchased; and to this the 
trustees of the school will remove at first the boys, and eventually 
the girls, who have passed the school age, and have been trained to 
useful kinds of work, and will provide for them in the farm-houses on 
the property and in additional houses to be erected. Twenty-five 
boys will be at once transferred from the school, and will carry on 
the farm work, do excavating and road-building, and assist in the 
construction of buildings. Others will follow as soon as proper pro- 
vision can be made for them. 

At the Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics a cottage for 20 
sane epileptic men has recently been opened. Work is now in prog- 
ress upon an infirmary to accommodate 4o patients, two infirmary 
cottages for 30 patients each, a cottage for 20 sane epileptic women, 
and other buildings which will increase the capacity of the hospital 
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to 350 patients, and will provide for a classification into three groups, 
separated at some distance from each other and practically distinct ; 
namely, the main hospital group for the insane of both sexes, and 
separate accommodations for sane epileptic men and women. 

Three measures of note have been urged upon the present legisla- 
ture, and after consideration and discussion have been rejected. 
These are: (1) A bill providing that the jails and houses of correction 
now maintained by the several counties shall be maintained and con- 
trolled by the state. This bill has failed of passage for several succes- 
sive years. (2) A bill to secure the establishment of a new reformatory 
in the eastern part of the state, where special provision should be made 
for boys under seventeen years of age, and to which no person over 
thirty-five years of age should be sentenced. Such a law would have 
provided an intermediate institution between the Lyman School for 
boys and the Concord Reformatory for men. (3) A bill to abolish 
the recently established separate departments of the city of Boston,— 
for the care of children, paupers, and offenders, and the registration 
department,— and to establish in their place a charities and correc- 
tion department under the control of one officer. 

Among the bills still before the legislature may be mentioned: 
a bill forbidding imprisonment in dark cells in any penal in- 
Stitution of the commonwealth except the state prison; a bill 
authorizing municipal, police, and district courts throughout the 
commonwealth to appoint one probation officer each, with as many 
assistants as may be needed; a bill providing for the establishment 
of twenty playgrounds in the city of Boston; and a bill to abolish the 
death penalty. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Adult Criminals.— State prison, 863; Reformatory Prison for 
Women, 247; Massachusetts Reformatory (men), 832; county jails, 
580; county houses of correction, 3,028; state farm, 801. Total, 
6,351. 

Vicious and Insubordinate Children In reform schools, 543; in 
families, 1,248. Total, 1,791. 


B. DESTITUTEs. 


Aduilts.— In state institutions, 982; in local almshouses, 3,814; in 
families, 381. Total, 5,177. 
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Children.— State charges in families, 1,935; town charges in insti- 
tutions, 398; town charges in families, 799. ‘Total, 3,132. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Insane and Feeble-minded—In hospitals and asylums, 7,425; in 


local almshouses, 1,186; in School for the Feeble-minded, 609. 
Total, 9,220. 


Deaf.— In institutions, 419. 

Biind.— In institutions, 159. 

Not included in the above enumeration are 85 sane inmates of the 
Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics and 241 inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates. 


MICHIGAN. 


BY L. C. STORRS, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND 
CHARITIES. 


There has been no session of the legislature this year. No new 
charitable institutions have been reported. ’ 

Public sentiment favors state care of the insane. The law has 
been amended so that patients in state asylums are paid for by the 
counties for only one year, after which they become a state charge. 
The number of insane under care in the state is as follows: in state 
institutions, 4,042; in private institutions, 236; in Wayne County 
Asylum, 388; in county peorhouses, 129. 


MINNESOTA. 
BY JAMES F. JACKSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is no new legislation to report. The legislature held no 
session the past winter. 

The centre building and one wing have been erected for the state 
asylums for the chronic insane both at Anoka and at Hastings. The 
plans are identical, and provide for 125 patients. 1oo men have 
been transferred from the overcrowded hospitals to each asylum. 
The transfers were so recent that no important results can be 
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reported. At each asylum, there are about 640 acres of land, some 
of which is wooded. 

Sloyd and trade training are being developed in the state institu- 
tions. Sloyd has been introduced in the School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind, both of which have for years taught trades. 
Sloyd is being developed in the School for the Feeble-minded, and the 
principles of sloyd have been adapted to work in iron as an addition 
to the considerable amount of manual training carried on at the State 
Training School. 

There has been the usual increase in population in the institutions 
for the insane and the feeble-minded. The increase in the State 
Training School is because fewer inmates are placed on parole for 
special reasons without having earned the right by the grade and 
mark system. It is also due in part to the operations of the law 
making it optional with judges of the district courts whether or not 
they will commit youths between the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
to the school. Formerly they were not allowed to send to the school 
children over sixteen years of age. 

The total number receiving pauper relief in December, 1898, was 
10,655; in December, 1899, it was 8,722,— a decrease of about 18 
per cent. 

The probation system in operation less than one year in the three 
largest counties gives indications of good results. 

New jails are being erected in those counties whose jails have 
been condemned in the past fifteen months. Nearly a dozen lockups 
have been formally condemned in accordance with authority granted 
to the State Board by the legislature of 1899. Only one town 
demurred to the action, and their protest was not serious. It is now 
the custom for boards of county commissioners contemplating the 
erection of jails and for most cities and villages contemplating the 
erection of lockups to consult with the secretary of the State Board 
of Corrections and Charities, so that, when officially submitted to the 
board, their plans will be accepted without amendment or delay. 
Accordingly, a pamphlet has just been issued by the State Board, 
presenting suggestions for jails and lockups, with illustrations for the 
benefit of those considering construction ; and a similar pamphlet has 
been issued concerning poorhouse construction. 

The last session of the legislature provided funds for analyzing the 
accounts of the state institutions,—a work previously undertaken by 
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the State Board, but which had been crowded out by work incident 
to the growth of the state, and to the new duties imposed upon the 
board by each succeeding legislature. 

The quarterly comparative statements compiled from the analysis 
have not shown radical difference in prices paid, but they have 
already secured enough changes to fully warrant the return to the 
analysis. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


No report. 


MISSOURI. 
BY MISS MARY E, PERRY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The two new institutions which came into existence at the close 
of the last General Assembly have been located,—the insane 
hospital at Farmington, in the south-eastern part of the state, and the 
epileptic and feeble-minded colony at Marshall, in central Missouri. 

The commission or contract for building these institutions has 
been given to two young architects, the colony for the epileptic and 
feeble-minded to a young woman; and we are hoping that the health, 
convenience, and pleasure of the sick inmates, for whose benefit the 
money has been appropriated, will receive paramount consideration 
in the arrangement and construction of these buildings. 

The Industrial Committee of the Wednesday Club, “ created for 
the purpose of inquiring into the industrial occupations of the women 
and children of the state,’ has inspected a number of factories, 
shops, and sweat-shops ; but active work has been deferred pending 
hoped for legislation. 

A Philanthropic Committee has been created in the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The question of state care for the insane has as yet received but 
little attention in Missouri. 


A. DELINQUENTS. 


Criminals.— 2,400 in the state penitentiary at Jefferson City, 
3,000 in jails. 
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Vicious.— (Drunkards, vagrants, and prostitutes.) 600 in work- 
houses of St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Insubordinates—In the Boys’ Reform School at Boonville, 340; 
State Industrial Home for Girls at Chillicothe, 100; House of 
Refuge in St. Louis, 416. 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 
In the Poorhouses.— 4,500. 
Destitute Children. 2,500 in private institutions. 600 a year 
cared for by St. Ann’s, Bethesda, and Colored Orphans’ Home. 
Sick and Injured.— 251 soldiers in the state federal and confeder- 


ate homes at St. James and Higginsville; and 823 in the female and 
city hospitals, St. Louis. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 


The Blind.— Population of the state, 2,456. About one-half of 
these under the school age,— twenty-four years. In the State Blind 
School in St. Louis, 109 pupils. 

Deaf-mutes.— 2,003. 350 pupils in the State School at Fulton. 

Feeble-minded Children.— 5,000 population. 1,600 within the limit 
of the school age. 

Jnsane.— 4,600 in the asylums at St. Joseph, Nevada, St. Louis, 
Fulton, and in the poor-farms, 500 in private institutions. 


MONTANA. 
BY LAURA E. HOWEY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


A home for rescue work among women has been established at 
Helena. An orphans’ home has been established by the Eastern 
Star Masonic Circle. 

The state of Montana still farms out its convicts and insane. No 
permanent policy has been adopted, 

The physicians in charge of the insane hospitals are competent 
men. One is a German physician of high standing in his profession. 

Delinquent children are kept in the State Reform School. There 
are few poorhouses in the state. Lewis and Clark County has a fine 
building, with baths, operating-room, etc. Destitute children are 
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cared for by local societies. The sick and injured are cared for at 
county expense in the county hospital. There is a school for the 
deaf, blind, and feeble-minded at Boulder. No insane are kept in 
county poorhouses. The Butte Associated Charities is the best local 
society in the state. The Children’s Home Society, with head- 
quarters in Helena, is doing a vast amount of good. Our State 
Orphan Home and the Catholic orphan asylums are ably conducted. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A. W. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No meeting of the state legislature has been held in Nebraska 
during the past year. 

No important charitable organization or institution has been estab- 
lished in Nebraska within the past twelve months, neither has there 
been any important movement in this work requiring special atten- 
tion. The women’s clubs of the state have been active in philan- 
thropic work, aad have accomplished splendid results, especially in 
Omaha, where the only free public cooking schools and kitchen-gar- 
dens in the state have been maintained. 

In the year 1891 the care of all insane patients within the state of 
Nebraska was transferred to the state, and all these patients are 
maintained wholly at the expense of the state. No effort has been 
made of late to secure assistance from counties or from individuals 
in providing their clothing or food for their maintenance. There 
seems to be no division of sentiment in this state upon that subject. 
Neither have there been any proposed changes in methods of caring 
for the insane within the past year. In regard to the Institute for 
Feeble-minded, counties and individuals who send patients are ex- 
pected by the state to furnish $40 annually toward the support of 
each one. This has caused so much confusion and trouble that the 
sentiment at present is strong in favor of the state having absolute 
care and maintenance of the inmates of this institution, and it is be- 
lieved the plan will be changed at the next annual meeting of the 
legislature. No other state institution receives from counties or in- 
dividuals any assistance. 
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A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In state prison, 279. 

The Vicious.— Nebraska has no institution for vagrants and drunk- 
ards except jails 

Jnsubordinates.— Industrial School for Boys at Kearney, 146 in- 
mates ; Industrial School for Girls at Geneva, 69 inmates ; Industrial 
Home for young women at Milford, 58 inmates,— a total of 273. 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


The Aged Poor.— Nearly all the poor of the state are provided for 
in county almshouses and in private homes. g old persons are 
provided for at the expense of the state in the Home for the Friend- 
less at Lincoln. 

Destitute Children— The Home for the Friendless at Lincoln is a 
state institution, with 75 children as inmates at present. The popu- 
lation of this institution varies, because it is a placing-out agency, and 
handles quite a number of children for adoption. Most of the home- 
less children of the state, however, are cared for and provided with 
homes by private associations. Most prominent among these are 
the Nebraska Children’s Home society and- the Child-saving Insti- 
tute of Omaha. 

The Sick and Injured.—No provision has been made by the state 
for this class. The city of Omaha and some of the other cities of 
the state provide temporarily for emergency cases. These are then 
treated through the county authority. Douglas County has a county 
hospital located at Omaha. It is the only county hospital in the 
state. Other hospitals of Nebraska are generally managed and sup- 
ported by the various religious bodies with which they are connected. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Nebraska has one state institution called the Insti- 
tute of the Blind, located at Nebraska City, with 72 inmates. 

Deaf-mutes.— Nebraska has one institution for deaf-mutes called 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute, located at Omaha, with 168 inmates. 

The Feeble-minded.— Nebraska has one institution for this class, 
called the Institute for the Feeble-minded, located at Beatrice, with 
220 inmates, 
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The Insane.—(a) Nebraska has three hospitals for the care of the 
insane patients, at Lincoln, Hastings, and Norfolk. The hospital 
for chronic insane patients is at Hastings, with 700 patients. () 
No patients are cared for in private institutions of the city. (¢) No 
county asylums exist in Nebraska. (@) It is estimated that about 
200 patients are being cared for at present in the county poorhouse. 

The Nebraska Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is located at Grand _ 
Island, with 235 inmates. Another Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is 
maintained at the expense of the state at Milford, with 44 inmates, 


NEVADA. 


No report. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY MRS. MELUSINA H. VARICK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is no legislation to report this year. Important work has 
been done by the various committees of the State Conference of 
Charities which was held in Concord April 11, 1900. The impor- 
tance of the work done by the Committees on Dependent Children, 
Penal Institutions, the feeble-minded, and the insane, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The aim of the Conference of Charities for 1900 was to ascertain 
the present status of affairs with the above classes of dependants. 
The Committee on the Insane showed that the insane are cared for 
in 1 state and g county institutions. In the latter case, all insane are 
classed as paupers, and statistics, therefore, difficult to obtain. About 
35 per cent. of the paupers in New Hampshire are insane. Entire 
state hospital care instead of the present mixed county and state 
systems is advocated. 

The Committee on Dependent Children submitted a careful report 
compiled by Mrs. F. S. Streeter, of Concord. It shows 1,184 children 
cared for by public and private charity in the state. 

After hearing the report on the feeble-minded, by Dr. C. S. Murk- 
land, the Conference adopted resolutions calling the attention of the 
legislature to the neglected condition of this class of defective de- 
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dendants, and looking toward the establishment of a proper insti- 
tution. 

The Committee on Penal Institutions reports jails in good sanitary 
condition, with but few women inmates. It recommends the separa- 
tion of children awaiting trial or undergoing sentence from more 
hardened criminals. It also reports only 1 jail where labor is com- 
_pulsory. Houses of correction usually employ inmates on farm in 
summer and in wood sawing or cutting in winter. 

The asylum for the insane has erected a new and commodious 
nurses’ home, costing $13,000, accommodating 31 women attendants. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs through its Sociological Com- 
mittee made a thorough investigation of the condition of our jails. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals,— State prison, 138; county houses of correction, 404; 
city farms, 67. Total, 609. 

Vicious and Insubordinate Children— In State Industrial School, 
126; in county houses of correction, 3; total, 129. Total group of 
delinquents, 738. 


B. DESTITUTEsS. 


Sane adults in almshouses, 536; children in almshouses, 28 ; 
children in orphan asylums, 245; children placed in families, 163 ; 
total, 436. Total number of destitutes (exclusive of those receiving 
temporary aid in their own homes), 1,072. 

There are 1,184 children wholly supported by public funds or 
private charity in New Hampshire at this writing. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Insane and feeble-minded at state asylum, 426; insane in alms- 
houses (including 10 children), 350; feeble-minded in almshouses (in- 
cluding 15 children), 272; feeble-minded in Massachusetts school at 
Waltham, 3. ‘Total, 1,051. . 

A large proportion of patients at the state asylum are there at their 
own or relatives’ cost. 

Deaf and dumb children in institutions in other states, 19; blind 
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children in institutions outside state, 13; total, 32. 
supported by public and private cost, 1,083. 
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Total defectives 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEPENDANTS. 


Your Committee on Dependent Children has devoted itself chiefly 
to the collection of facts and figures. 

Before submitting the statement, however, let us look for a moment 
into the past. All legislation for dependants in the state of New 
Hampshire, previous to 1895, included all classes, old and young, 
under the one term “ pauper,” except that in the year 1879 a law was 
passed appropriating $10,000 annually for the support of indigent 
deaf and dumb, blind, and feeble-minded children,— $5,000 for the 
deaf and dumb, $4,000 for the blind, $1,000 for the feeble-minded. 

Previous to 1895 there had been a gradual change from the early 
town system, where each town maintained its own poor within its 
own limits, to the county system first established about 1863, each of 
the ten counties then establishing a county farm, so called, where 
town and county paupers might both be maintained, the towns pay- 
ing the counties for their own poor. So far as I can ascertain, not 
a single one of the old town farms is now in existence; but two or 
three cities still maintain their city farms,— namely, Portsmouth, 
Nashua, Manchester. 

In 1895, owing to the unremitting efforts of Mrs. Blodgett for five 
or six years, an act providing for the education and maintenance of 
dependent minor children, and forbidding their detention in alms- 
houses longer than thirty days, became a law. Only since the pas- 
sage of this law has any real, definite consideration been given by 
the state of New Hampshire to its dependent children, in distinction 
from its other classes of dependants. , 

There are at present in the state of New Hampshire a total num- 
ber of 588 children dependent upon public support, as follows : — 

Boys. Girls. Total. 
Still in almshouses . 37 47 84 
Orphan asylums oa eo a ee 93 245 
i, ge ee 74 163 
In insane asylum I , 
In Industrial School 85 II 95 


362 226 588 
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The 84 children still remaining in almshouses are mostly babies 
under three years or defective children. But where children are 
temporarily thrown upon public support, either by illness of one or 
both parents, or while one or both parents are under sentence for 
crime, the State Board of Charities and county commissioners some- 
times agree together to leave such families of children temporarily 
in the almshouses rather than separate the family. 

In addition to these 588 children supported within the state, there 
are, under the provisions of the law of 1879, quoted above, 35 chil- 
dren supported outside the state, as follows: 13 in institutions for the 
blind, 19 in institutions for the deaf and dumb, and 3 in the 
Waverly School for the Feeble-minded, making 623 children in all 
cared for by public funds. Then there are in the state of New 
Hampshire 12 private orphan asylums, at present supporting 780 
children. Deducting from this total of 780 children the 219 county 
charges included and already recorded, as kept in the other list, and 
we have a balance of 561 children supported by private charity, or 
a total for the whole state of public and private charges both of 
1,184 dependent children. In addition to the 580 children sup- 
ported within the state entirely at public expense, a large number 
are also partially supported at their own homes or with relatives. 
Upon a close estimate there are now about 535 children helped at 
their own homes. 

In any event, it is an interesting question ; and it all goes to show 
that the state of New Hampshire is paying out much larger sums 
in outdoor relief, both for children and adults, than should be 
expected. Another problem for us to discuss. 

Now given these 588 children, the question is, “ What shall we do 
with them ?” 

The State Board of Charities, under whose direct supervision these 
children come, is just beginning to keep an accurate card record, 
containing such facts as to the birth, parentage, religion, etc., of each 
child as they can obtain. 

They are also endeavoring to establish a system of volunteer 
visitation, whereby each child will have some one visitor especially 
interested in his or her behalf,—a visitor who will see the child 
regularly, take an interest in his home, clothes, school, church, 
everything, in short, which is most important in his life, and report 
upon it regularly every three months to the Board of Charities. The 
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board thus hopes to keep in close touch with each child, to know 
always just how and where each child is, and to help the child in 
every possible way to grow up to be a self-respecting, self-supporting, 
educated, and responsible citizen of our beloved state. 

It would seem at first but a simple, easy task to find out each 
child’s name, age, and abiding-place, and to know always just “ how 
and where he is”; but the mere task of compiling a correct record 
of the name of each child in the present condition of our sources of 
information presents almost insuperable difficulties, and shows most 
emphatically the absolute necessity of a central bureau, such as the 
State Board of Charities is now establishing, where all the names 
from the ten different counties shall be enrolled, and where a uniform 
system of subsequent records shall be established. And, if the mere 
record of the individual children is difficult, the problem of visiting 
them regularly by the volunteer system is even more so. Satisfac- 
tory visitation is practically impossible, without at least one paid 
agent, whose entire time can be given to the work, and under whom 
the volunteer visitors can work. But at present there is no appropria- 
tion for this purpose. The volunteer system alone is better than 
nothing; and, therefore, the State Board of Charities has decided to 
undertake it. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BY MRS. E. E. WILLIAMSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Our most important legislative measure was the passage of the 
School Bill, which has created an entirely new system in the public 
schools. It is considered by experts the best produced in any state. 
In first-class cities nine trustees are elected, or appointed at large, as 
the people shall determine at the polls; smaller numbers in smaller 
cities and boroughs. A great deal of power is vested in the School 
Board. Politics have been eliminated. 

The creation of a Fireman’s Home, partially supported by the 
state, is one of the most important charitable institutions recently 
established. A further appropriation has been made for Travelling 
Libraries, a large number of which are now circulating under the 
State Librarian. The women’s clubs have accomplished this. 

During the past year a movement has been made by some of the 
counties to erect insane asylums for the care of county patients. 
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This has been brought about by the excessive charge made for 
county patients in state hospitals. The State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion is using its influence to prevent the smaller counties from build- 
ing asylums. 

The number of delinquents in State prison at Trenton is 1,706, 
22 being women. In the State Industrial School for Girls, 138. At 
the Jamesburg Reform School for Boys the average number during 
the past year was 394. The State Reformatory at Rahway will be 
opened in October. 

Of the destitutes there are about 2,o00 adults in the almshouses. 

Inmates of Soldiers’ Home at Kearney are 550. A new home for 
disabled soldiers and their wives has just been opened in Vineland, 
but there can be no report till next year. 

The State Board of Children’s Guardians are rapidly removing 
children from almshouses. On May 1, 1900, they found 403 children 
in the almshouses. After a preliminary investigation, 146 were 
returned to their parents and relatives; and the remaining children 
were rapidly placed in boarding and free homes. Several large and 
small almshouses have thus been emptied. In Hudson County the 
freeholders placed stumbling-blocks in the way of the board; but at 
the last session of the legislature the bill was amended so that the 
board has begun to place children from that county. 

Of our defectives, 19 blind men and 17 women are boarded out by 
the state. 

Our deaf-mutes, numbering 136, are cared for in a fine state 
school. 

Our 108 feeble-minded women and girls are in a state institution 
at Vineland. 

Our insane patients in Trenton number 1,386; in county institu- 
tions, 770; in county poorhouses, about 80. 

The report of the factory inspectors is unusually interesting. 
Better work has been done by them than ever before. The women’s 
clubs are urging the appointment of women on this board. 

The probation law has passed the legislature, allowing the judge 
of the criminal court in each county to appoint a probation officer. 
If other officers shall be needed in any county, the freeholders have 
the power to appoint them. 

The charity organization throughout the state has done magnificent 
work. They have co-operated with the State Board of Children’s 
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Guardians, as have also all the Children’s Aid Societies and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


NEW MEXICO. 
BY MARY J. BORDEN, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


There has been no change in the condition of things in this terri- 
tory. There are about 220 convicts in the penitentiary. The Chil- 
dren’s Home has been discontinued for lack ‘of appropriation. 


NEW YORK. 
° BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1900 established two new state charitable in- 
stitutions,— a hospital for consumptives and a hospital for crippled 
children. The movement for a state sanatorium for consumptives 
was inaugurated four years ago. ‘Two years ago a special Senatorial 
Committee was appointed to report as to the advisability of such a 
step. The committee reported a year ago in favor of the plan, but 
the bill to carry their recommendations into effect failed of passage. 
This year it was successful. The law provides for the establishment 
of a state hospital in the Adirondack Mountains, for the treatment of 
indigent persons in the incipient stages of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The bill was strongly supported by all the medical societies of the 
state, by all the prominent charitable associations, and by many im- 
portant private hospitals. The appropriation for the institution, 
which was originally placed at $250,000, was reduced to $50,000 
before the bill was passed; but with this sum a good start can be 
made. ‘The actual cost of maintenance is to be a charge upon the 
counties from which the patients are received. An excellent board 
of managers has been appointed by the governor. 

The other new state charitable institution is a state hospital for 
crippled children. ‘There was no popular demand for this institution. 
The bill was not supported by the State Board of Charities nor by 
any of the charitable or medical societies. Responsible authorities 
declared that the hospitals established by private charity were entirely 
sufficient to meet the needs. No hearings were had upon the bill. 
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Political influences favored it, however; and it passed without attract- 
ing much notice. It may be hoped that the institution ‘will prove 
to be of public benefit. 

Important questions as to the powers of the State Board of Char- 
ities have been recently made on the subject of litigation and of 
proposed legislation. According to the Revised Constitution of 
1894, and the State Charities Law of 1896, the State Board of Char- 
ities is required to visit and inspect all charitable institutions, whether 
state, county, municipal, public or private, incorporated or not in- 
corporated. Upon attempting to inspect the buildings and work of 
the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
board was refused admittance, the society asserting that it was not a 
“ charitable institution.” The board requested the attorney-general 
to bring an action in the Supreme Court to determine the right of 
the board to make the inspection. The first decision in part sus- 
tained the board’s contention ; but, as it was not entirely satisfactory 
to either party to the suit, both parties appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, which handed down a decision unani- 
mously sustaining the board’s contention in every particular. From 
this decision the society appealed to the Court of Appeals, which on 
January 9 of the present year handed down a decision written by 
Justice O’Brien, and concurred in by three other judges, while the 
remaining three judges concurred in a dissenting opinion. This de- 
cision reversed the decisions of the lower courts, holding that the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is not a 

- “ charitable institution,” and is not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Charities; and, further than this, that the scheme of 
state supervision was intended to apply only to institutions maintained 
in whole or in part by the state or some of its political divisions. 

The announcement that a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children is not a charitable institution was certainly surprising; but 
still more so was the limitation of the state board’s jurisdiction to 
institutions receiving public money. The work which the State 
Board had carried on for more than a quarter of a century, in in- 
specting all classes of charities, had seemed to be not only allowed, 
but required by the letter as well as the spirit of the law. The 
State Board requested the Court of Appeals to listen to a reargument 
of the case; but this has been refused, and the limitation of the 


power of inspection to institutions receiving public funds has been 
confirmed. 
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Meanwhile two bills were introduced in the legislature at the 
request of the State Board. One was a bill to subject societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children to the same inspection as other 
charitable societies. The other was a restatement of the rights and 
duties of the State Board of Charities in connection with the inspec- 
tion of charitable institutions, so as to specifically include institutions 
not receiving public aid. As certain features of this bill were not 
altogether satisfactory to prominent private charitable societies, it 
was replaced, with the consent of the State Board of Charities, by a 
bill framed by the representatives of these private charitable socie- 
ties, and entirely satisfactory to them, as well as to the State Board, 
and apparently to every one interested. This bill made the right of 
inspection as inclusive as possible, but defined more clearly and nar- 
rowly than does the existing law the powers and duties of the State 
Board in relation to private charities. The president of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was, however, 
opposed to the bill, though it did not in any way affect his society ; 
and, as a result of this opposition, the bill— and also the bill relat- 
ing to societies for the prevention of cruelty to children — failed of 
passage. ‘ 

A bill limiting the powers of the State Board of Charities in con- 
néction with the State Home for Soldiers and Sailors at Bath to the 
constitutional right of inspection has become law. The bill received 
executive approval on the ground that veterans should be treated 
differently from other dependants. 

The care and treatment of the 22,000 dependent insane in the state 
hospitals will soon reach that long-anticipated stage when the census 
of the state hospitals will no longer exceed their proper capacity, and 
when no unsuitable buildings will be in use. Within the next two 
years the large new colony at Central Islip, L.IL., planned to accom- 
modate 2,260 patients, will undoubtedly be completed ; and it will be 
possible to abandon the unsuitable buildings on Blackwell’s Island and 
in Brooklyn, where about 2,000 of the insane are now provided for, At 
the different state hospitals during the past year additional accommo- 
dations have been provided for about 800 patients, which is esti- 
mated to be the normal annual increase, though the actual increase 
of the past year was only 562, and of the year before 688. But there 
are still about 1,000 more patients in the eleven state hospitals than 
their certified capacity would justify. 
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The appropriation made by the legislature of 1900 for the main- 
tenance of the insane was $84,000 greater than that made in 1899; 
and, in addition to the maintenance appropriation, $1,000,000 was 
appropriated for the continuance of the work on the new colony at 
Central Islip, which is to all practical purposes a new state hospital. 
The legislature also passed a bill subdividing the Long Island and 
Manhattan State Hospitals, which together comprise nearly half the 
state hospital population of the state. The Long Island State 
Hospital is divided into two divisions, and the Manhattan State 
Hospital into three. This will reduce the average population of 
each of the five divisions to about 1,850, which is reasonably near 
the average population of the other nine state hospitals, now about 
1,350. 

The State Commission of Prisons reports that the most marked 
feature of prison statistics during the past year is the diminution in 
the number of convicts in the penitentiaries, without any increase of 
convicts in any other of the penal institutions. In fact, there is a 
diminution of the prison population in each class of penal institu- 
tions. During the past year considerable progress has been made in 
employing prisoners in jails. Road-building has been the chief form 
of employment introduced. The result has been a reduction in the 
number of prisoners in jails in counties requiring labor. During thé 
past year many articles formerly purchased by New York City from 
the state prisons have been manufactured in the city penitentiary 
and workhouse ; and, while the inmates of the city institutions have 
been benefited by this increased employment, the demand for the 
state ptison products has been considerably reduced. 

The effort of the Women’s Prison Association to obtain legal right 
of entrance to the penal institutions of the state was unsuccessful, the 
bill authorizing justices of the Supreme Court to. appoint members 
of this association as visitors to such institutions having failed of 
passage. 

The movement for tenement-house reform has received a decided 
impetus during the past year in New York from the tenement-house 
exhibition, organized by the Tenement House Committee. of the 
Charity Organization Society, and held for a period of two weeks at 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street. The exhibition was viewed by over 
10,000 persons, and aroused great interest among all classes. It 
contained six models of blocks of buildings, over 1,000 photographs, 
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over 100 maps, and many plans, diagrams, charts, and tables of sta- 
tistics, showing existing conditions in New York’s tenement houses, 
model tenements all over the world, suburban dwellings, lodging- 
houses, health conditions, poverty conditions, agencies for betterment, 
competitive plans for model tenements, parks, playgrounds, baths, 
libraries, etc., as,well as a study of typical housing conditions in the 
leading American cities. 

The exhibition was opened by Governor Roosevelt and other dis- 
tinguished citizens; and during the second week a series of confer- 
ences was held, led by eminent specialists. 

As a result of the exhibition, a law was enacted authorizing the 
governor to appoint a state commission for the purpose of investigat- 
ing all phases of the tenement-house problem in New York City and 
Buffalo, the commission being directed to consider the existing law, 
and to report to the next legislature a code of new tenement-house 
laws. 

The comptroller of the city of New York has been carrying ona 
vigorous campaign against the plan of making indiscriminate grants* 
from city funds to a great variety of private charitable institutions. 
After a long and cafeful study of the subsidy system, the comptroller 
made a very valuable report to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment in September, in which he condemned many features of the 
present system, and made recommendations which may be briefly 
summarized as tollows : — 

All appropriations for charitable purposes should be included in 
the annual city budget, and not provided for from any other source, 
such as the Excise Tax Fund, and the Theatrical and Concert License 
Fund; public moneys should be disbursed only upon a basis of per 
capita payment measured by specific services performed, with a 
uniform basis for all institutions performing similar work; the un- 
necessary detention of children in institutions should be prevented 
by a more thorough system of investigation which would ascertain 
the circumstances of parents and make them care for their children 
when financially and morally capable of doing so; payments to medi- 
cal charities should be made only for cases certified by the depart- 
ment of public charities as proper charges on the city, and the city 
should not pay for cases at private hospitals for whom there is room 
at public hospitals; homes for the aged are properly subjects for 
private charity exclusively; institutions whose work cannot be so 
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classified as to be subsidized on a per capita basis, or some other defi- 
nite system of payment, should not receive public money. 

Nearly all the recommendations of the comptroller were adopted 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. To carry out the 
new system which went into effect on Jan. 1, 1900, the comptroller 
has appointed in the Finance Department a special corps of inspec- 
tors for charitable institutions receiving public aid. With the 
interests of the public treasury guarded by the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the City Department of Charities, and the Finance Department, 
there should be less opportunity in the future for abuses in connec- 
tion with the subsidy system. 

One immediate outcome of the comptroller’s opposition to the 
city’s custom of largely supporting many private institutions once 
supported by private charity is the transfer of the Brooklyn Home- 
opathic Hospital to the city. The property is valued at $150,000, 
but has a mortgage of $60,000. As the public hospitals of Brooklyn 
are overcrowded, this addition to the resources of the city is 
welcomed. 

The Department of Charities of New York City has removed its 
children’s work from the general office of the department to a sep- 
arate building in another street, and has organized a special Bureau 
for Dependent Children. It has been suggested that in the same 
building there should be established a children’s court, so that all 
cases of commitment by magistrates may be disposed of in one 
place, and removed from the degrading surroundings of the police 
courts. 

The co-operation between the Charity Organization Society and 
the Department of Public Charities in investigating the circum- 
stances of children whose commitment to institutions is applied for 
has been continued with excellent results. When the parents are 
worthy persons, and may be able to provide permanently for their 
children, if assisted at a time of temporary distress, the society gives 
them temporary aid, and enables them to retain their children. 

The placing-out of children from institutions in family homes in 
this state has been continued and increased by the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Catholic Home Bureau, and the State Charities Aid 
Association. 

The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, which has been very 
successfully conducted by the Charity Organization Society for two 
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years, will meet again this year from June 18 to July 28. In order 
to register at this school, one must have completed the course 
at a college or university or have had at least one year of experience 
in philanthropic work. 

The State Board of Charities has undertaken the publication of a 
magazine, Zhe Quarterly Review, which will record the progress 
of the charitable work of the state, and serve as the official organ of 
the board. 

The establishment of an annual State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections is advocated by the State Board of Charities, and it 
is planned to hold the first meeting in October, 1900, in the Senate 
Chamber of the capitol at Albany.* 

In Buffalo the efforts of the Charity Organization Society to se- 
cure a reduction in the city appropriation for outdoor relief con- 
tinue to meet with success. In 1898 the appropriation was $118,- 
585; in 1899, $92,950; and in 1900, $51,560; the overseer of the 
poor estimating each year for $122,950. The society has secured 
an appropriation of $1,500 from the city for a municipal playground 
and outdoor gymnasium, the first to be established in Buffalo. 

In Syracuse, which has the unenviable reputation of giving a 
larger amount of outdoor relief per capita than any other city in the 
country, an effort is being made to apply the work-test for admission 
to the municipal lodging-house. 

The census of charitable and correctional institutions in the state 
of New York on Oct. 1, 1899, was as follows :— 


Charitable Institutions : 


Aged and friendless persons . . . . . . . «© + © + 75392 
pO ee ee a ee 
Blind in almhouses 341 
Blind in other institutions . 414 
Deaf in almshouses Oe eS a a ae eee ey ee 94 
eee ee ee ee 
Dependemtehii@en . . 2 2 2 1 1 te te tt we ot hts 
Disabled soldiers and sailors . . .... .. . «+.  4J,6II 
Epileptics inalmshouses . . . 2... 2 + i te 316 
Epileptics in Craig Colony. . . . .- + + + e+ «© «= + 378 
Hospital patients . . . . —Ce ee 
Idiotic and feeble-minded in ucheme ioe! im cat in os ts 
Idiotic and feeble-minded in state institutions . . . . . 1,303 
Juvenile offenders. . . . Pas Rh 
Inmates of reformatories meee = girls) . its» « BR vet 


* The first meeting was held in’ Albany, Nov. 20-22, 1900. 
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Hospitals for the Insane: 
In private asylums . 


In the state hospitals . 22,093 23,023 


Penal Institutions: 


Im the these inte prisons . ww tt thle thle hCG 
Ie the Elmien Meformatory . . . . . + + « « © « 6GBS 
In the six county penitentiaries . . . . . . . . - + 2,221 
In the New York City Workhouse. . . . . . . . . 1,008 
In the county jails (awaiting trial) . . . . . . .. . 1,082 
In the county jails (convicted) . . . . ... +. + 4,979 
In the county jails (detained as witnesses) . . ene’ 19 
In the county jails (detained as fraudulent debtors) ane 30 =—s« 11,044 
Total . 


104,678 


The number of inmates of charitable and penal institutions shows 


a slight decrease from the preceding year. There isa slight increase 
in the number of the insane. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BY C. B, DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislature has assembled since the last report. 

New institutions are as follows : — 

The Old Women’s Home for Confederate Widows and others, estab- 
lished in Raleigh. Has 36 now under its care. About one-half of 
estimated cost has been subscribed, and it is in temporary buildings 
now. St. Luke’s Circle of King’s Daughters has the credit of organ- 
izing it. 

The Methodist Orphanage and Retreat for Aged Ministers was 
established in Raleigh by the conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Rev. J. W. Jenkins, superintendent. 

Roman Catholic Orphanage (Raleigh), recently organized, but 
promises effective work. 

The sentiment in North Carolina favors the care unreservedly of 
all needy insane, white and colored, at the expense of the state. 
Although our three hospitals for the insane at Raleigh, Morganton, 
and Goldsboro have 1,630 patients, there are many yet uncared for 
properly, including those in jails and county homes. An appeal in 
their behalf, issued by the Board of Public Charities in March, 1900, 
was prepared by the writer, sent direct to the leading men throughout 
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the state and to every newspaper; and two weeks thereafter the plat- 
form unanimously adopted by the Democratic State Committee of 
1,500 members pledged the party to favor such appropriations as 
would provide for all indigent insane in the state. That party is now 
in control of the legislature by a large majority. It is not believed 
that there will be any opposition of consequence in any party in the 
next Assembly to an extension of facilities for provision for the 
insane. 

The tendency to crime is now believed by some to be decreasing. 
Better times have made some difference, but the tobacco sections are 
more depressed than ever. 

It is exceedingly difficult to get reliable statistics in our state. I 
give you the best to be had. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— We take records twice a year from the jails and the 
police stations, but they are not to be relied upon. Where negro 
jailers are serving, records are not kept, in most cases. And that is 
true of some white Ones. 

But the number of indictments and convictions can be given of the 
last completed term reported by the attorney-general for year ending 
July 1, 1898: total criminal actions, male, 9,011; female, 718; 
total, 9,729 ; convictions, including submissions, 6,238. 

A great number of smaller offences are disposed of in magistrate’s 
court. The list above embraces only cases that have reached the 
regular superior and criminal courts. 

Jnsubordinates.— So far as reported, we estimate about 2,500. 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 

Poor in Poorhouses.— Reliable reports give 2,100, the majority 
largely negroes. 

Fully three times this number are cared for by allowances from 
the counties, averaging $2 to $3 monthly made to their friends. The 
above includes children in the county homes for the aged and 
infirm, Besides these, 210 are cared for by the state in the orphan 
asylum, and about 560 in the several church orphanages, the Odd 
Fellows’ Asylum, and the Buncombe County Children’s Home. 


ee 
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No report from hospitals sufficient to give accurate estimate, but 
the number of hospitals and beds in the same is increasing. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Now in the two institutions for the white blind and 
colored blind, in Raleigh, 284. 

Deaf-mutes.— In School for the Deaf at Morganton, 200; in North 
Carolina Colored Deaf-mute School at Raleigh, 114. Total, 314. 

Feeble-minded Children — No institution yet. They are included 
in number at county homes of the poor. This board has brought the 
subject to the attention of the General Assembly. 

The Insane—(a) State institutions: in State Hospital, Raleigh 
{corrected to May 10, 1900), 429; in State Hospital, Morganton, 
756; in State Hospital, Goldsboro (for colored only), 445. Total, 
1,630. (4) in private institutions: only one has been licensed by 
the Board of Public Charities (1899), with a capacity of 12. (¢) In 
county homes, including county asylums and poorhouses, as follows, 
from census taken by this board up to March 1, 1g00: white insane, 
110; colored insane, 56. Total, 166. Grand total insane, 1,808. 
White epileptics, 64; colored epileptics, 33; white idiots, 93; col- 
ored idiots, 61. I regret to add another division which I will mark. 
(d@) In county jails: white insane, 17; colored insane, 9; white epi- 
leptics, 10; colored epileptics, 1; white idiots, 2; colored idiots, 4. 
(¢) In private care: white insane, 148; colored insane, 48; white 
epileptics, 44; colored epileptics, 8; white idiots, 42; colored idiots, 
18. Total of mentally unsound out of state hospitals, 766; in state 
hospitals, 1,630. Grand total, 2,396. 

This falls very much below the truth, to my certain knowledge ; but 
I am rejoiced to say that there is every indication of strong efforts to 
care for all our insane. Every party in the state is pledged to it; and 
we shall succeed in the Assembly of January, 1go01, in making sub- 
stantial increase of accommodation for the insane. The work pro- 
posed by the Methodists and Roman Catholics in orphanages at 
Raleigh will provide for many destitute children, in addition to what 
is now being done in the state. 

I beg to add that new jails and homes are being gradually erected ; 
and the outlook is hopeful, although there is an immense field for 
effort, hard and continuous. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
BY REV. B, H. BRASTED, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The demands for the care of dependent children are increased be- 
cause of the drouth. The North Dakota Children’s Home Society is 
building a receiving home at Fargo at a cost of $5,200. This so- 
ciety has cared for 43 children during the past year. 


OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Much legislation proposed during the recent session of the legisla- 
ture was left upon the calendar. Chief among these measures was 
one providing for the appointment, by the Board of State Charities, 
of a state agent or agents to facilitate the placing of children from 
county homes in private families. This bill passed the Senate, and 
was before a committee in the House when the legislature adjourned. 
The bill was modélled largely after the Indiana law. Another meas- 
ure that failed for lack of time was one providing for the suspen- 
sion of sentences for misdemeanants and the appointment of proba- 
tion officers. 

Two years ago, at the time of the codification of our poor-laws, the 
legislature enacted a section providing that on and after June 1, 1900, 
no insane or epileptic persons should be maintained in county infirm- 
aries. This was done with the expectation that the state would 
appropriate liberally for the erection of cottages at some of our older 
hospitals, and complete as speedily as possible the but partially fin- 
ished hospital at Massillon. However, the Finance Committee failed 
to make any large provision for increased accommodations for these 
two classes, necessitating on that account the postponement of the 
date. ‘There is no special change in the law requiring the state to 
assume care of the insane and epileptics, and prohibiting their reten- 
tion in country infirmaries, with the exception of the change in the 
date, which was postponed to June 1, 1903. 

An important amendment was made to an existing law which 
makes it a misdemeanor for parents, one or both, to deprive their 
children of necessary food, clothing, care, etc. ‘The amendment ex- 
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tended the law so as to include children committed to county chil- 
dren’s homes, providing that, when the father or the mother of such 
child or children are able, by reason of having means or through 
labor, to contribute to the support of such children, they shall do so. 
The amendment further provides that the grade of the offence shall 
be changed from a misdemeanor to a felony. This was done in 
order that the parents of children, illegitimate or legitimate, who 
abandon them and leave the state, may be brought back by process of 
extradition. ‘ 

Late in 1899 the organization of the Associated Charities of Co- 
lumbus was effected. A board of managers of fifteen, composed of 
leading business and professional men of the city, was elected. An 
office in the central part of the city was opened, and a superintendent 
and assistant employed. An unexpectedly hearty co-operation from 
most, if not all, of the private societies and institutions has been mani- 
fested. The city poor department has also manifested a slight incli- 
nation to make use of the new organization. Up to the present 
time the society has operated and will probably continue to do so 
strictly on the fundamental principles of charity organization, investi- 
gation, and registration. The large number of local private societies 
and institutions, together with the city poor department, furnish the 
actual relief for all of the many classes of applicants who are deemed 
worthy. 

The diet kitchen of the city of Columbus, recently opened, is oper- 
ated in the rooms of the Associated Charities by a board of directors. 
It commenced operations about the first of May, this year, with sixty- 
eight members. The kitchen is open from nine to twelve o’clock on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of each week. A record of the 
work is kept, showing the name of the applicant, by whom sent, and 
the article of food received. Tickets are distributed to the district 
nurses, all benevolent and aid societies, and the physicians of the 
city. ‘These may send any applicant, who is a convalescent, for such 
articles of diet as are distributed. The articles given out are milk, 
eggs, soup, and beef tea. Persons are served only on the presenta- 
tion of a small card, giving the date, applicant’s name and address, 
articles to be furnished, and the name of person sending same. 
A small fee is charged to persons who are able to pay: milk at two 
cents a quart; a dozen eggs, two cents; and three cents for a por- 
tion of soup and beef tea. Needy persons unable to pay are served 
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fere of charge. A matron is employed to serve the articles to those 
presenting cards. A purchasing committee attends to the purchasing. 
A large portion of the articles are contributed. Since May 1 one 
hundred and fifty people have been served, and some seemed anxious 
to pay the small fee for articles received. But one doubtful case has 
been discovered so far. 


A. Group oF DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— Ohio Penitentiary, 1,909; Ohio State Reformatory, 
272; county jails (88), 465; total, 2,646. 

The Vicious — Workhouses (4 reporting), 966. 

Insubordinates.— Boys’ Industrial School, 760; Girls’ Industrial 
Home, 328; total, 1,088. 


B. Group oF DESTITUTES. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.— County infirmaries (89), 9,011. 

Destitute Children — Children’s homes (45 homes reporting), 2,233 ; 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 844; House of Refuge, 
Cincinnati, 393; t6tal, 3,470. 

The Sick and Injured.— Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 1,599. 


C. Group or DEFECTIVEs. 
The Blind.— Institution for Blind, 310. 
Deaf-mutes.— Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 481. 
Feeble-minded Children— Institution for Feeble-minded Youth, 
1,069. 
The Jnsane.— Institutions for insane (state hospitals, 7), 7,247. 
LEpileptics.-—- Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, 936. 


OKLAHOMA. 


No report. 
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OREGON. 
BY W. R. WALPOLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
There has been no legislation in the field of charities and 
corrections. 


No important charitable organization or institution has been es- 
tablished since last report. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals— There are 324 convicts in the state penitentiary, and 
about 325 prisoners in county jails. 


Vicious.— Are in city and county jails. Number of arrests 1899, 
about 5,000. 


Insubordinates.— Are cared for in State Reform School. Average 
number of inmates, 150. ; 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 


The Aged and Infirm (Sane) Poor.— Are kept at county poor-farms 
in 15 counties. Contracts for boarding paupers are let to individuals 
in 15 counties. 

Children.— Most of these are placed out in homes, being tempo- 
rarily cared for by private charities. A few are in almshouses 
temporarily. 

The Sick and Injured.— Are cared for in hospitals at expense of 
counties and private charity. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— Are supported and educated at the State Institute 
for the Blind. 


Deaf-mutes— Are taken care of at the State School for Deaf- 
mutes. 

Feeble-minded Children There is no special provision. Some 
are cared for in almshouses. 

The Jnsane.— Cared for at the State Insane Asylum, 1,185. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY FRANK T, ATKINSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature was not in session this year, and hence there has } 
been no change in the laws. Since the passage of the act in 1897, i 
allowing counties and municipalities providing for the care of the 
insane in such manner as shall meet with the approval of the Board ; 
of Public Charities $1.50 from the state per week per capita for 
maintenance, there have been several county institutions erected 
for this purpose; and the plan seems to be giving entire satis- 
faction. 

An important addition to the ranks of the charitable and indus- 
trial institutions of the state is that of the Jewish Farm School, 
located at Doylestown, Bucks County. The Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, formerly located at Twentieth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, has recently removed to its new and 
commodious quarters at Overbrook. 


REP BIT INTE De 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— The aggregate number in the three state prisons is 
about 3,000. 

The Vicious— There are two correctional institutions devoted to 
this class. Nearly 1,500 are confined there. 

Insubordinates.— The population of the Reform Schools is about 
1,600, 


B. DEsTITUTEs. 


The Aged Poor.— Are supported partly in county poorhouses and 
partly in asylums, under the patronage of religious bodies or chari- 
table societies. Many of these latter received some aid from the 
state treasury. 

Destitute Children.— Very few of these are now left in the alms- 
houses, They have been removed under the children’s law, passed 
in 1883, The number of children dependent upon county support 
does not tend to increase. 

The Sick and Injured— The state continues to maintain several 
small hospitals, chiefly in the mining regions. But most of our hos- 
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pitals are supported by churches or benevolent corporations, assisted 
by occasional state aid. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The LBlind.— There are two educational institutions for blind 
children, and two industrial homes for the adult blind. 

Deaf-mutes.— For this class of defectives there are four state 
schools, combining both the oral and manual methods of teaching. 
Aggregate population, about 850. 

Leeble-minded Children.— The two institutions now in operation, 
one in the eastern and one in the western part of the state, provide 
for about 1,300 of this class; and an equal or larger number remain 
under county or private care. 

The Insane.— There are six large state hospitals, with nearly 


7,000 patients; and about 3,500 more are in county or private hos- 
pitals. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY HENRY B. GARDNER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The only important piece of legislation during the past year has 
been the act in regard to juvenile offenders referred to in my last 
report as passed by the lower house of the legislature, and which 
became law May 23, 1899. This act provides for separate trial for 
minors under sixteen years of age, as well as for their separate con- 
finement and transportation following arrest. Such minors, await- 
ing trial in default of bail, may be placed by the court in the charge 
of the probation officers provided for in the act or may be sent to the 
Providence county jail, the Newport County jail, the Sockanosset 
School for Boys, or the Oaklawn School for Boys, but not elsewhere. 
The Board of State Charities and Corrections is empowered to ap- 
point one probation officer with power to act throughout the state, 
and additional probation officers, one of whom at least must be a 
woman, to serve in any court having jurisdiction in the place of their 
appointment. The courts are authorized “at any time before sen- 
tence to provisionally place any offender, juvenile or adult, who can 
lawfully be admitted to bail” (except such as are charged with cer- 
tain serious crimes) under the control of a probation officer, who is to 
have the same rights and powers over such offender as are possessed 
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by a surety on recognizance. Six probation officers have been ap- 
pointed under the law; and up to the end of the year 1899 there 
had been placed in their charge, approximately, 54 men, 120 boys, 
70 women, and 1o girls. ‘ 

The only organization started during the past year has been the 
Providence Boys’ Club, organized under the auspices of the National 
Society for Street Boys. It has taken over and enlarged the work 
previously carried on by the Union for Christian Work. The club 
provides a reading-room, gymnasium, and baths. ‘The membership 
Jan. 1, 1900, was 480; and the average attendance is reported as 93 
an evening. 

The Workingmen’s Loan Association and the Rhode Island Penny 
Provident Society have been very successful. The former has, 
during the year, increased its paid in capital from $25,000 to $30,050, 
and its outstanding loans from $21,107 to $31,659. The losses 
during the year were $76.15, and the amount carried to surplus ac- 
count was $602.35. 6 per cent. dividends are paid. 

The stamps of the Penny Provident Society are sold in all the 
grammar schools of Providence, in nine primary schools, in several 
girls’ clubs, in families*by an agent employed for the purpose, and by 
volunteer visitors, and recently in some of the large retail stores. 

The value of stamps sold to March 6, 1go0o (the society began 
operations Nov. 1, 1898), was $9,136 (of which $6,465 were sold in 
the schools) ; redeemed, $5,245; outstanding, $3,891. 317 savings 
bank accounts had been opened by persons who began savings by 
means of stamps. ; 

The work of cultivating vacant lots is being carried on in Provi- 
dence for the fourth successive year. The work last year was very 
successful, lots being cultivated by about fifty different families. 

The summer playgrounds and vacation school, hitherto under the 
management of a committee of private citizens, will this year be 
under the control of the School Committee, although supported by 
private subscription. 


A. DELINQUENTS. 


Criminals,— State prison: males, 193; females, 2; total, 


2 195. 
County jails: males, 230; females, 25; total, 255. ‘Total for class, 
450. 

The Vicious.— State Workhouse and House of Correction: males, 
196; females, 56. ‘Total, 252. 
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Insubordinates.— Sockanosset School for Boys, 329; Oaklawn 
School for Girls, 45. Total, 374. 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


The Foor in Poorhouses.— State almshouse: men, 167; women, 
169; boys, 29; girls, 11; total, 376. City and town almshouses, 
312 (approximate). Total for class, 688 (approximate). 

Destitute Children.— State home and school: in the school, 139 ; 
in families, 87. Total, 226, 

Sick and Injured— There is no special state institution for this 
class. The figures for private hospitals are not at hand, 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


Bilind— No institution in the state. The state was supporting 26 
blind in institutions outside the state. 

Deaf-mutes.— Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf, 61, 

Feeble-minded Children—No institution in the state. There are 
32 feeble-minded children in the state almshouse. The state was 
supporting 25 feeble-minded in institutions outside the state. 

The Jnsane.— State Hospital for the Insane: men, 355; women, 
368; total, 723. Butler Hospital: men, 90; women, 102; total, 
192. Total for class, 915. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
BY REV. EDMUND N. JOYNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Perhaps nowhere in the civilized world is there a greater need 
for provision for a common-sense, systematic application of the 
principles underlying the administration of benevolence, whether in 
dispensing charity or uplifting the fallen, than in the South, The 
situation is apparent in the peculiar, if not unique, conditions of two 
racial and social elements interlinked by domestic and industrial in- 
terests, yet aliens to each other by ethnical antipathies, by antecedent 
conditions, and by political influences, by sharp social distinction, and 
the dependence, in all essential respects, of the larger number upon 
the smaller. It is a fact, which should have its weight, that the era 
following the war between the states left the dominant race so pros- 
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trate, the dependent one so distrait, that the very helplessness of the 
one and the bewilderment of the other, for a generation, put out of 
reach reforms and readaptations which now have become essential, if 
not, indeed, vital. ‘The fierce struggle of the Southern people to 
regain a foothold upon the heights of industry has naturally absorbed 
their strength and directed their ardor. Now that this has been 
achieved, and the restoration is complete, the sociologist wonders 
what prevents a larger and more generously applied study of socio- 
logical problems by the second and stalwart generation of Southern 
leaders. Without claiming thorough knowledge of the facts at large, 
your correspondent is of the opinion that, in the administration of 
either charity or correction, South Carolina is not a whit behind the 
other states of the same general character. The commonwealth has 
no system of charity except it be that forced upon her, alike for pro- 
tection and humanity,— the Hospital for the Insane,— unless we 
except an appropriation for the Asylum of the Deaf-mute and the 
Blind, this latter having grown from a small affair undertaken by 
private parties. 

Whatever consideration of character enters into the founding and 
support of the Hospitalefor the Insane, too much cannot be said of 
its wise and faithful administration, especially in late years, under one 
of the most skilful, watchful, and progressive of superintendents, 
Dr. J. W. Babcock. This institution includes the mentally deranged 
of both races. It is large in proportions, owning a splendid plant, 
excellent in appointments, and second to few in administration. At 
present it has but a few short of 1,200 inmates, which, with those 
cared for in private asylums and sanatoriums, kept in almshouses and 
jails, and the feeble-minded cared for at home, is a large proportion 
of the population of the state, 1,300,000. 

Corporation Charities— Chief among these is the orphan house 
of Charleston. This was founded in 1783, upon the close of the 
war of the Revolution. It has never yielded through all these 
117 years. Its record is one most honorable to the city. Its pri- 
vate citizens have established endowments, supplied funds and 
material for its daily needs, and the city liberally appropriated of its 
funds for its security and support. How many thousands have been 
sheltered and redeemed from poverty, ignorance, and crime, the angel 
of mercy knows. So high has been its character that there is, as is 
usually the case, no taint attached to those who have received its 
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succor, if so be that they have proved worthy. Some of the most 
eminent and honorable of men and women in the church and state 
and in society have owed their lives and characters to this institu- 
tion. It is little heard of out of Charleston, for it makes no noise: 
yet has it sheltered for many years an average of about 250 children, 
and sent them forth year by year into the highways of industry. For 
about forty years this orphanage has been under the guidance of a 
woman of rare ability, Miss Agnes K. Irving. Her influence, her 
skill, and tact, and devotion your correspondent had heard of, but 
never fully comprehended until he visited the institution, when he 
went through every department, from the kindergarten for the tots to 
the exercises in the great assembly room of the orphanage. Never 
before has he witnessed the power of a personality more wonderfully 
displayed than throughout this orphanage. It was “writ large” in 
the forceful yet quiet influence observed; and there was no longer 
reason to wonder over either the character of this institution or the 
old city’s pride in it. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society— Founded in 1813 for the “sick 
poor.” For this purpose it expends several hundred dollars a 
year. Its membership consists of ladies in Charleston of the highest 
social standing; and its relief has been applied chiefly to indigent 
persons of the same class, who, unwilling to seek support, have been 
sought of it by this gracious agency. 

The Woman’s Exchange.— This was established in 1885; and its 
object is, according to an article of its constitution, “to promote the 
efforts of gentlewomen in reduced circumstances to support them- 
selves and their families by the proceeds of the manufacture and sale 
of articles within their reach.” This is common sense; and when one 
considers the number of “ gentlewomen in reduced circumstances ” 
since 1865, for whom it was impossible to seek or receive “ charity,” 
so-called, the Exchange will at once justify itself as a “thing of 
beauty.” The last year’s report shows receipts amounting to $7,793 ; 
and many of these dollars, could they speak, would be eloquent of 
succor bestowed. 

The city of Charleston maintains a large hospital for white and 
colored patients, and is generous in its care for the many who have 
to resort thereto. No other corporation in the State undertakes this 
kind of work, except that Columbia makes an annual appropriation 
toward the support of a hospital, with the understanding that a certain 
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class of patients shall be treated free. Until the last year the city 
aided in the maintenance of a separate hospital for colored people, 
but this has been given up. 

Individual and Denominational Charities— Under the first head 
there is an orphanage in Charleston, conducted for colored chil- 
dren by a colored minister, the Rev. Mr. Jenkins. He has about 
40 inmates. In connection with it he has an industrial farm just out- 
side of the city limits. At Columbia is also an orphanage for colored 
children, industrial in its character, under the control of a colored 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Carrol. 

Of denominational charities, the Presbyterians have one at Clinton, 
the Baptists. one at Greenwood, the Methodists one at Columbia, and 
the Episcopal church one in Charleston. The latter has also in the 
last-named place several parochial agencies, wholly benevolent in their 
character,— the Church Home, connected with St. John’s Church and 
Missions, St. Philip’s Church Home, the Caroline Wilkinson Home, 
of the parish of the Holy Communion, all for aged or indigent women. 
The Roman Catholic church has an orphanage in Charleston, assisted 
by the city, and caring for about 150 children. Both Charleston and 
Columbia have recently organized a system of Associated Charities, 
which is a step in the right direction. 

These constitute, so far as your correspondent can learn, the be- 
nevolences, of whatever sort, thoughout the state. 

Corrections — These, alas! can be summed up in short order. The 
state has none. Its penitentiary does not pretend to assume this char- 
acter. However, such a large number of negro youth, boys of tender 
age, have “erred and strayed ”’ that the General Assembly, at its last 
session, took steps to establish a reformatory. One of its state farms 
has been designated for this purpose. Preparations are being made 
to carry out this good purpose; and it will be watched with great 
interest, and furthered as well, by all citizens who have a mind to 
concern themselves with the development of social science. 

The only distinct agency, correctional in its nature, is an institution 
under the Episcopal church, this being the Rescue Mission for out- 
cast boys, and established near Columbia. This institution is as- 
sociated with the general missionary work of that church, organized 
for the good of the colored people of the state. It is about seven 
years old, and its growth is slow; but its results have more than 
justified its expense and care. 
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This report may well be concluded by expressing the ardent hope 
that the National Conference will find some way to do some mission- 
ary work in the South. In looking over the membership of the 
Conference, your correspondent finds two names from South Caro- 
lina, but a few more from other Southern states, and from some 
none at all, and, with a few exceptions, no reports whatever. To 
read the reports of the Conferences, the investigations and conclu- 
sions of specialists in every field of social science, would of itself 
profit any intelligent mind which feels the least responsibility in 
helping to solve the sociological problems of these “ piping times of 
peace.” While this would satisfy the individual, it would also aid 
in achieving the beneficent purpose of the Commonwealth. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BY W. B, SHERRARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is little to report this year in the field of charities and cor- 
rections. A valuable addition is being made to the asylum for the 
insane, and a building is being erected for the care of feeble-minded. 
The asylum for the blind has been completed and opened. Per- 
haps the most significant action during the year is the liberal ap- 
propriations being made by the county commissioners of the different 
counties for the erection of a receiving home for the Children’s 
Home Society. These appropriations vary from $500 to $2,000 
each. This society is making an aggressive warfare against crime 
and immorality as it environs children, with the result that there 
is not a child on a poor-farm in the state, nor one in the custody of 
vicious or immoral parents, whose immorality can be proven in 
court. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


Criminals.— In penitentiary, 134 men, 1 woman, 27 of whom are 
United States convicts. 
Reform School._— 57 boys; 16 girls. 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


The Poor in Poorhouses.—Number unknown. Destitute children, 
none. 
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C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— yg children in school. 

Deaf-mutes.— 23 boys; 23 girls. 

Feeble-minded, — Number unknown. 

Number of patients in this hospital, 508: males, 325; 
females, 183. Improvements within the year: Cottage, of stone, 
about 45x65, two and one-half stories with basement. Capacity, 
50 patients. Power house, of stone, 80x80, containing steam- 
Jaundry plant. Rear centre building, of stone, 66x 144, with wing 
66 x 66, four stories, and basement. In this building will be offices 
and store-rooms, kitchen and bakery, dining-rooms, and a large 
amusement hall, taking up the whole of the two upper stories, also 
sleeping-rooms for employees in the wing. A subway 7x7 and 600 
feet long, of cement, connecting the different buildings, serves as 


a passageway and conduit for water and steam pipes and electric 
wires, 


Insane. 


TENNESSEE, 


No report. 


TEXAS. 
BY REV. R. C. BUCKNER, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The only legislation of any special importance that has been of 
ate enacted for the relief of unfortunates has been that under the 
provisions of which an asylum for epileptics is being established by 
the state. It has been located at Abilene on a tract of land contain- 
ing 640 acres, contiguous to the city. Plans have been adopted 
calling for the erection of 20 colony buildings, 10 for men and 10 
for women, each with a capacity for 25 patients and 2 attendants. 
The buildings will be of brick, steam heated and fire-proof. In 
addition there will be a central hospital and an administration build- 
ing. There will be a perfect system of water-works and sewerage. 
The buildings will differ from those of the New York Colony struct- 
ures only in modifications adapted to our climate. 

Our Prisoners’ Aid Association is doing no active work as yet, 
only as its president is called on personally by numerous released 
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prisoners needing assistance. The difficulty has been in interesting 
a sufficient number of suitable persons at any one place to constitute 
an executive committee. This will yet be overcome. 


DELINQUENTs, 


Criminals.— In prison, on state farms, and at other work outside 
of walls, about 4,500, with a moderate decrease over previous years. 


DEFECTIVES. 


Jnsane.— Three asylums, large and filled, at Austin, Terrell, San 
Antonio, all excellent buildings with modern conveniences; and 


everything is done for the comfort and improvement of the afflicted 
that money and science can do. 


DESTITUTES. 


The state makes no provisions for the care of the destitute, except 
orphan children; but many counties have “ poor-farms,” and several 
cities have hospitals for the poor and afflicted. 

The Buckner Orphans’ Home has established in the city of Dallas 
a Children’s Hospital for the treatment of maimed, deformed, and 
chronically diseased destitute children, whether orphans or not. The 
location is admirable, improvements modern, and is furnished with 
bath-rooms, operating-room, and every essential feature. A home 
for aged women is in operation at Dallas. 

Orphan Children. The Masonic fraternity has established an 
orphanage with splendid buildings at Fort Worth during the past 
year. 

The Dickson Colored Orphanage at Gilmer has just been estab- 
lished under favorable auspices, the only colored orphanage in 
Texas. Address R. C. Buckner, president, or W. L. Dickson, 
general superintendent, both of Dallas. 

There are thirteen other orphanages in the state, including the 
Methodist and the Odd Fellows at Corsicana, the Buckner Home at 
Dallas, Catholics at Galveston and at San Antonio. 

Rescue homes should have been mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. There are such institutions in operation in several cities in 
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Texas for the purpose of reclaiming and finding suitable homes and 
employment for such unfortunate women as can be induced to 
reform. 


UTAH. 
BY GRACE M. PADDOCK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no meeting of the legislature since the last report. 
The people of Utah have already donated more than $100,000 to 
the sufferers from the recent mining disaster at Scofield, Utah. 
During the year the Catholic orphanage in Salt Lake City has 
received a donation of $50,000 from Thomas Kearns. In the future 
it will be known as the Kearns Orphanage. I believe there is 
a sentiment in Utah in favor of the state caring for the insane. 


A. DELINQUENTS. 


Criminals,— The criminals in Utah are confined in the state peni- 
tentiary and the city and county jails. The population of the state 
prison at the last biennidl report was 171. The prison has a good 
library of 1,300 volumes. 

The Vicious— The Women’s Rescue Home, a private charity, 
located at Salt Lake City, cares for erring women and girls. With 
this exception there is no place but the jails for this class. 

Insubordinates.— The State Industrial School takes charge of in- 
subordinate children. At last report the population was 25,—1 girl 
and 24 boys. 


B. DEFECTIVES. 


Poor in Poorhouses— Salt Lake County supports a good alms- 
house. The population averages about 80. 

Destitute Children.— There are only two places for the care of 
destitute children in Utah, the Orphans’ Home, a private charitable 
institution, unsectarian, and the Kearns Orphanage, a Catholic insti- 
tution, both located at Salt Lake City. The Kearns Orphanage has 
at present a population of 85 children. ‘They are engaged in erect- 
ing a new orphanage, as the old one is very much overcrowded. 

The Sick and Injured.— There are two hospitals in Salt Lake City, 
the Holy Cross Hospital, Catholic, and the St. Mark’s Hospital, 
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Episcopalian. The Holy Cross Hospital will accommodate from 75 
to 80 patients, average number 60. Neither of these institutions is 
a charity, though both take some free patients. 


C. DEFECTIVES. 


The Blind.— The state supports a school for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, located at Ogden, Utah. This school averages about 20 
patients. I believe it is very well conducted. 

Feeble-minded Children.— There is no provision for this class. 

The Insane.—— Insane asylum population at last report, 273. 


VERMONT. 
BY J. EDWARD WRIGHT, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of legislature since last report. 

$125,000 was bequeathed to the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, in 
Montpelier, by the late John E. Hubbard. 

Public sentiment is largely in favor of state care of the insane. 

More effort is made to do away, as far as possible, with all me- 
chanical restraint in the hospital for the insane. 

There has been no noteworthy change from statistics of last 
report. The number of insane in the state hospital is 525 ; in Brattle- 
boro Retreat, 175. Total, 700. But I am told that there are more 
than the total (700) mentioned above, in homes, private institutions, 
and poorhouses. 


VIRGINIA. 
BY WILLIAM FRANCIS DREWRY, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Appropriations were made to enlarge the accommodations at the 
state hospitals for the white and the colored insane, though not 
enough to meet the requirements of these unfortunates. A determined 
fight was made to have the state prison enlarged and improved, but 
without avail. A bill providing for the establishment of a colony for 
sane epileptics, carrying an appropriation of $35,000, passed the 
Senate almost unanimously ; but, owing to the lateness in the session, 
it failed to get to a vote in the House, though a personal canvas 
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showed that a majority of the members favored it. A reformatory 
for colored youths was chartered, and a small appropriation made 
toward its maintenance. This worthy project is being fostered by 
private charity. The law regulating commitment of the insane was so 
amended that it requires a judge of court or one justice of the peace 
and two physicians to adjudge one insane. 

The sentiment in Virginia respecting the care of the insane is that 
they should have good, kind care and best professional treatment, 
that as far as possible they should be taken promptly to the state 
hospitals, and not permitted to remain in jails and county poorhouses ; 
that the state should continue the policy of controlling the care and 
treatment of the insane, and by no means permit the establishment 
of local institutions such as exist in one of the north-western states. 
There is no desire or disposition to change the present methods of 
caring for the insane, except to elevate the standard in every way 
possible whenever the finances of the state will admit of it. 


A. DELINQUENTs. 


At end of last fiscal year the population of the penitentiary was 
distributed as follows: In penitentiary: white men, 222; colored 
men, 981; white women, 2; colored women, 58; total, 1,263. At 
state farm: white men, 56; colored men, 197; total, 253. At other 
places, 28 colored men. ‘Total convicts, 1,544. 

A reformatory for white youths is located near Richmond city, where 
more than 100 boys are cared for, trained in industrial occupations, 
etc. A reformatory for colored youths has recently been opened near 
the city of Richmond. In several cities the law provides for the em- 
ployment of a number of law-breakers on the public works, etc. 


B. DEsTITUTES. 


The poor and destitute are comfortably, though very plainly, cared 
for in almshouses. Nearly every county and city has its own alms- 
house. There are no available data as to the number in the poor- 
houses. 

Destitute children are cared for in various asylums conducted by 
private organizations, religious organizations, secret offers, etc. 

The injured and indigent sick always get accommodations and 
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treatment in the various hospitals in the cities and many of the 
towns. 


C. DEFECTIVEs. 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, at Staunton, had last 
session 137 deaf pupils and 58 blind ones; total, 195. At this time, 
there are over 200 pupils in the school. The school is supported 
principally by the state (being a state institution). 

Vo state provision for feeble-minded children, they being looked 
after by private charity organizations, etc. 

The Jnsane— 2,800 insane in state hospitals. There are probably 
20 or 30 in county poorhouses. There are 250 insane throughout 
the state for whom there is no room in the state hospitals now. 


WASHINGTON. 
No report. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS C, MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Home for Incurables at Huntington has been opened, and is 
filling up rapidly, thus providing for a class that has not been 
properly cared for heretofore. Although the building for the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Salem is incomplete, it is in use; and 45 girls 
have been admitted, some of whom have been placed in good homes. 
Girls from eight to eighteen years of age are received, and, besides 
receiving instruction in the common branches, are taught housekeep- 
ing and other means of earning a living. 

Among the improvements at the insane asylum at Weston recently, 
are a new modern bakery and an annex to the colored hospital. An 
annex will soon be needed at the Spencer Asylum, for which provi- 
sion will doubtless be made. 

Under the efficient supervision of Mr. S. A. Hawk, warden, the 
state penitentiary at Moundsville has become almost self-sustaining ; 
and the discipline has reached a good degree of perfection. 
Hygienic conditions seem to be fair at all our institutions, as the 
death-rate is low. 
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The corner-stone for a new building for the Boys’ Reform School 
at Pruntytown will be laid soon, and additional grounds and equip- 
ment provided for. 

An effort will be made at the next legislature to separate the blind 
from the deaf and dumb, all of whom*have heretofore been cared for 
in the one institution at Romney. 

Since its organization a little more than a year ago, the Children’s 
Home Society has found homes in good families for more than 100 
destitute children ; and this good work has just begun. 

Taken altogether, we think West Virginia is making good progress 
in her efforts to care for her destitute and delinquent classes. 

I have not received full statistics from all the institutions, but ap- 
proximately they are about as follows : — 

Hospital for the Jnsane— At Weston, 945 whites, 68 colored ; 
at Spencer, 389. Total, 1,402. 

Home for the Incurables, about 100; Industrial School for Girls, 
30; Reform School for Boys, about 175; deaf and dumb, about 
135. 

Penitentiary.— White males, 359; colored, 216; females, 14. 
Total, 589. 


WISCONSIN. 


No report. 


WYOMING. 


No report. 


CANADA, 
BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY CUMMINGS, 


It is a most encouraging fact that the important subject of the care 
of the aged and infirm poor seems to be attracting more of the 
attention of thinking people, besides the workers connected with 
charitable institutions, than was formerly the case. It is also a 
matter for the deepest thankfulness that the vagrancy act of the 


Dominion has at last been amended, so that it is no longer a disgrace 
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to our country that an aged person who has committed no offence 
against the law, save that of poverty, can be treated as a criminal and 
committed to jail as a vagrant. For several years the National 
Council of Women have petitioned the government through the 
several ministers of justice in turn for this amendment,— Hon. Mr. 
Dickey, Hon. Oliver Monet, and Hon. Mr. Mills; and, while each 
minister acknowledged the necessity for the same, and incorporated 
it in a bill, by a strange fatality, each session, the amendment was 
not reached before the House adjourned, until the last session had 
also almost neared its end, when the amendment aforesaid was finally 
passed, and has therefore become law. 

The National Council of Women of Canada have felt for several 
years past that, as their work was to be that of “ mothering ”’ those 
whom in any way they could aid, that class of the community which 
may be designated as “the aged and infirm poor” should especially 
claim their attention. 

For this reason one of the standing committees of the Council is 
that on “the care of the aged and infirm poor”; and in each local 
council throughout the Dominion a sub-committee of ladies assists 
the standing committee by furnishing them with any particulars bear- 
ing on the subject. 

By this means a great deal of valuable information has been gath- 
ered, some of which, as briefly as possible, I will try to outline. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


There are in Ontario 40 houses of refuge and 18 county homes for 
the poor; but the number must be largely increased to make provi- 
sion for those who are now in the jails. 

Toronto.— The number of aged and infirm poor who last June were 
in the 5 institutions into which they are received is as follows: 
House of Industry, 243; House of Providence, 691; Aged Woman’s 
Home, 57; the Church Home, 35; Old Folks’ Home, 23. Total, 
1,049. At the same time the number of aged and infirm poor who 
have been committed to the city jail as vagrants averages 25. The 
cost of living per capita in the said institutions is: House of Indus- 
try, $1.50 per week; House of Providence, $0.50 to $2.00 per week; 
Aged Woman’s Home, $7 to $12 a month; Church Home, $5 to 
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$16 a month; Old Folks’ Home, $5 upwards per month. Through 
the kindness of some generous people weekly excursions on the water 
or to the country have been provided for some of the aged poor this 
summer, similar to the children’s fresh air outings, and have been a 
source of great pleasure to those who have shared them. The poor in 
the neighboring county are cared for in the county poorhouse. Out- 
door relief is given by the House of Industry, the City Relief, and 
directly by the Municipal Council through a paid agent. In the jail 
the aged and infirm poor, who have been committed under the 
vagrancy act, do not wear prison garb, and are given what is known 
as hospital fare. Several of the aged poor have been recommitted 
many times, some even committing some slight breach of the law in 
order to be sent back to jail. The fact that the warden is kind and 
sympathetic may, in a measure, account for the fact that some of 
these old people look upon the jail as a home. 

Hamilton.— In the House of Refuge the poor are housed by the 
municipality and receive the usual government grant. Poor from the 
neighborhood are frequently sent to the Refuge, and are paid for by 
the municipality wherein they resided. In the jail the aged and 
infirm vagrants are treatéd as to food and dress as are the other 
prisoners. Many prefer to be committed to the jail for the winter, so 
as to have their liberty during the summer months, as it is sometimes 
difficult for those who have left of their own desire to re-enter the 
Refuge. 

London.— An aged people’s home receives both men and women. 
It has a government grant, and is under the supervision of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The city has a Poor Relief 
Officer and Inspector, whose duties are to inspect and relieve 
deserving cases from the City Poor Fund. Many charitably disposed 
citizens help poor men through giving them coupons to the Salvation 
Army Workman’s Hotel. Through the Charities Organization, the 
Young Men’s Christiah Association, and the King’s Daughters, also, 
the poor are relieved ; and work is provided by means of the potato 
patch and wood-cutting schemes. The Children’s Aid Society, too, 
s often the means, through the Inspector, of obtaining assistance for 
the city’s poor. 

Kingston— The municipality gives a yearly grant of $700, and the 
use of a building, for the House of Industry, which is aided by a 
grant from the provincial government and private subscriptions, 
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During the last eighteen months several men and women were com- 
mitted to jail as vagrants without any charge against them of law- 
breaking. An effort has been made to establish a poorhouse for 
Kingston and the adjoining counties. 

Winnipeg.— No poorhouses exist, as the charitable institutions are 
able to deal with all cases that require relief. In Manitoba, as in 
Ontario, no law exists to compel relatives who are in a position to do 
so to maintain their needy relations. 

Mrs. Bryce Convenor of the Winnipeg sub-committee says: 
“Quite a number of old people, particularly old women, are gathering 
into our city; and it is becoming a problem what to do with them, 
for they object so strongly to going into an institution. When they 
are infirm, they are sent to the Home for Incurables. Sometimes in 
winter the City Relief Committee has to supply one single old 
woman in a room with as much fuel as would warm a dozen and do 
their cooking as well; and it is sometimes proposed to put four of 
them to live together in one apartment or small house. It is sad to 
find that sometimes the relatives of old people plan to get the city to 
pay for keeping those they are under a moral obligation to support.” 

Ottawa.— Has several institutions where the aged poor are cared 
for, and outdoor relief is given by the Associated Charities. 

Rat Portage-— The aged poor are cared for by such organizations 
as the Relief Committee in connection with the Humane Society, 
assisted with municipal grants. Should they be committed to jail, 
they are treated as are the other prisoners. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Montreal_— Montreal reports that, while no provision for the care 
of the aged poor is made by the municipality, the Roman Catholic 
church provides the Grey Nunnery, the St. Bridget’s House of 
Refuge, the Hospital St. Vincent de Paul, and numerous other 
institutions, and, also, in some cases provides a kind of insurance by 
which the poor help to provide beforehand for such a shelter. The 
Jewish community, through the Hebrew Young Men’s and Ladies’ 
Societies, provide by private subscription for the support of their 
aged poor, who, for the most part, are boarded out. The principal 
Protestant institutions are the House of Industry and Refuge, the 
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Ladies’ Benevolent Society, which takes in old women; and the 
churches often support their poor in these institutions. The various 
national societies also look after their own poor. The boarding-out 
system, except in the case of the Jewish poor, is not adopted in Mon- 
treal, as it is almost exclusively in the rest of the province of Quebec. 
In the Montreal jail were found poor people placed there under the 
vagrancy act, the governor stating that many of them preferred the 
temporary shelter of the jail in the winter, in order to be free to go 
where they pleased in the summer, when it is easier for them to 
procure at least a bare subsistence. Among this number were also 
a certain proportion of senile imbeciles who cannot be legally com- 
mitted to hospitals for the insane, and who therefore remain in jail, 
being recommitted every six months, if there is no room for them in 
benevolent institutions. 

In the other part of the province of Quebec the boarding out 
system is so generally provided that to the inquiry made of thirteen 
of the sheriffs of county jails only two cases of the aged poor in these 
penal institutions were reported. The old people so boarded out 
are well treated, as a rule, as it is believed by the Habitants that a 
special blessing comes upon the house where one of these old 
paupers lives. 


Quebec— There is no municipality poorhouse in that city, but 
four institutions belong to the Roman Catholic church and to other 
philanthropic societies. In that province the legislature gives grants 
of from $200 to $300, to assist the institutes named. 

For the Quebec sub-committee Mademoiselle Routhier reports the 
fact that a priest of the Roman Catholic church, having made a 
visitation of the province of Quebec in order to investigate the 
condition of the aged and infirm poor, has since his return preached 
some sermons on the subject that have attracted a great deal of 
attention. The provision made for the care of these people he con- 
siders to be quite inadequate, especially for people of feeble mind. 
In some villages he found there were as many as 15 of the latter 
class of defectives unattended, and a real misery to themselves and, 
others. As a result of his inquiries, the archbishop has authorized 
the establishment of another institution for the care of the infirm 
poor, 
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PRINCE EpDWARD’s ISLAND PROVINCE. 


Charlottetown.— No provision is made by the municipality for the 
care of the class named. ‘Two small houses, the gift of a private 
individual, are used for that purpose, but are quite inadequate. 

There is a government poorhouse for the province, but it is inade- 
quate for the purpose. Of the 60 inmates, many are idiot and 


imbecile persons. There are no private wards, so sick and well are 
all together. 


Nova Scorita PROVINCE. 


Halifax.— In the city of Halifax a well-managed municipal poor 
asylum, and in the county of Halifax a farm for the poor, provide 
good accommodation for the aged and infirm poor who by the law of 
Nova Scotia are never committed to jail as vagrants. The pro- 
vincial legislature does not give grants for the erection of poor- 
houses. Outdoor relief is supplied by voluntary subscriptions,— 
voluntary in the fullest sense, because they are unsolicited,— and the 
fund so supplied is administered by a city official. 


New BRUNSWICK PROVINCE. 


St. John.— There are county poorhouses, charitable institutions, 
and the poor are also farmed out by auction to the lowest bidder. 
An effort is being made to increase the number of poorhouses. It 
is proposed that neighboring counties join together in the erection 
of such institutions, where the population is sparse. Overseers of the 
poor are appointed; and outside relief is given, when needed, from 
public funds by the Almshouse Commission, after strict investigation. 


The legislature gives no financial assistance to the poorhouses in this 
province. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PROVINCE. 


Victoria.— There is a Municipal Old Man’s Home for those over 
sixty years of age who have lived a certain number of years in the 
city. A home for old women is partially supported by the munici- 
‘pality. The Friendly Help Society and the Benevolent Society also 
care for the aged poor. There is no law compelling those who 
should do so to care for their aged poor. 
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Vancouver.— In this comparatively new city there has been no 
occasion as yet for the erection of a poorhouse, as the isolated cases 
of aged poor people are cared for by the charitably disposed. 

Mrs. Hill, on behalf of the New Westminster sub-committee, makes 
the following report: ‘“ As far as we know, there is no provision 
made on the mainland of British Columbia for our poor, aged, and 
infirm women. At Kamloops there is a home for men, and at the 
Royal Columbian Hospital in our city there is provision made for 
them, where they are cared for at the expense of the provincial gov- 
ernment; but for the poor women there is nothing. The local coun- 
cil have cared for those cases that we have known of ; and, fortunately, 
they were few.” 

A very cheering report is made by Mrs. Cameron, of Vernon, who 
says: “I fear I have no report to send concerning the care of the 
aged and infirm poor, for so very little of that comes under our notice, 
Vernon is a city of nearly all young people; and any case of want or 
infirmity, which is very, very rare, is always attended to by the sev- 
eral churches.” 

A fact that became apparent from the reports received in this way 
was the cause of further investigation. While in Ontario and in 
some of the other provinces is the sad story of the commitment of the 
aged poor to jail for no other crime save that of poverty, it was 
found that in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 


New Brunswick,.and Quebec, such a state of things was practically 
unheard of. On looking into the matter, it was discovered that an : 


excellent law exists in these provinces, which makes it compulsory 
upon the relatives of the poor to contribute to their maintenance, 


when they are in a position to do so, That there should be any . 


need of such a law is, indeed, a blot on the Christianity of the day; 
but that the need is, unfortunately, a very real one, all charity work- 
ers well know. 

The local councils.of Ontario have therefore petitioned the Ontario 
legislature to enact such a law for this province. The premier 
received the deputation very kindly, and has since written concerning 
the matter, “I shall be very glad if some time the relief so strongly 
pressed upon us by the local councils can be afforded.” 


{ § 
\ 
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CUBA. 


BY M. R. SUAREZ, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT DEPARTMENT OF 
CHARITIES, HAVANA, 


Notes from Cuban Relief Department— Cuba, in former days and 
prior to the revolution of 1895, had comparatively few cases of 
chronic paupers and a small percentage of professional beggars on 
the island, more especially around Havana and its provinces. Within 
the limits of the city of Havana proper, as in every other large city, 
there was a goodly number of poor people, who, although barely able 
to eke out an existence, were not a burden on the government. ‘The 
condition of affairs in this respect was better in the outlying rural 
districts than with the city poor, whose needs were greater and 
sources of provision less. ‘There also existed the larger and more 
important element of the middle class of well-to-do families, who, al- 
though not of independent means, lived in comparative ease and 
comfort through provisions made by men of the families in their re- 
spective pursuits. 

One significant fact merits special attention in connection with this 
latter class of people, and will, in many instances, account for their 
present condition. As a general thing, this class of people had let 
life slip along, regardless of all economic principles. The natural 
resources of the country, its great wealth, the facilities for earning a 
livelihood, together with the characteristic peculiarities of the race, 
were facts not likely to cultivate that spirit of thrift and foresight 
so necessary to insure against future reverses. Such families were 
fostered by the care of a father, brother, or son, whose work once 
stopped, the whole domestic structure would crumble to ruin. Then, 
too, for some years back an economic crisis had been threatened, 
owing to the low price of sugar. Business became slack, and the 
enervating influences of general discontent permeated all classes of 
society. 

Subsequently the revolution of 1895 loomed up, and a period of 
trying ordeals began for every one, and a great number of self- 
supporting families left for the field. The war with its violence and 
long train of horrors shook the whole community from its very founda- 
tion. A general paralyzation of business followed. People emigrated 
in great numbers. Prisons were filled, and the rural folk were con- 
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centrated into towns, and misery reigned supreme. Many of the 
wealthier families lost their homes and properties, thereby becoming 
bankrupt; the poor became beggars; and the well-to-do, after selling 
the remnants of their belongings, became destitute. 

Such was the condition of affairs on the first day of American 
occupancy of this province. Some 17,000 to 20,000 persons, of both 
sexes and of all ages and conditions in life, roamed around the city, 
either destitute, sick, or starving. It was then that General Ludlow, 
ably seconded by Captain Greble, initiated the relief of the destitute, 
and organized a complete and perfect system of relief service ; and it i 
can well be said that the department commander, although at that ig 
time overwhelmed with other pressing and important duties, took ¥ 
the time to’ lend this most humane work his attention and earnest 
support. wt 


First, acting under instructions from the department commander, 
emergency rations from the subsistence department were issued for 
the immediate relief of the department through the various commands 
of the city guards. In the mean time the various orphan asylums, 
homes, and other charitable institutions were visited; and their needs, 
as well as those of the destitute of the city and outlying rural districts, 
were ascertained and reported to the department commander. 

On Jan. 25, 1899, General Order No. 5, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Havana, was issued; and the relief work throughout the 
department was formally established, Captain Greble being placed in 
charge. The amount of work done, and the devotion and kindness 
displayed by the latter in personally caring for and attending to the 4 
needs of the destitute of Havana and outlying rural districts, cannot 
well be known without being appreciated. 

The general office of Cuban relief work was at first located at 
La Punta, one of the extreme ends of the town; and five relief sta- 
tions were established at various points of the city, namely: Relief 
Station No. 1, at Belascoain and Zanja Streets; Relief Station No. 4 
2, at Castillo de la Punta; Relief Station No. 3, at Campo Marte; 4 
Relief Station No. 4, at Vedado; Relief Station No. 5, at Quinta . 
de Hijiene, in Cerro. The city was divided into five districts; and 
temporary stations were established at Campo Cabafia, and the 
camps of the artillery barracks at the reservoir and at Jesus del 
Monte. Rations were issued from the temporary stations by the 
artillery officers. The destitute of Regla and Guanabocoa were 
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relieved by the alcaldes of those towns, to whom rations in bulk 
were sent by wagon trains. The other outlying towns in the de- 
partment had their destitute and sick cared for by officers specially , 
detailed for that work, who were sent out at stated periods in charge 
of wagon trains, the system adopted being that an officer would be 
sent through those outlying districts to take the names of all destitute 
in the section he was to cover. 


From Jan. 16, 1899, to June 30, 1899, the following rations were 
issued : — 


Through relief stations to the poor of Havanna . . ... . . « 1,292,800 
To charitable institutions and hospitals . . . . . . . « + + + 103,900 
To the following towns in the department : 
Guanabocoa, Regla, Luyano, Santa Maria del Rosario, Cotorro, 
San Francisco de Paula, and other small towns, from wagon 
trains . 


Total. 


247,000 


1,643,700 


During the above period a monthly average of 240,000 rations 
were issued, at a cost of about $21,000, this amount feeding about 
58,526 families, composed of about 199,246 persons. 

The relief service has not only been fruitful in feeding the hungry 
and saving many lives, but has, along with public sanitation, been a 
very important factor in bringing down the high rate of mortality 
shown by statistics at the beginning of 1899, a decrease of over fifty 
per cent. being noticed in the mortality list for December, 1899, 
compared with January preceding. 

By July and August of 1899 the condition of affairs had so ma- 
terially changed that most of the indigent of the locality had gained 
physical strength, and many of them had found work. Therefore, a 
movement was made toward sifting out certain cases; and the 
number of rations was cut down to about 150,000 per month, at a 
cost of about $15,000. By September only a few men, who were 
either too old to work or who were sick and had families to support, 
remained on the destitute list. Women who were found to be work- 
ing were dropped from the list; but there still remained a number 
of destitute widows, young women, girls, and boys. Rations were 
further cut down to about 70,000 per month, charitable institutions 
and asylums included. Since October, when this department began 
the purchase of rations from funds appropriated fo that purpose 
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from the customs of the island, to Dec. 31, 1899, the expense of 
the department has been about $6,000. 

In September, Relief Station No. 2, at La Punta, was closed, this 
with a view to bringing the work of the department to its proper 
limit and as an initial step toward the gradual disappearance of all 
the relief stations, the last one being discontinued from Dec. 31. 
1899. 

At the closing of the relief stations the list of destitute showed 328 
male adults, old, sick, or unemployed; 2,226 female adults; and 
3,429 orphan children, of both sexes, aged from one to twelve years. 

To counteract the tendency among the indigents to pauperization, 
which was becoming developed, owing to the time they had been 
wholly dependent upon government support, and to oblige them to 
seek some means of self-support, this department on Jan. 1, 1900, 
with the sanction of the department commander, determined to re- 
organize the service in such manner that only the really deserving 
cases should be relieved. The work is now carried on in this way: 
after a thorough investigation made of each case, only the ex- 
tremely destitute ones are attended to, and all possibility of mis- 
placed charity is carefully avoided. By this means the expense of the 
department has been very materially decreased, to about $3,500 per 
month, all items included. 

The question now to be considered is the disposition of the able- 
bodied destitute, widows and orphans, and permanent relief for the 
old and infirm, and of that class of poor, weak creatures who will 
always be dependent upon the public. Orphan girls are partially 
provided for by existing asylums, and another large institution 
opened in Compostela Street under the auspices of the military 
governor of Havana. As yet no adequate provision has been made 
for orphan boys; but it is understood that a project for a school of 
ample capacity, similar to that to be opened in Compostela Street 
for girls, is being considered by the military commander of the 
island, General Wood. Such an institution would be very much in 
order, as would also the establishment of an eleemosynary institution, 
or almshouse; suitable for the needs of the class of people above 
referred to. 

There still remains a fair percentage of destitute families belong- 
ing to the better class, who feel their situation keenly, and who have 
been forced to accept charity only after the most trying circumstances. 
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Among this class are found women of refinement and education, 
who, although having accomplishments, lack the means and oppor- 
tunity of using them to advantage. 

There are others, too, able-bodied and skilled in various domestic 
arts, as sewing, embroidering, cigarette-making, etc. ‘These women, 
on account of the scarcity of worl, are unable to earn a subsistence, 
and consequently find the struggle beyond their resources. As the 
supply of this class of labor at present greatly exceeds the demand, 
they will have to drift along for a time until the condition of the 
country so adjusts itself as to offer a more profitable field for their 
labor. 

Work in Havana is scarce and at the same time unremunerative, 
and women who have been unaccustomed to work find the fact the 
more aggravating on account of their inexperience and lack of that 
skill in labor which always has a better and readier demand. Per- 
haps some sort of co-operative workshops might be established with 
the government support, and some well-organized system of a labor 
exchange for women, which would be the means of helping the will- 
ing class to get work. The field for women workers has heretofore 
been quite limited in Cuba, and they have not been trained to work 
their way in the world; and, under the present unfavorable circum- 
stances, adversity comes hard to them. They lack the courage and 
spirit to cope with such hardships, and it will be some time before 
they can be brought to realize their position and gain sufficient con- 
fidence in themselves to go before the world to earn a livelihood. 
But the education and improvement which will naturally follow the 
new condition of matters, along with the stern persuasion these peo- 
ple will feel toward coming forward in the struggle for life, will be the 
real factors in working out this problem of ameliorating the condition 
of the working class of women. 

When the men realize the fact that agriculture offers them the only 
really profitable field for labor, and decide to go into the country, 
leaving the women to take their places in the city, a much better con- 
dition of affairs will exist. 

That the poor of Havana duly appreciate what has been done for 
them by the American authorities and people is apparent, and on 
many occasions evidences of their gratitude have been noted. The 
poor people generally prefer work to rations, as by this means they 
are assured lodgings. 
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At present the Department of Charities for the Island of Cuba has 
been established by General Wood, in order to organize the charities 
of the island. Major E. St. J. Greble, a hard worker and noble 
man, has been put in direct charge of this work. Mr. Homer Folks, 
of New York, has been invited by the military authorities of Cuba to 
co-operate in the organization of these services; and he is at present 
lending the department the valuable assistance of his counsel, his wide 
experience in such matters, and his brilliant intellect. 


MEXICO. 
BY DR, PLUTARCO ORNELAS. 


Mexico, as an independent and free country, has but recently been 
born. With the epic struggle which began in 1810 and ended in 1821, 
she conquered her independence; with the long series of civil wars 
that followed, up to the establishment of the Constitution of 1857, 
with its amendments now in force, she conquered her liberty; and, 
with the advent of General Diaz to the government of the republic in 
1876, those two conquests were affirmed and a third one added,— the 
conquest of peace. 

The Constitutional party, with its Bill of Rights and programme of 
civil liberty, gained at last the victory, at the cost of much blood 
and untold suffering. 

The Constitution of 1857 became the rule of the country, thus 
completing its organization into a federal republic. This document, 
like the one signed by the patriots of 1776 at Philadelphia, and which 
is the pride of the great American people, awakens also the pride of 
every good son of Mexico, it being, with reference to civil rights, as 
just and as humane a code as any ever written for the good of man, 
Says the Constitution : — 


Article 1. The Mexican people recognize that the rights of man 
are the basis and the sole object of social institutions. 

Art. 2. In the Republic all are born free. Slaves who set foot 
upon the national territory recover, by that aet alone, their liberty, 
and have a right to the protection of the laws. 

Art. 3. Instruction is free. 

Art. 4. Every man is free to adopt the professional, industrial pur- 
suit or occupation which suits him, the same being useful and honor- 
able, and to avail himself of its products. 


A 
$ 
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Art. 5. No one shall be obliged to render personal services without 
just compensation and without his full consent. 

Art. 6. The expression of ideas is free except in case it attacks 
morality, the rights of a third party, provokes some crime or misde- 
meanor, or disturbs public order. 

Art. 7. The liberty to write and to publish writings on any subject 
whatsoever is inviolable. 

Art. 8. The right of petition, exercised in writing, in a peaceful 
and respectful manner, is inviolable. 

Art. 9. No one may be deprived of the right peacefully to assemble 
or unite with others for any lawful object whatsoever. 

Art. ro. Every man has a right to possess and carry arms for his 
security and legitimate defence. 

Art. 11. Every man has a right to enter and go out of the Repub- 
lic, to travel through its territory and change his residence without 
the necessity of a letter of security, passport, safe conduct, or other 
similar requisite. ; 

Art. 12. There are not, nor shall there be recognized in the 
Republic, titles of nobility or prerogatives or hereditary honors. 

Art. 13. In the Mexican Republic no one may be judged by special 
law nor by special tribunals. 

Art. 14. No retroactive law shall be enacted. 

Art. 15. Treaties shall never be made for the extradition of politi- 
cal offences nor for extradition of slaves. 

Art. 16. No one may be molested in his person, family, domicile, 
papers, and possessions except in virtue of an order written by com- 
petent authority. 

Art. 17. No one may be arrested for debts of a purely civil char- 
acter. 

Art. 18. Imprisonment shall take place only for crimes which 
deserve corporal punishment. 

Art. 19. No detention shall exceed the term of three days, unless 
justified by a writ showing cause of imprisonment and other requi- 
sites which the law establishes. 

Art. 20. In every criminal trial the accused shall have the follow- 
ing guarantees : — 

1. That the grounds of the proceedings and the name of the 
accuser, if there shall be one, shall be made known to him. 

2. That his preparatory declaration shall be taken within forty- 
eight hours, counting from the time he may be placed at the disposal 
of the judge. ; 

3. That he shall be confronted with the witnesses who testify 
against him. 

4. That he shall be furnished with the data which he requires and 
which appear in the process, in order to prepare for his defence. 

5. That he shall be heard in defence by himself or by counsel, or 
by both, as he may desire. In case he could have no one to defend 
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him, a list of official defenders shall be presented to him, in order 
that he may choose one or more who may suit him. 


Art. 21. The application of penalties, properly so called, belongs 
exclusively to the judicial authority. 

Art. 22. Punishments by mutilation and infamy, by branding, 
flogging, the bastinado, torture of whatever kind, excessive fines, con- 


fiscation of property, or any other unusual or extraordinary penalties, 
shall be forever prohibited. 


Art. 23. In order to abolish the penalty of death, the administra- 
tive power is charged to establish, as soon as possible, a penitentiary 
system. 

Art. 24. No criminal proceedings may have more than three 
instances. No one shall be tried twice for the same offence, whether 


by the judgment he be absolved or condemned. ‘The practice of 
absolving from the instance is abolished. 


This chapter is the truest revelation’of the social station of the 
Mexican people, and no pen can decry it no matter what the dictates 
of prejudice or administration may be toward a country which has 
known how to gain liberty and is determined to cultivate those civic 
virtues that give cohesion to society, protection to the hearth, and 
contentment to man. 

If Mexico had done nothmg else for the common good of society 
than to proclaim liberty for man, freedom for the slave, and life for 
the guilty, that he may be punished in accordance with the wish of 
God, only master of life and death, and the true spirit of the human 
laws, this alone would be its legitimate title to enter the temple of 
human charity as one of its worthy votaries, and to take the place 
she occupies in the communion of modern civilized nations, 


PuBLic AND PRIVATE CHARITIES OF MEXICo. 


With that growth and development, which I cannot follow in its 
innumerable details in these brief notes, has grown, pari passu, the 
work of public and private charity, that finds in a highly philosophi- 
cal and humanitary foundation of republican institutions a field 
most richly prepared. The modest hand of charity has labored 
incessantly ; and there has been no period in the history of Mexico 
in which its work of love and self-denial has not been felt in 
that country, sensitizing the heart and the mind of the Mexicans 
until that virtue of all virtues has become an attribute as natural 
and inseparable from their organization as their patriotism that has 
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distinguished them in their struggle for self-government and civil 
rights. 

The individual examples of charity grew in this instance to be the 
amplest manifestation of a whole nation, inspired by the love of God, 
the creator of man and author of liberty. True fraternity among 
men, says Renan, is created by charity, not by religious faith. 

Mexico counts a number of illustrious benefactors of the poor, who 
have built beneficent institutions and endowed them with resources 
for their permanent support; and the country, although still at work 
in the colossa! task of its reconstruction, devotes no lesser part of 
that incessant labor to the work of charity and correction, which are 
a necessary complement. 

The foundation of hospitals has been one of the most practical and 
early fruits of charity, and in the history of Mexico they are coetane- 
ous with the conquest. 

Although strongly tempted to follow here the history of these in- 
stitutions, I could not do it without entering largely into the field of 
science, which is not my purpose in this paper exclusively devoted to 
introduce Mexico, my beloved country, to this National Conference of 
Charities and Correction of the great and noble people of the United 
States, as one of those countries where charity, in all its manifesta- 
tions, has had a profound and extensive echo, and where that, the 
noblest virtue that can ever dwell in the heart of man, has revealed 
itself in the establishment of beneficent institutions, which, if not as 
large and as numerous as those of larger and more populous coun- 
tries, tend, in their aims and their organization, to be equal to the 
best ever erected for the alleviation of suffering humanity and the 
improveient of perverted man. 

Correction, which falls more directly under the dominion of the 
- public administration than under the dominion of public and private 
charity, has attained in Mexico a remarkable state of development in 
its practice as well as in the legislative and judicial principles under- 
lying it, trusting to education and public instruction as the main 
agency. 

You will gather an accurate and correct idea of the future of this 
branch of moral reform in Mexico when I quote from the work of the 
eminent writer, Zayas Enriquez, some of President Diaz’s own 
thoughts on the subject. “The diffusion of learning,” says the 
illustrious statesman, “ being an inestimable boon to all people and 
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under all circumstances, becomes a glaring necessity and a question 
of life and death for nations that are to be governed by democratic 
institutions or who are so inclined. ... 

“ Let us think how much it costs society to support an ignorant man, 
living in idleness and in vice, whom it has to keep in jail, care for at 
the hospital, lodge in the asylum, and bury free in the common grave ; 
how much that man consumes, how much he destroys, and how much 
he avoids to produce, being at all times a negative social value, if 
not a detractive agent on account of his perniciousness! If compari- 
son is made, it will be seen that it is cheaper to educate a scientific 
agriculturist than to support a beggar, much more economical to 
turn out a physician than a bandit. ‘The present government has so 
understood it, and the governors of the state have also understood it ; 
and that is why we notice to-day an extraordinary and powerful move- 
ment in favor of public instruction, from one end of the country to 
the other,— not only in what refers to the increase of scholars attend- 
ing them, but also to their organization, their material, and their in- 
structing personnel; the old methods having been abandoned, there 
is being established everywhere, by law, a free, laic, and obligatory 
system of public schools.” , 

Returning to public charities, it is gratifying to refer to the wel- 
come the country has accorded the law of the 5th of June, 1899, with 
which the institutions founded by private legacies have received a 
new and powerful stimulus. This law restores to these institutions 
their moral personality or judicial capacity, and exempts their funds 
from federal taxation, organizing upon very sound basis the inter- 
vention which the government is to have upon them, in order to 
sufficiently guarantee to the benefactors the faithful compliance of 
their wishes. This law delegates the immediate care of the chari- 
table establishments and associations to a board of commission of 
private citizens. The first of these commissions has been installed, 
and has commenced its important labors. There is much good ex- 
pected from the effects of this law. 


PuBLIC CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The public institutions of charity supported by the government of 
the Federal District are Juarez Hospital, San Andres Hospital, a 
Maternity and Infants’ Hospital, an insane asylum for men, an in- 
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sane asylum for women, a homeopathic national hospital, one 
orphans’ home, one industrial school for orphans, and one paupers’ 
asylum. 

In all these institutions the latest scientific improvements have 
been introduced, as well as those methods that experience has sug- 
gested to attain the best care, treatment, and education of the 
inmates. ‘The supply of food is made through a central provision 
store, under the immediate care of the Department of the Interior, 
distributing on an average 1,500,000 rations a year; that is, 125,000 a 
month, or 4,100 daily. This service alone favorably illustrates the 
importance of public charity at the City of Mexico. 

Alive to the scientific progress of the day, the federal government 
has undertaken and begun the construction of a general hospital, 
after the most approved plans, and due attention to the service it has 
to render, and with the purpose of concentrating, as far as practi- 
cable, the dispensaries of the capital into one general hospital. 

All the states of the republic show a commendable zeal in sup- 
porting, continually improving their old institutions of charity, and in 
founding new ones, in which a most creditable exhibition is made, 
not only of philanthropy on the part of the citizens, but of active 
endeavor on the part of their respective governments, this develop- 
ment being more conspicuous, of course, in those states and cities 
better supplied with the elements of public and private wealth. 

The state of Jalisco, one of the largest in the republic, prides 
itself, and very justly, on the extent and quality of its hospitals, 
asylums, and reformatory schools. Of these institutions there are 20 
in Guadalajara, its capital, alone, and 1 penitentiary; 10 in other 
of its main cities, and 3 to be built with a recent legacy. 

As a matter of illustration, I will quote briefly from some important 
reports I owe to the courtesy of the governors of several states in the 
republic. 

Bethlehem Hospital, the main one in Guadalajara, capital of Ja- 
lisco, was founded, as already stated, in 1787 by Dr. Antonio Alcalde, 
a Catholic bishop, who spent not only his large fortune, but the 
largest part of his life in public charities. It is a large institution, 
with a capacity of 1,000 beds, which are not all occupied, except in 
times of epidemics. At present there are 600 patients. The building 
is situated in the outskirts of the city, and is 200 metres long by 150 
wide. Its architecture is plain, but handsome and imposing. It is 
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divided into six wards, convergent to a large central vestibule, and 
separated by carefully cultivated gardens. Recently six more wards 
have been added, three devoted to maternity and three to children. 
It contains, besides, two departments for the insane of the two sexes 
respectively, a hydrotherapic department, a pharmaceutical labora- 
tory, and the required ampitheatres for autopsies and clinical instruc- 
tion. Its management is in the hands of the Executive of the state, 
with whose advice the superintendent, physicians, and all the 
necessary help is appointed, and the expenses made. The /ersonne/ 
consists of 1 medical director and ro attending physicians, 3 phar- 
maceutists, and g5 hands for all service. 

“The Hospicio” is devoted to the care and education of the poor, 
regardless of sex and age. It supports, at present, 34 infants, 55 
children from two to seven years of age, 173 orphans from seven to 
twelve years old, 125 young ladies attending the school of arts, 83 
mendicants of both sexes, and 17 aged women. This institution was 
founded by the prelate Don Juan Cruz Ruiz Cabanas y Crespo in 
1804. It was designed by Don Manuel Tolsa, a distinguished 
architect of Mexico. The plan of the building is a parallelogram 
of 150 metres by 170. Its architecture is stately, the distinctive 
features of it being the portico, composed of six ‘Tuscan columns, 


and the cupola of the chapel, which is regarded generally as a’ 


triumph of architectural art. It is crowned by a colossal statue 
of the Angel of Mercy. The building is divided in halves, and sub- 
divided into various departments for men and women respectively. 
In the section assigned to men are the following departments: One 
for abandoned children of both sexes up to the age of seven; the 
orphanage, containing children from seven to twelve, where they 
receive a course of three years of primary instruction, after which 
term they enter the mechanical arts department; another department 
containing the mendicants and aged women, who come thither volun- 
tarily or by order of the judicial authority. The section assigned to 
women is subdivided in a similar manner. ‘They do not leave the in- 
stitution at the end of their scholastic course, but devote themselves 
to learning several trades, among which the most important are the 
manufacture of flowers and the silk industries introduced in the 
institution by the late lamented Governor Corona, and vigorously 
supported by the present worthy incumbent. Another remarkable 
feature of this institution is the hygienic conditions it enjoys, very 
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much favored by the existence of twenty-three open courts, containing 
floral and fruit gardens, cultivated with great care and taste. The 
institution is altogether a model one, and has received the commen- 
dation of many intelligent philanthropists, one of them making the 
remark that nowhere are poor children as rich as in the Guadalajara 
Hospicio. 

The School of Trades was established in 1852 by Don Jesus Lopez 
Portillo, LL.D., and has had steady growth with the help of several 
philanthropists, among whom distinguished himself Don Dionisio 
Rodriguez, who devoted his fortune and the best part of his life to 
the support of this institution and other similar ones. It occupies an 
area of 6,127 square metres, and contains schools for printing, bind- 
ing, carpentry, blacksmithing, turning, tailoring, saddlery, and shoe- 
making. The class of instrumental music attached is one of the best 
in the country, and has produced artists of acknowledged merit, under 
the direction of the veteran and highly respected instructor, Professor 
Clemente Aguirre. The course of primary instruction is four years, 
with classes of drawing, choral singing, and gymnastics. 

The penitentiary was founded by Governor Antonio Escobedo in 
1840. Itisa very large, handsome, commodious, and safe structure, 
300 metres long by 150 wide, contains 16 halls, divided into 40 
cells each. All these halls centre into a common rotunda, and each 
is named after a distinguished citizen of the state. It contains a 
school and various trades departments, including one for the correc- 
tion of young offenders. The regulations of this institution, while 
effective, are remarkably compatible with humane and charitable 
principles. It contains from 850 to 860 sentenced prisoners, 180 
under trial, 190 under correctional punishment, 49 under correctional 
detention, and 138 women. It is managed by the state; and the /er- 
sonnel of its administration consists of eleven different employees for 
the outdoor service and 61 for indoor work, including professors, 
master mechanics, teachers, and overseers. 

Puebla is another state where charity has been practised with 
prodigal hand. One of the founders of the city of Puebla, capital of 
the state, was Fray Toribio de Benavente, a charitable man whose 
example seems to have had a decided influence in the future altruistic 
disposition.of the inhabitants of the city of Puebla, which counts in- 
stitutions of charity that bear very favorable comparison with the 
best in the country. These institutions are conducted with great in- 
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telligence and zeal, and endowed with ample and perpetual sources 
for a most comfortable support. 

There are in the state 18 hospitals, 4 of which, the largest, are 
located in the capital. In 1899 there were received in these institu- 
tions 5,768 patients, of whom there were turned out 3,864 cured, 
1,019 relieved; sick, 86; dead, 506; and escaped, ro. 

In the state of Guanajuato is to be noticed the large number of 
hospitals, and the relatively small number ofypatients. There are 38 
of these charitable institutions distributed in 32 districts, in which the 
state is politically divided. 

At present there are in all the hospitals 774 patients. There are 
2 asylums, 1 for orphans of both sexes, 1 for abandoned children, both 
under the tender and able management of Miss Dolores Obregon 
Gonzalez, sister of the present governor of the state, and 1 very suc- 
cessful rescue home. 

The state of Mexico has 16 hospitals, 1 in the capital and the 
others at the seat of the various districts of the state, 1 correctional 
school, 1 orphanage, a paupers’ asylum, several public baths and 
laundries, 1 penitentiary, and the necessary district and municipal 
lockups. A unique and very beneficial institution is a bank to help 
small merchants who receive credit on very small premium based on 
the value of their merchandise, the latter being general country and 
garden produce. The government is very solicitous in procuring the 
growth of every institution connected with the relief and education of 
the poorer classes. 


The state of Queretaro has 7 institutions of charity, among which are 
to be noted the civil hospital, founded in the sixteenth century. It has 
a movement of patients of over 1,500 a year, and is supported by the 
state. The Vergara Asylum, founded by Mrs. Josefa Vergara y Her- 
nandez, who left a very large legacy in its favor. This institution gives 
food, clothing, and shoes to 200 persons, and distributes 500 rations 
a day to the outdoor poor, assigning certain sums for the higher edu- 
cation of children of some state prisoners. The public and private 
charities of this state are very successful in suppressing mendicity, 
relieving and elevating the poorer classes. 

The state of Yucatan has 7 institutions of charity, the princi- 
pal ones being Hospital O’Horan and Hospital Porfirio Diaz. The 
first one is the same founded in 1542, by the religious order of San 
Juan de Dios, and cares for at present from 2,900 to 2,950 patients 
a year. 
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Oaxaca has 6 charitable institutions, the most important one 
being the General Hospital, the corner-stone of which was laid in 
1867 by General Porfirio Diaz, then commander-in-chief of the 
eastern division of the republican’ army, and now president of the 
republic. 

San Luis Potosi has 7 institutions of charity, a correctional 
school, and a modern penitentiary. One of the above-mentioned 
institutions is a magnificent asylum for sick children, founded and 
directed by Dr. Miguel Otero, a physician of great learning and 
piety. Another is a surgical charity hospital, established by Dr. 
Pagenstaker, a distinguished surgeon and philanthropist. 

Coahuila has 4 of these institutions, the principal ones being the 
Correctional School of Arts and Trades, and the Beneficient 
House, founded by Miss Trinidad Narro Maas, devoted exclusively 
to female orphans, under very humane and practical regulations. 

Vera Cruz has 2 institutions of charity, founded in 1700 and 
1780, respectively. Hidalgo has 6; Nuevo Leon, 2; Morelos, 6; 
Aguas Calientes, 4; Durango, 7; Sonora, 3, and Colima, 4; and in 
similar average proportion have the other states of the republic. 

“The bonds of charity,’’ says Massillon, “last eternally; and let 
me hope that those established at this meeting, through my humble 


medium, between Mexico and the United States, will not be less 
enduring.” 


XIV. 


Minutes and Discussions, 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
FIRST SESSION. 
‘ Friday night, May 18, 1900. 


The twenty-seventh session of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was called to order in the state capitol, ‘Topeka, Kan., 
by Hon. James A. Troutman, chairman of the Local Committee, on 
Friday night, May 18, 1goo. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. D. M. Fisk, D.D. Musical selections 
by the Modoc Club followed. ‘The Conference was welcomed in a 
brief address by Mr. Troutman, of which the following is an abstract: 


WELCOME TO THE CONFERENCE, 


Hon. J. A. TRourMAN.— Ladies and Gentlemen,— The state of Kan- 
sas and the city of Topeka have entertained a great many conventions, 
some of them larger than this will be; but it is the concurrent judg- 
ment of our people that the assemblage now before me is the most 
significant and important that has ever gathered here. Political or- 
ganizations have their functions ; and the spoils, the emoluments, and 
the honors of official position are the incentives. Commercial organi- 
zations hold their conventions, and theirs is the incentive of profit. 
Fraternal and beneficiary and secret societies have conventions, but 
they are restricted in their character. But here is an assembly in- 
terested primarily in humanity and with only beneficent purposes. 

I am glad that this Conference is held here when our charitable 
and penal institutions are in good hands. There have been periods in 
the history of this state when it was a constant and insoluble mystery 
to the idiots in our asylums and to the criminals in our peniten- 
tiary why they should be kept in the inside and the officers and mana- 
gers on the outside. That time has gone by, and the institutions of 
Kansas are on the up-grade. 
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A large number of those present are from the East. This is prob- 
ably the pioneer trip into Kansas for many of you. You have 
been accustomed to the narrow confines and restrictions of the East. 
A short time ago a gentleman from an Eastern state was riding at the 
rear of a train in Kansas; and he exclaimed, as he saw the immensity 
of the state, “ why, I never was outdoors before,’”’ One of our aver- 
age Western states is equal in area to Great Britain, while Texas 
would cover the entire map of Europe. 

We have no magnificence to show youin Topeka. ‘Topeka is noted 
not for its walls and moated gates, but rather for the simplicity of its 
homes and the virtue and sobriety of its people. We live much as 
you do down East. Some of us spend our winters in tropical coun- 
tries and summer in arctic regions, just as you do; but at the entrance 
of every avenue and lane is written in plain Anglo-Saxon the word 
* Welcome.” We welcome you all, and are glad to see so large a pro- 
portion of ladies. I think I am more glad to see the ladies than the 
men. A valiant fight has been made for the recognition of women if 
the industrial, professional, and economic walks of life, and that battle 
has been measurably won in Kansas; and the viragoes and Jezebels 
have not increased, but women of thought, of influence, and power 
have increased. Ladies, we welcome you. 

The Governor of Kansas is essentially the host of this occasion. 
You came to Kansas in response to his invitation, and by the invita- 
tion of the legislature of this commonwealth. Those invitations were 
supplemented by others from the city and our local organizations. 
The governor will welcome you as the guests of Kansas. I am glad 
that you come at a time when the executive chair is filled by a man 
whose heart beats in sympathy with the purpose of this organization. 


Governor W. E. Stanley was then introduced, and the following is 
an abstract of his address : — 


THE GOVERNOR’S WELCOME. 


Hon. W. E. StanLey.— Ladies and Gentlemen,— We are in sympathy 
with the great purpose that brings you together; and we are glad to 
welcome you to this state, stretching out from the fertile fields of Ne- 
braska two hundred miles to the great harvest fields of Oklahoma, and 
from the eastern borders, touched by the great central river of the 
country, four hundred miles westward to the western border, resting 
in the shadows cast by the mountains as the setting sun hides behind 
them. It is a state inhabited by progressive people, who have always 
loved liberty and right and the cause of humanity and mercy. On 
the wall of this legislative chamber we have placed, in letters to be 
read by all men, the name of the man who in the early days was 
called a fanatic,— old Osawatomie John Brown, who among the lead- 
ers of liberty in Kansas laid the spark which ended in the awful fires 
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of Appomattox, and which burned up the last vestiges of slavery, and 
made not only Kansas but the nation free. 

We talk about our great products, our immense crops of corn and 
wheat; about the extent of our herds, grazing on the highlands and 
lowing in the plains. We boast of our richness in zine and lead 
and oil and gas and coal. We have been busy, in a pushing, rushing, 
crowding’ fashion, to get rich and make homes ; but it is time that we 
were asking what we have been doing for the unfortunate people who 
need the kind, protecting hand and the fostering care of the state. 
It is only recently that we have given attention to that. I welcome 
you, members of this Conference, that out of your consultation and 
experience you may give us something that will help us to put our insti- 
tutions upon a higher and better plane, that we may do more for 
these unfortunates than we have ever done before. 

My friends, you are here ona serious mission. No body of men 
and women ever had more important and responsible questions to dis- 
cuss and solve than you have. I regret to say that in this state in the 
past the care of our poor unfortunates in every institution has been 
made subject to the chances and the hazards of politics. I trust 
that the time will come, on swift wings and ready feet, when, whatever 
party goes up or goes down, it cannot affect the good of those who 
are the wards of the state,and whose care ought to be its most sacred 
concern. I trust that the time will come in Kansas and throughout 
the country when the person who is put in the charge of an institution 
to care for dependants and unfortunates shall require no other rec- 
ommendation except his fitness for the position. We have found that 
even in the penitentiary of the state there are men who respond to 
the touch and to the call of kindness, and who by an honest life and 
an honest walk will try to return some kind of compensation for the 
favors shown them; and I believe, if you can find it in the peni- 
tentiary, you ought to find it in more marked degree among the little 
boys and girls in our institutions. Yes, we are our brother’s keeper. 
Christian civilization has given the lie to the old question of Cain. 

I welcome you, then, to this work; and I trust that, when you go 
home, you will go with new ideas and resolves and purposes, and that 
the cause of humanity may be advanced through your influence. 


After more music by the Modoc Club, Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D., 
of St Paul, was introduced, who spoke in substance as follows :— 


ABSTRACT OF REMARKS BY REV. S. G. SMITH, D.D. 


Mr. Chairman, your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— May 1 say 
a few words about the people who have come here to attend this 
Conference? These men and women who have come from the 
various states are simple, plain workers. They have not come so 
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much to discuss great questions as to tell their experience. It is an 
experience meeting. These men and women have been digging in 
the trenches where the swamps are most poisonous. They have 
been fighting on the battle line of humanity where the bullets have 
whistled swiftest; and they are coming back now to sit down and 
talk it over by the camp-fire, to say how the battle is going. We 
are, I hope, a progressive company of men and women. Perhaps 
I can illustrate what I mean by an anecdote I heard the other day 
of an old negro in Southern Illinois. He had a son, a young man, 
who was something of a dude; and the old father thought he would 
take him to task. So he said: “ Mose, what fo’ you wear yer gal- 
lusses crossed in front? I kyant tell whether yer goin’ or comin’.” 
These people do not wear their “ gallusses ” crossed in front. You can 
always tell that they are going forward. It is a progressive com- 
pany of men and women. 

We have come to talk over these matters. We shall not always 
agree, because you cannot in the things that you are doing. ‘The 
only harmonious and perfect theories are those that are never tried. 
When we are in the thick of the conflict, we cannot be so sure what 
is perfect. 

We have women in our number. I cannot tell what their views 
may be. I only know that the women of this Conference and their 
sisters in this kind of work represent nothing new in womanhood. 
The maternal heart is as old as humanity, trying to carry home love 
to those who are distressed and unfortunate. 

One last word, and that is a word of duty. We do not agree as 
to the details of our work; but we agree in this, that this world is 
the proper cradle of human hope, in spite of sin and misfortune and 
insanity and pauperism and crime and all human wretchedness. We 
believe that it is God’s world, and therefore man’s world, and that 
these problems which weigh upon our hearts and hands will in good 
time be solved in the regeneration of the world. 


The response to the speeches of welcome was made on behalf of 
the Conference by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. 


RESPONSE BY MR. SANBORN, 


Mr. SANBORN.— Your Excellency and Members of the Conference,— 
In addressing you or any audience in Kansas, my thoughts recur 
inevitably to that period, nearly half a century ago, when the old 
name of this magnificent prairie state first came to notice, as the 
index of political treachery and factional strife, culminating, after 
years of contention, in our Civil War. A young man then, looking 
forward to the active work of life——an old man now, casting a 
glance backward over long-travelled ways,— my own associations 
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with Kansas have been most cherished and most important. Around 
this infant state, too long kept in its noisy and anxious cradle, heroes 
and statesmen, long since vanished from earth, held protracted de- 
bate and performed deeds of daring. Lincoln and Douglas, Brown 
and Lane, Pierce and Buchanan, Sumner and Jefferson Davis,— 
these and many another famous name come to mind whenever your 
state is mentioned. Yours is a young state with an old history,— 
the ancient story of pioneer hardship and protracted war. But out 
of these clouds, in a single generation, emerged this sunny and pros- 
perous Commonwealth of Kansas. Your woes have receded with 
the Indian and the buffalo, while your joys and family cares have 
come to you by the lightning express. It is the case of the trans- 
lated saints in the familiar hymn : — 


* Quick as their thoughts their joys come on, 
But fly not half so swift away. ” 


Not the least of these cares is the management of public charity 
and correction, as needful, if not quite so burdensome, in a young 
state as in the older ones. We are here to consider this vast and 
varied subject; to learn lessons and to offer advice, even if the les- 
son and the advice come from our own failures in a longer voyage 
of experiments. You remember the confident Irish pilot who took 
charge of the Yankee schooner on our stern and rock-bound coast, 
telling the skipper in joyous accents that he “ knew every rock in 
Cohasset Harbor.” Presently he ran the schooner aground. ‘“ You 
rascal,” cried the skipper, “ didn’t you tell me you knew every rock 
in this confounded harbor?” “I did, yer anner,” was the reply ; 
‘and here’s one of ’em.”” We have struck on many shoals and reefs 
in our New England navigation of charities, and we are here to point 
them out and set warning lights and fog-horns upon them. May you 
have better fortune in the care of your insane, for example, than 
Massachusetts has lately enjoyed ! 

As we come hither from the East, we recognize that you are play- 
ing the game of civilization with some great advantages that we have 
not shared. Dwelling by the sad sea-waves, we sift out for you the 
best of the human grain which drifts to our shores, when cast by 
Europe and Asia upon the waters, as Scripture enjoins. We retain 
for ourselves or for return to the eastern hemisphere after many 
days, the blind and the deaf, the insane and the pauper, allowing 
you, to be sure, your fair proportion of the criminals whom mother 
countries benignantly confer on us. We send you capital to invest, 
and set you examples to avoid. And, when we recall our own slow 
growth; extending over two centuries and a half, we marvel at what 
you have achieved in half a century. In 1850, as I had occasion 
to say in Washington last week, there were, in all three of the states 
of Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska, hardly one hundred white in- 
habitants and not many thousands of roving Indians, but millions. 
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of buffaloes and wolves, now almost as extinct as dodos, Webster 
Whigs, and Abraham Lincoln Republicans. ‘To-day you show us in 
these three enormous states millions of free, educated, and prosper- 
ous citizens, metamorphosing the desert and the bison into the 


granary of nations and the democratic nursery of these United 
States. 


The session was then turned over to the President, Hon. C. E, 
Faulkner. Mr. Faulkner said that he had been presented with a new 
gavel for the occasion, but that it would not be used that night. After 
thanking the governor and the members of the Local Committee for 
their welcome, Mr. Faulkner gave the annual address (page 1). 


Mr. SANBORN.— Mr. President, I rise for a mournful duty. I would 
like to move that the following resolution be adopted : — 


Resolved, That this Conference has learned with sorrow the recent bereavement 
of its honored General Secretary, Rev. H. H. Hart, in the death of his wife and 
the mother of his children, and would extend to him its most sincere sympathy. 
May he who has lightened the burden of so many orphans find his own affliction 
alleviated by the Great Consoler! 

The motion was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 

On motion of’ Mr. Storrs it was voted that the message should be 
wired immediately. 

A reception to the members of the Conference tendered by the citi- 
zens of Topeka and the officers of state institutions followed in the 
capitol immediately upon adjournment. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Saturday morning, May 19. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.30 A.M. by the President. 
Prayer was offered by Dean Sykes. The following Committee on 
Resolutions was appointed by the President: Mr. Philip C. Garrett, 
General R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. Robert W. Hebberd. 

Superintendent H. B. Peairs of the Haskell Institute invited the 
Conference to come to Lawrence to visit that institute. On motion 
the invitation was accepted, 

Mr. F. H. Wines introduced to the Conference Sefior Miguel R. 
Suarez, of Havana, who had come to represent “ our sister republic 
of Cuba,” also Dr. E. Sanchez Agramente, director of the Casa de 
Beneficencia y Maternidad, Havana. 


oe 
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Senor SUAREZ.— Ladies and Gentlemen,— We have made a great 
effort to come here, that we might gain from you some knowledge that 
we may carry back to our country. We shall certainly make careful 
observations, and take your advice in many matters. 


The PREstpENT.— We welcome these friends, and feel highly hon- 
ored by their presence here. It is gratifying that they should have 
taken so much pains to come this long distance to attend our session. 


The subject for the morning session was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Policy in Caring for the Insane. The report was 
made by the chairman, Rev. S. G. Smith, D.D. (page 83). 

A paper on “ Improvements in Medical Care for the Insane” was 
read by B. D. Eastman, M.D., of Topeka (page 89). 

A paper on “State Care versus State Custody’ was read by Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. (page 93). 

Dr. P. Ornelas was introduced as a delegate from Mexico. 

Dr. Biddle, superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane, invited 
the delegates to visit his asylum. He gave the following facts con- 
cerning it: — 

Dr. Brpp_te.— The hospital has been established about twenty 
years. During that time about two-thirds of the cases have proved 
incurable, and still remain there. Since last July we have had the 
satisfaction of being as successful as the average of insane hospitals 
in our work. During that time our discharges as restored have been 
more than 38 per cent. of the cases admitted. This compares well 
with other hospitals in the country. ‘The government insane hospital 
at Washington reported for last year 34 per cent. of recoveries, and 
they have the advantage of receiving younger subjects than we do. 
Our admissions include a large number of senile, incurable cases. We 
have been exceedingly careful in the cases we have discharged as re- 
stored. 


An invitation was given to the Conference to visit the State Reform 
School on Tuesday afternoon. 

The Committee on Time and Place, made up of one member from 
every state and territory represented, was announced as follows, each 
delegation having chosen its own representative : — 

Committee on Time and Place-— Washington, Ernest Lister; Wis- 
consin, A. G. Nelson; Minnesota, Professor W. W. Folwell; Colorado, 
C. L. Stonaker; Illinois, Charles F. Weller; Indiana, Judge S. A. 
Bonner ; Nebraska, Dr. Charles. A. Ellwood; Maine, Edwin P. Went- 
worth ; New Hampshire, Mrs. Follansby; Maryland, John M. Glenn; 
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District of Columbia, B. ‘T. Janney ; California, Sherman Smith; New 
Jersey, Mrs. E. E. Williamson; Missouri, William C. Nolte; Penn- 
sylvania, F. H. Nibecker ; New York, Frank Tucker ; Iowa, Horace S. 
Hollingsworth ; Ohio, M. V. Crouse; Virginia, George B. Davis; 
Massachusetts, Rev. J]. M. Pullman; Kansas, Professor F. W. Black- 
mar; Michigan, C. D. Randall; West Virginia, Miss Elizabeth Clo- 
han; Rhode Island, Dr. George F. Keene. 

The Committee on Organization was announced as follows : — 

Committee on Organization—QWL,. C. Storrs, Timothy Nicholson, 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Professor S. G. Smith, Edward T. Devine, 
Ernest P. Bicknell, L. D. Drake. 


DISCUSSION ON INSANITY. 


The discussion was opened by a few words from the chairman, Dr. 
Smith, who presided. Dr. Smith said that the percentage of possible 
recoveries was greater than is generally supposed. In Birmingham, 
England, they have a record of 50 per cent; Northampton has a rec- 
ord of 60 per cent.; and eminent alienists believe that 75 per cent. of 
recent cases may be cured by rational treatment. He thought it 
would parallel the recoveries from crime under rational treatment. 

Mr. Sanborn was asked about the cost of family care. He replied 
that it had kept up very nearly to the cost in hospitals, but, if there 

were a larger number, it would be about 25 cents less per week, as it 
was in Scotland, where they are boarded in families. 

Dr. Smitu.— The cost of buildings is eliminated. 

Mr. Philip C. Garrett was asked to speak on county care. 


Mr. Garretr.— Since I had the honor of being chairman of the 
Lunacy Committee, some years ago, I have changed my mind on this 
subject. It then seemed to me that the only proper way to care for 
the insane was by state care. I now feel entirely in sympathy with 
the Wisconsin system, and the system adopted by our state, where, 
however, it has not been in operation long enough to warrant any 
authoritative statement as to the result. In almost all points touched 
on by Mr. Sanborn, I agree fully with him. Not only that: I would 
go further. It seems to me that a great deal of the institutional care 
ought to be avoided. The best treatment of all is the family care at 
home,— not of the poor chronic case, because in such cases that care 
can seldom be applied for a variety of reasons, but the family care 
of all insane when it can be had. Where it is possible through the 
wealth of the patient’s family to treat him at home, I believe it is fre- 
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quently far better for his welfare and his recovery, especially with 
the conditions that prevail in our great hospitals. It is almost impos- 
sible to have proper treatment, as things are there. It is impossible 
for a physician who has all the other cares described by Dr. Smith 
to treat each individual case in a hospital with many hundred patients 
with the minute care which the case requires. Mental disease re- 
quires more care, probably, than any other; and there is greater ne- 
cessity for personal knowledge of each case. The appropriations 
for state institutions are so small that the attendants and nurses are 
very inadequate; and it is not infrequently the case that the most 
common and ignorant persons who can be employed at low wages 
are the attendants in an insane hospital. 


The treatment and nurs- 
ing of an insane patient should be by persons not only free from 


superstition and ignorance, but they should be by persons of great 
discretion, great good judgment, and great self-control,— qualities 
which cannot be bought for the wages of the ordinary laborer. The 
real remedy for the defects which make great hospitals inefficient in 
the treatment of the insane is much larger appropriations, so that 
the medical assistants to the superintendent — the corps of physi- 
cians and the corps of nurses — shall be fully competent and suffi- 
ciently numerous to handle the number of cases under their care. 
Those are the two points on which I would lay emphasis,— more fam- 
ily care and larger appropriations. 

Rev. A. W. CLark, Nebraska.— I hope some one from Wisconsin 
will tell us whether there has been any conflict between the state au- 
thorities and the county officers in the matter of paying expenses. 
In Nebraska we had an experience like this: our method was un- 
satisfactory to our state authorities and unsatisfactory to the coun- 
ties, and there was more or less conflict until 1891, when the legisla- 
ture voted that the state should have entire charge, and pay all the 
expenses of each patient. The plan has been so satisfactory that a 
similar plan has been adopted for every state institution with the ex- 
ception of that for the feeble-minded, and I am told there is no doubt 
the legislature will adopt the same method with regard to them. 

Judge W. P. Lyon, Wisconsin.— The state pays $1.50 a week for 
each patient in the county asylums whose families are not able to 
support them, and there are few supported by their families. The 
state pays this for the patients in the county asylums belonging and 
chargeable to the county having the asylum. But a large majority of 
counties have no asylum, and their patients are distributed by the 
State Board of Control according to the convenience and location of 
the asylums in other counties; and for all such patients as have no 
residence,— patients at large, as we call them,— the state pays three 
dollars a week and the cost of the clothing used by the patient, usu- 
ally from $12 to $20 a year if the patient is not destructive. Then 
the state charges back to the counties that are chargeable with 
the maintenance of those patients $1.50 a week and the cost of 
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clothing. That leaves $1.50 a week charged upon the state for every 
necessitous patient. The accounts are adjusted through the officers 
of the State Board of Control, the Secretary of State, and the Treas- 
urer. The Board of Control states the account. Each county is 
credited with the amount due it, and the 1st of January all accounts 
are settled. There is no friction. We never have any trouble. 
Sometimes there is a question as to which county a patient is charge- 
able, but such cases are adjusted by the State Board of Control, and 
there can be an appeal from their decision to the courts; but I have 
been on the board four years, and I do not remember that there has 
been one appeal taken. 

Question.— Does not this method provide for all the insane ? 

Judge Lvon.— Yes. There is not to-day in the state of Wisconsin 
an insane person necessarily in a poorhouse or jail or private family, 
and under our system there will not be while any of us are alive. 

The PrEstpENt.— I am not in sympathy with the ideas expressed 
by the chairman of this committee and by Mr. Sanborn, of support 
in a way which would tax the relatives of the insane person. I be- 
lieve in public care of the insane without regard to property rights. 
I think it would be the experience of probate judges that some classes 
of people who seek to relieve themselves from this burden find a way 
to do it. I think it is also wrong to require any property holder, if a 
member of his family is insane, to pay a double tax. Insanity is a 
misfortune which cannot be met by private means of relief. It re- 
quires the support of the public to maintain these institutions, hospi- 
tals, and asylums. Itisacommon misfortune. Therefore, any citizen 
of any state who becomes insane should have access to the institution 
and have public care, without any other tax than that which he should 
pay for the support of the institution. I think the revenue in any 
state from the estates of private individuals or from the contributions 
of relatives is very small. It is almost insignificant, yet a few peo- 
ple may be taxed beyond their means. This may be an intolerable 
burden to some, while other people are released under the law. 
I think it should be a public burden, and that any citizen of any 
state afflicted with insanity should have access to public shelter at the 
public cost, and only pay his portion of the tax bill. I believe 
there should be no more large institutions for the insane. It matters 
not how easy the classification or how competent the man at the 
head to diagnose disease, he has under him a corps of inexperienced 
persons, to whom he intrusts the administration of medicine and the 
supervision of wards. If you are to reach each patient with the skill 
of the head of the institution, you must not overtax him with num- 
bers. If every Sunday morning he must go through the wards of 
a thousand people, his examination must be superficial. He can 
have but a small acquaintance with the merits of each case. He must 
intrust the medical regimen to the inexperienced subordinates. If 
you are to give the best care, put the patients in small groups, so that 
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the skilled head may come in contact with each patient. Let us do 
away with this barbarous idea that we are economical by massing 
people as we mass cattle. Let us destroy the large caravansary, 
and build up small institutions with some form of industry and as 
much liberty as possible. Give them wise and intelligent care, and 
relieve every burdened family from being compelled to make a show- 
ing of their poverty before they can get their loved ones under 
shelter. Let the patients come where they will be treated. Too 
often they do not apply in time, and the injury becomes permanent. 
The process of the law invites this delay. Sweep it away. 

Mr. STONAKER.—I want to hear something about the system of 
the county paying the state for the support of all the insane committed 
by that county. Is that a good plan? 


The chair asked Judge Kinne, of Iowa, to answer that question. 


Judge Kinne.— Under the laws of Iowa each county is required 
to pay a certain sum per capita per month for all insane patients sent 
from the county. ‘That sum is in the first instance paid by the state 
to the hospital, and the state is then reimbursed by each county pay- 
ing that sum into the state treasury. That is not true of state patients 
whose residence is not found to be in. any county. Such patients are 
supported at the expense of the state. As chairman of the Board of 
Control, it has been my province to visit twelve of our county institu- 
tions. We have in Iowa forty-five institutions where insane are kept, 
outside of state and private hospitals. ‘Twenty-five of these are what 
may be called county asylums, where separate provision is made for 
keeping the insane apart from paupers. In the other institutions 
there is no such provision: they are county poorhouses. The Board 
of Control is directed to make a report to the legislature of the con- 
dition of the delinquent and the insane, with recommendations as to 
what ought to be done. No particular reference was made to this 
class of people; but the board thought it was a good time to find out 
the situation, which is no doubt the same in every state of the Union 
where county institutions have not been looked after. I have found 
in counties which boast of good colleges and schools some of the 
worst county institutions. We visited these institutions, and we made 
elaborate reports. ‘The work was purely voluntary. We prepared 
written questions, but we had no power to compel them to answer. 
We took notes and wrote up a report; and it was suggested that it 
would be well, for the sake of influencing public opinion, to publish 
the reports and make them as effective as possible. They were given 
out one or two days apart, so as to keep the public interest stimu- 
lated, so that the people might understand the situation. The result 
was that the board recommended to the legislature the enactment off 
a law placing all institutions, public and private, where the insane are 
kept, under the supervision of the Board of Control, and authorizing 
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the board to visit them and prescribe rules, which must be complied 
with if they keep patients. This law passed the legislature by almost 
a unanimous vote; and, now that inspection has begun, I am sure we 
have taken a step twenty-five years in advance of many states in the 
Union. 

Mr. STONAKER.— In many states there are insane in the poor- 
houses. The county commissioners prefer to pay for them there 
rather than send them to the state hospitals. 

Dr. SmiruH.—In Wisconsin the counties do not get the $1.50 a 
week unless the care reaches the standard prescribed by the board. 
That keeps the discipline up. 

General BRINKERHOFF.—In Ohio we have given a great deal of 
attention to this subject. I have been on the board nearly a quarter 
of a century, and I have studied all methods in this and other countries. 
Our system is unique. I think we have come to agree almost entirely 
with what has been said about Minnesota. We are opposed to county 
care. We do not believe in it. Our system is the cottage system. 
Our asylums are on the Kirkbride plan. In great palaces of brick 
and stone we could not get the care we needed. ‘The cottage system 
was first tried at Kankakee. When it was started at Toledo, it was 
called “ General Brinkerhoff’s folly.” Now we have over forty houses. 
It is a village for the care of the insane. Each cottage has room for 
from forty to seventy-five. We have a close ward, where ten or fif- 
teen persons who cannot have the freedom of the others are kept. 
The cottages are in a large, beautiful park; and we can make the 
classification better than under the Kirkbride system. We have a 
large building for amusements. Three-fourths of them meet at their 
meals three times a day, and the effect of this freedom is wonderful 
on the patients. 

In the Constitution of 1851, in Ohio, it was provided that every 
person who becomes insane becomes the child of the state, and is 
entitled to the same care, whether rich or poor. That is the Ohio 
system, and we have no idea of ever departing from it. A large pro- 
portion of those who become insane come from families not able to 
support them, and often the insane member is the one on whom the 
family was dependent. When he was sane, he could pay his own 
expenses ; but, when insane, he cannot. He is therefore cared for by 
the state. We believe in that. 

As for the cottage system, it has many advantages. The medical 
care is far better. There is also more chance for employment, and 
we believe in the hygienic employment of the insane. But we do 
not believe in the county system. I believe a great many selected pa- 
tients could be boarded out. Those in Gheel are selected patients. 
They have a little asylum on the grounds, where the patients go for 
tobservation, to find out whether they can be trusted outside. If they 
are not suitable to go into families, they are sent back to the institu- 
tion and are cared for there. Gheel is a great institution, but it is 
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not applicable to this country; but we can adopt the Massachusetts 
plan, and it might be of advantage to the state if the patients were 
carefully selected. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Mr. Faulkner speaks of the insignificant revenue 
from private patients. Massachusetts derives from such patients a 
larger revenue than the state appropriates for its patients. There is 
no complaint from the class who go as private patients. 


Rev. Dr. Fisk read the announcements of the members who were 
to speak in the various churches on Sunday, after which the Confer- 
ence adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Saturday night, May 19. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President, 
who at once transferred it to the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Organization of Charity, Mr. George S. Wilson, general secretary 
of the Associated Charities, Washington, D.C. Mr. John M. Glenn 
read the report of the committee prepared by the chairman, Mr. C. S. 
Grout, of Indianapolis, who had been prevented from attending the 
Conference (page 247). 

A paper on “ Outdoor Relief in Relation to Charity Organization ” 
was read by Mr. Wilson (page 256). 


DISCUSSION. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. Frederic Almy in a brief paper. 


A De.ecatE from Lincoln, Neb.— All the cases are investigated 
by the Charity Organization Society, and relief is given only on the 
recommendation of the Charity Organization Society. The city of 
Lincoln has about sixty thousand people, twenty thousand more than 
Topeka. By an arrangement between the county commissioners 
and the Charity Organization Society the commissioners refer every 
applicant for aid to the Charity Organization Society. The case is 
investigated thoroughly, and no cases are referred back to the county 
commissioners which can possibly be referred to any other source 
for relief. Only cases where they are aged or sick or infirm people, 
who cannot support themselves, are referred to the county. For 
other cases we try to get temporary relief from private sources. 
The expenditures for the county commissioners for that county 
amount to only about $1,000, in contrast to the $6,000 spent in To- 
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peka. Of course, it is public outdoor relief ; but it is in the best con- 
dition that I can imagine. 

However, I do object even there to public outdoor relief, solely 
upon the ground that it dries up the sources of private beneficence. 
I find it hard to raise the emergency relief sometimes necessary, be- 
cause people know it can be had from the county. I think the 
example of Lincoln shows what can be accomplished by close co- 
operation between the county commissioners and the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of a city. But there is this defect about the plan. 
The complexion of the county commissioners may change at any 
time, and we cannot be always sure of their co-operation; but, so 
long as they do co-operate, it would seem that public outdoor relief 
under such circumstances is comparatively safe, and is similar to the 
public outdoor relief given in Germany under the Elberfeldt system. 
Nearly all their aid comes from public instead of private sources. 
I do not use this as an argument in favor of outdoor relief; I only 
wish to show what can be done by co-operation between public au- 
thorities and private societies like the Charity Organization Society. 

Miss Z. D. SmrrH.—TI should like to ask whether outdoor relief 
was given before the Charity Organization Society began to investi- 
gate, also how long the experiment has been tried. I think time 
may dull the perceptions of the Charity Organization Society. 

A.— The county commissioners always gave outdoor relief. | 
think they began this co-operation with the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in 1894; but it was more or less formal for a number of years, 
and I do not believe that it has been strict or rigid or effectual till 
this year. 

Miss SmitH.— What has been the reduction in amount given ? 

A.—I cannot tell, but I have been told that they gave as much as 
$4,000. 

Miss SmirH.— What reduction has there been in the number of 
families aided, for that is of more importance ? 

A.— I cannot say, but the records would show. There used to be 
a larger number of persons helped. 

Mr. A. W. Bur_er.— In discussing this subject, we must take into 
consideration the fact that our states are organized differently. In 
Indiana we have a township organization. There are g2 counties 
and 1,016 townships. Until 1897 poor relief was paid by the coun- 
ties. The township trustee was ex officio the overseer of the poor. 
He administered relief to those who came to him, drawing the funds 
out of the county treasury, with only such perfunctory supervision as 
was given by the county commissioners. At that time a plan was 
wisely conceived by Mr. Bicknell, then secretary of the Board of State 
Charities, to carefully investigate the subject of outdoor poor-relief. 
He. obtained such information as was possible from the township 
trustee concerning the amount of poor-relief given and the number of 
persons helped. Preliminary to doing this, a law was passed _provid- 
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ing that each township trustee should make a quarterly report of each 
person who received aid, giving his name, the place of his nativity, 
the number of persons in his family, the age and sex of each, and the 
number of persons in the family, not relatives, who shared in the aid. 
In addition to this there was to be given information as to the local- 
ity from which he came, the date, amount, and kind of relief given. 
‘These reports were to be made in triplicate, one copy to be kept by 
the township trustee, the others to be sent to the county auditor, and 
one of them forwarded by him to the Board of State Charities for 
study and preservation. ‘The investigation of these reports showed 
such a surprising condition of affairs that the legislature of 1897 
passed a law providing for the payment of poor-relief by each town- 
ship, making it a local matter. The township trustee drew from the 
county treasury the money for the relief, and was required to make a 
tax levy against the township to reimburse the county. The township 
trustee holds the dual office of township trustee and overseer of the 
poor. In this last-mentioned capacity he is empowered to levy tax 
upon the entire property in the township, including that in cities and 
towns, for poor purposes. When the poor-relief became a local mat- 
ter, it attracted greater attention from those to whom the official was 
responsible,— the voters of the township. 
decrease in the amount of aid given. 
The next step was taken by the legislature of 1899, which enacted 
the present poor-law.* That provides that the township trustee shall, 


The result was a noticeable 


* TOWNSHIP POOR-RELIEF 


House Act No. 204. 


AN ACT to regulate the administration of the relief of poor persons and prescribing certain 
duties of the overseers of the poor and other officers in relation thereto. 


Section 1. Beit enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, that, whenever a 
claim for relief shall be made upon an overseer of the poor for the benefit of any persons or fam- 
ilies of persons claiming to be poor and in distress, it shall be the duty of the overseer of the poor to 
carefully investigate the circumstances of such poor persons, so as to ascertain their legal residence, 
their physical condition of sickness or health, their present and previous occupation, their ability and 
capacity for labor, their ages, and the names and ages and the ability and capacity for labor, of all 
members of their family, and, if they are found to be in distress, the cause of their condition, if it can 
be ascertained. The overseer of the poor shall also inquire as to the family relationships of poor per- 
sons for whose benefit claims for relief are made, and as far as possible shall ascertain whether such 
persons have relatives able and willing to assist them. 

Sect. 2. When the overseer shall ascertain by investigation that any poor persons or family 
require assistance, he shall furnish to them such temporary aid as may be necessary for the relief of 
immediate and pressing suffering. Before any further final or permanent relief in any case, the over- 
seer shall consider whether distress can be relieved by other means than an expenditure of the town- 
ship funds. If the poor persons applying are in good health, or if any members of their family are 

® so, the overseer shall insist that those able to labor shall seek employment; and he shall refuse to fur- 
nish any aid until he is satisfied that the persons claiming help are endeavoring to tind work for them- 
selves. The overseer in suchcases shall make all possible effort to secure employment for the able- 
bodied in the township where they reside, and may call upon residents of the township to aid him 
in finding work for such persons as are able to labor. If the poor persons applying for township aid 
have relatives able to assist them who are living in the township, it shall be the duty of the overseer, 
before giving aid a second time, to call on such relatives of the poor persons and to ask them to 
help their poor relatives, either with material relief or by furnishing on with employment. If 
any poor person applying for relief is able to labor, and refuses to work when given the opportunity, 
then the overseer shall refuse any further aid to such person, except admittance to the County Poor 

Asylum, where they shall be compelled to labor. 

Sect. 3. Whenever an overseer of the poor shall have given aid other than for burial to any poor 
person or family to the amount of the value ot fifteen dollars ($15) in any one year, or whenever the 
aid given has been of a iess amount than the value of fifieen dollars ($15), but has extended over a pe- 
riod of three months, or until the next meeting of the Board of Commissioners, it shall be unlawful for 
the overseer to furnish any further aid to the said poor person or family until he shall have presented 
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before giving relief other than of a temporary character to any appli- 
cant, carefully investigate his conditions and needs, his ability to 
labor, whether he has friends or relatives who can assist him to work 
or care for him, whether he is a transient or a resident of the local- 
ity. No relief can be given to an able-bodied tramp except by sup- 
plying him work. If such a one is sick or crippled, he may be given 
help to take him only in the direction whence he came, unless he can 
show that he can be provided for in the direction in which he desires 
to go. In addition to these there are many other points of investi- 
gation to be made by the township trustee. He must co-operate with 
the Charity Organization Society or any relief-giving society or with 
friends. After relief has been given for three months or to the 
amount of $15, the overseer of the poor is required to report to the 
board of county commissioners a full statement of the facts and to 
secure its authorization before he can give more aid. ‘This divides the 
responsibility, and throws on the board of county commissioners 
the decision whether they will authorize further relief or help through 
the county poor asylum, the theory of the law being that only tempo- 
rary relief shall be given by the overseer of the poor. 

Now as to the results. Two years ago the amount of relief given in 
Indiana by overseers of the poor was $388,343. 82,235 persons re- 


a statement of their case to the Board of County Commissioners, with a schedule containing the 
following facts, namely: the full names and ages of the persons or families and of each member 
thereof; their previous occupation, condition of health, fitness for labor, capacity or ability for work ; 
what near relatives, if any, they have in the township ; and what effort, if any, the overseer has made 
to secure employment for those of them who are able to labor. On the inspection of the said sched- 
ule the a Commissioners may authorize the overseer to extend further aid to the said person 
to the extent of fifteen dollars ($15) or for the duration of three months. In all such cases a dupli- 
cate copy of the statement and the schedule submitted to the Board of Commissioners shall be filed 
by the overseer with the County Auditor, who shall transmit the same to the Board of State Chari- 
ties at the same time that he transmits the duplicate copy of the overseer’s record of poor-relief 
expenditures, as prescribed in section 2 of chapter 120, Acts of 1895. 

Sect. 4. It shall be the duty of each overseer of the poor to ascertain what societies for relief 
of the poor, or other organization for charitable purposes, if any, exist or practise their vocation 
within the township of which he is trustee. Whenever the overseer of the poor finds such societies 
to exist, he shall make inquiry from the agents or members of the societies as to whom they are aid- 
ing in his township, and shall offer to them any information he possesses concerning the poor 
which may be of service to them, and shall ask them for such information with regard to poor and 
needy persons as they may be able to give him. It shall be the duty of the overseer of the poor to 
acquaint himself as far as possible with the work of all such relief societies, or other organizations 
for charitable pu’ es, operating within his township, and co-operate with them in any way which he 
may find to be advisable, to the end that the unnecessary duplication of relief may avoided and 
the creation of new families of paupers through misguided and useless alms may cease. The over- 
seer shall also seek the aid of such societies or organizations or their members in securing employ- 
ment for those who apply to him, when they are found to be able to labor. 

Sect. 5. Itshal ~ unlawful for any overseer of the poor to aid any person who is not a resident 
of the township where he is found otherwise than by some form of labor, unless the said person 
shall be sick, aged, or crippled and unable to travel; and all overseers of the poor shall endeavor to 
provide some form of hard manual labor, at which they shall set any able-bodied non-resident who 
may apply for relief to them. It shall be unlawful for any overseer of the r to furnish any able- 
bodied non-resident with transportation at the cost of the township. It shall be unlawful to furnish 
any non-resident who may be sick, aged, or crippled, with transportation at the cost of the township 
until after the overseer shall by correspondence or otherwise have ascertained beyond a reasonable 
doubt the —_ residence of the person applying ; and any transportation furnished to such persons 
shall be in the direction toward their legal residence, unless it is shown beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the person in distress has some valid claim for support or some means of support in some 
other place toward which he or she shall ask to be sent. Any trustee violating any of the provisions 
of this act shall be fined not less than $5 nor more than $20. 

Sscr.6. All allowances for charitable purposes made from the public funds by any officers, either 
of the county or of the township, shall be reported quarterly by the County Auditor to the Board of 
State Charities at the same time or times as is provided for the record of the overseer of the poor in 
section 2 of chapter 120, Acts of 1895. 

Sect. 7. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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ceived the aid. This new law was thought to become effective from 
its passage; but by reason of another provision the attorney-general 
decided that it did not go into full force until the rst of January, 
this year. In some localities township trustees think it has operated 
well, in others they think it has not. Last year 64,468 persons 
received official outdoor relief to the amount of $320,667 in round 
numbers. The decrease in two years in the number of persons 
helped is 17,767, and in the value of relief $67,676. This year I am 
assured by many trustees that they will practically give no relief, 
and in many of those townships that have been most extravagant the 
relief will be cut off one-half. 

Let me give you an illustration of the effect of this law in the worst 
township of our state. I give it as an extreme instance. In St. 
Joseph County, in a township with one-fourth the population of the 
city of Indianapolis, there was given last year $700 more relief than 
in the entire county of Marion, including the city of Indianapolis. 
The township noted gave $12,850 poor-relief. The township trustee 
could not be held amenable to any rule until the new law became 
effective. Then he had to report when he had given $15, and could 
give no more without authority from the board of commissioners. 
It had his resignation within sixty days after the passage of the law. 
A new trustee was appointed, and he waited thirty days before he 
took action. He then called the county commissioners, and said 
that he had 116 permanent dependants on his poor-book, and that he 
would turn them over to the commissioners. ‘The poorhouse was 
full, but it was decided to offer these 116 dependants a chance to go 
there. This was done, and 3 availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity! Up to. the 17th of February, which carried this trustee 
through the worst part of the winter, he gave less than $500 in out- 
door relief; and the total amount of his expense for the year, includ- 
ing his own salary, I believe, will not reach $3,000. There will be 
a saving of $10,000 to that township from the operation of the 
present law. 

I believe that all who have given consideration to the subject will 
agree that in some states, under the city system, it is possible to 
arrange so as to dispense entirely with official outdoor relief; but in 
a state like Indiana, which has grown up under conditions peculiar to 
itself, and where the general law of poor-relief operates over the 
state, we have not yet discovered a way to take that step. It was 
discussed by the committee which drafted the last bill. We feel, how- 
ever, that we have applied charity organization principles in the new 
law as no other state in the Union has done, and, further, that the 
needy were well supplied, and no injustice was done to those who ap- 
plied for aid. 

Rev. Davip Morean, St. Paul, Minn.—If you do not look out, 
you will go to the other extreme. I am going to say a word for the 
poor man. I associate with him. We must put ourselves in his 
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place. We must not give grudgingly. We must not by our stingi- 
ness put people where we would not put ourselves. I have known 
more than a hundred tramps who have run away from home, driven 
by this method. They were out of work, and they could not get help 
because they were able-bodied. I will give you one instance. | 
investigated the case, and found it to be genuine. The man was out 
of work, and the people said practically, If you will get out of the way, 
the relief people will take care of your family; but, as long as you 
are round, they will not do it. For two years and a half that man 
tramped the country, ever seeking honestly for steady work where he 
could earn enough to bring his family together. 

Another case of a woman with some children. The husband was 
in the penitentiary, put there for stealing wood, as he claims, to keep 
his family from suffering. A girl of twelve was going to school. 
The investigator of the case insisted that she should stop going to 
school, and should go to the factory and help contribute to the 
support of the family. The family did not like to take her out of 
school, and she ought not to have been taken from school. We do 
not take our children out of school at ten or twelve, and force them 
to work in factories. We become so officious, so accustomed to 
meeting these people, that we think we always have a remedy. | 
know three cases where women have been asked to give up their 
children, that they may go into institutions, rather than help them 
in their homes. Why are you boasting so much about reducing the 
amount you give? I could not glory so much when I see the suffer- 
ing and struggling and desperation. Here is a man out of work. 
You say, Here is a job for you; and you offer him a price far his work 
that will cut the throat of every poor man in the community. I have 
had people telephone me to send them men to cut maple wood at 
fifty cents a cord, taking advantage of their poverty. In some of 
our cities, men are asked to work for fifty cents a day; and even 
charitable societies wish to reduce the price of wages. 

Mrs. E. E. Wittiamson, New Jersey.—I live in’ a city governed 
by a county system. Private societies are doing the work of giving 
relief, not so much by giving as by establishing industrial homes. 
In Newark the most humane industrial society is a magnificent 
laundry that has depots all over the’ city, and that gives relief 
through work and wages. With reference to Jersey City, the poor- 
master there has been in the habit of using the almshouse to cut 
down his appropriation. He has been sending whole families to 
the almshouse. A characteristic incident happened there. ‘The 
warden conceived the idea of making the paupers work. ‘They had 
about six hundred. He determined to have the entire place white- 
washed; but the men struck, and walked out of it, all of them. | 
personally have in charge, or am at the head of, the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of Elizabeth, a city of over fifty-three thousand. The 
poormaster co-operates with us absolutely, and he has reduced his 
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outdoor relief from $7,000 to $2,000. He never gives any relief 
without investigation by the Charity Organization Society. I believe 
I know the poor of Elizabeth, every one of them; and I know they 
have benefited by the reduction of outdoor relief. There is no 
question but they have become self-respecting citizens. I know it. 
In ‘T'renton there has been the same reduction. They give now 
only $3,000, and they have a population of 65,000. In Camden 
they have done the same thing, and it has stimulated the working- 
men to earn their own homes and to better their condition materi- 
ally. In Paterson it is very much the same. ‘Therefore, I believe 
that a proper reduction, under the charge of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, which will look thoroughly into all the case, is 
beneficial to’every community. I think that before long in New 
Jersey we shall have nothing except sick-relief. 

Mr. WiLson.— None of us advocate this for the sake of saving 
money, but to save human character. Charity organization workers 
do not advocate the breaking up of homes, but the development of 
resources: to make these homes conducive to the welfare of the 
family. In New York the Charity Organization Society has made 
arrangements for several hundred children by which they are kept 
at home without public outdoor relief. 


Mr. Glenn called attention to the third season of the Summer 
School of Philanthropy, which was to begin in New York June 18, 
and continue six weeks. 

Adjourned at 10.15 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Sunday morning, May 20. 


Rev. F. H. Wines, D.D., preached the Conference Sermon, from 
the subject ‘“‘ The Healing Touch” (page 10). 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Sunday night, May 20. 


The evening session was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President, 
who introduced Dr. Plutarco Ornelas, Mexican consul at San An- 
tonio, Tex., who had been appointed by President Diaz to represent 
Mexico at the Conference. Dr. Ornelas read an account of the 
charities of Mexico, an abstract of which will be found on page 379. 

Sefior M. R. Suarez then read a report of the “ Relief Work done 
in Cuba” (page 374). 
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An address on “ Conditional Liberation” was given by the Goy- 
ernor of Kansas, Hon. W. E. Stanley, as follows : — 


CONDITIONAL LIBERATION. 


Something over a year and a half ago I was called to the position 
of the chief executive of the State, and for the first time I took up 
the study of certain questions which I knew would confront me in the 
discharge of the duties of the office. 

Among others, I studied the question of prison management. In 
my message I suggested to the legislature that a law looking to the 
promotion of prisoners, the establishment of different grades, and a 
system of parole as a reward for good conduct would be productive 
of good, and asked that some law be passed along this line ; but the 
legislature failed to act on these suggestions. 

The action of the Board of Pardons, which had existed in Kansas 
for years, had become a subject of reproach; and I requested that the 
law creating this board be repealed. The legislature also neglected 
to act on this suggestion except by the failure to make an appropri- 
ation to pay the per diem and expenses of the board. I declined to 
appoint a new board, and took the whole matter in my own hands. 

One day a woman came into my office, and told me the story of her 
husband’s conviction and imprisonment. She said she had seven 
little children dependent on her for support, and had kept them to- 
gether for something over a year, the time that her husband had been 
in prison. She pleaded with me for his pardon, saying the family were 
dependent upon him to keep them out of the almshouse, and that he 
had been a good provider. I told her I thought I could do nothing 
for her, and she went out of my office crying with disappointment. 
The face of that woman stayed with me, and kept suggesting that 
there ought to be some way to help in such cases. As the legislature 
had not helped me, I determined to see what I could do myself. I 
examined the statutes, and found a section that provided that the 
governor might grant a pardon upon such terms and conditions as he 
might incorporate in the pardon. I examined the authorities on the 
question: they were divided. The constitution provides that no man 
can be deprived of his liberty without due process of law. It occurred 
to me that, if I restored a prisoner to even conditional liberty, I could 
not get him back into prison without legal proceedings ; but, upon a 
full examination of the authorities, I concluded that a person released 
conditionally was not in possession of his liberty within the meaning 
of the constitution. I announced that I would take up and inaugu- 
rate the system of conditional pardons. One of the first persons to 
come in was this poor woman. The conditions of the pardon which 
I had decided to grant were that the person should not frequent 
places where intoxicating liquors were sold or gambling was practised, 
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that he should refrain from these vices, should not violate any of the 
laws of the State, that he should make all reasonable efforts to obtain 
employment and support those who were dependent on him, that he 
should report to the warden on the first day of each month his where- 
abouts and the business in which he was engaged, and that, if he vio- 
lated any of these conditions, he should be returned to prison. The 
prisoner was required to consent to these conditions before being 
released. 

It was an experiment, and it was a little questionable whether the 
courts would sustain me; but I inaugurated it, and up to this time I 
have conditionally pardoned thirty men from the penitentiary, not one 
of whom has at this time violated a single condition in the pardon 
which was given to him. I have taken occasion to ask the warden to 
send to me every month the reports from these men, so that I might 
write to each one a personal letter, and, if possible, strengthen their 
arms and help them in this new way. I have conceived that there 
ought to be something in the office of governor that might be a help 
to some of our unfortunate people who needed help. So far, not a 
single person has violated the terms or conditions of his pardon. 

I have in my office the reports for the month of April, and I do 
not know that I can do better than read some of these reports from 
these men : — 


In compliance with your instructions, sir, I will inform you of my conduct, 
which is good at this time. Sir, I do hope it will continue so. I was released on 
the 13th of April, and I was sick when I came out; but I am getting better. I 


started work on the 17th of April. I will continue so long as my work is satisfac- 
tory. 


I will let you know that I am at work and doing well at the barber trade. It 
is the best shop in town. I will send you the picture of the shop. Tell Mr. Call 
and the Doctor that I am all O. K. 


It affords me the greatest of pleasure to write to you, and let you know I ar- 
rived home all right; and I have been doing pretty well. My mother was sure 
glad to see me; and I was glad to get home, too. I have had work all the time 
I’ve been home, but I have not worked every day. I worked all but a week, and 
that week I had a lot of business to attend to. I have made $15.85. I was work- 
ing in the barber shop then ; but business was too dull, so I got a job with a painter 
and paper-hanger. That’s what I am working at now. Ihave not been sick a 
day since I gothome. I sure was glad to get out of there. Well, Warden, I 
can’t think of anything else I ought to write. 


I am getting along all right, and am at work, trying to do the best that I can. 
I am planting corn now. I got your letter, and one from the Governor, and am 
glad to know that you and him are among my dearest friends; for I feel that only 
for my friends I would not be at home to-day. 


I am still farming, and have worked -every day that the weather would permit. 
My letter may be late sometimes; but it is on account of only having mail twice a 
week at our post-office, as we are twelve miles from railroad. I am farming for 
my mother, and have not worked out any. Have just finished planting my corn, 
— 90 acres. 
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I am still working at the brick plant, and doing pretty well. I am getting $2.25 
per day. 


Sir, I am getting along all right, and doing well. I have bought three nice 
hogs this month, and have worked every day but two. Hope you are getting 
along nicely with your work. All for this time. 


I am getting along with my farming all right. I will get done planting corn in 
two more days. I was glad to receive your kind letter that came to hand some 


time ago. I write a little early, as Iam very busy and live some distance from 
post-office. 


I am with the firm of .. . , and am getting along nicely, and on good behavior. 
I make about thirty dollars a month. Not a very big salary for the work I do. 


I work from 5.30 in the morning until 7.30 at night, so you see I don’t have much 
time to run around. 


I am still in Benedict. I am in the barber business yet. I am getting along 
just fine. I have been doing some painting here in the past thirty days. 


I am getting along nicely. Warden, if life lasts, I will try and come up to see 
you all in a couple of weeks. Well, I guess this will be our last letter; and | 


hope and trust that this will never happen again as long as I live. Well, good- 
bye. 


I done work in the mines to the amount of $29.60, and at times the mines did 
not work. Done house painting which amounted to $22.00. Total made for the 
month of April, $51.60. I have _—- day work in the mines now, and am mak- 


ing good wages. Warden, you may be assured that I feel very grateful to the 
Governor. 


I am still working for ... and lots of gardening at home, so I have just all [ 
can do. 


Ihave been very busy for the past month. My cultivator and lister trade is 
good. I have sold twenty-one harvesting machines and three mowers. I also 
sold last Tuesday a 16-horse Advance Traction Engine for $1,600.00, and on last 
Saturday an Advance Steam Threshing outfit for $2,000. I think I am getting 
along all right, living according to contract. 


Iam at Anthony, doing Salvation Army work. 


I have in about 100 acres of corn, and have just started to work it. I have a 
good stand. I want to raise a big crop, and will try very hard. 


It is my duty to inform you of my whereabouts. I am in... . working at 
farm work, getting along well, and hope these few lines will be satisfactory. I 
still have my friends to help me get work. The colored folks had their opening 
at their new church to-day. We are having a good time. 


Standing in my place as the Governor of Kansas, I would rather 
help twenty fellows to start in the right way and put round them the 
encouraging influences of the state, that they may lead honest lives, 
than be the best politician in the state. 

Well, is it a success? you ask. A limited success; a partial suc- 
cess. If I knew that I could release from the prison a hundred other 
men; if I knew that they would observe the laws of the state, and 
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fulfill their obligations to their neighbors and families; if I knew 
that on release the lesson they had learned would be sufficient, that 
they could find employment and turn their steps toward a better life 
and better manhood,—I would release them to-morrow. But that 
is the trouble. I cannot release them all. 
success. 

But let me say to you, I believe we ought to go back of the prison. 
We must prevent crime, not cure it. I believe the people in Kansas 
have as warm hearts, as strong sympathies, as can be found in any 
state in the Union; but the confirmed criminal cannot be cured by 
any such process, in my judgment. There is no human heart of 
love and sympathy that can efface the blight that a life of crime has 
caused. No hand can brush away the stain but the hand of the 
Divine Helper. You must go deeper than these prison methods. 
On the one side are the home, the Sunday-school, the church, striving 
to build up a splendid type of manhood and womanhood. On the 
other side are the brothel, the saloon, the gambling-house, the educa- 
tion of the street, trying to pull manhood and womanhood down to 
the lowest depths. You must first rid society of those evils, and this 
must be a matter of business. I have not much use for professional 
reformers. ‘The person who is throwing the greatest obstacles in the 
way is the agitator and reformer who does not study the question 
sufficiently to get at the bottom of the trouble. Before some of you 
younger men die, the state will require some other condition than it 
now requires as to the marriage relation, because, if you breed little 
criminals now, you are going to make big ones by and by. As one 
of our bright men has said, you must begin with the grandfather. 
The old adage, that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
is good to apply to matters like this. And that is what your asso- 
ciation should do. 

How many centuries have we been making criminals? And this 
thing that we call sin, how many centuries has it been blighting and 
dwarfing manhood and womanhood? You cannot cure it in a year. 
Eighteen hundred years ago the greatest of all teachers, on the 
plains of Judea, taught this doctrine of mercy, sympathy, and love, 
when he illustrated it by the parable of tle good Samaritan, teaching 
that all men are neighbors, and that we should love our neighbors as 
ourselves, and put on foot that splendid movement that has resulted 
in organizations like this, that will educate the world along these lines 
when that gospel has its full run. 

Take the criminal. Here is a straight line of moral conduct, and 
here is another almost parallel, the difference scarcely discernible ; 
and yet after a while the one turns from the other and plunges 
down. You can catch the boy here as he is getting away from that 
straight line, but you cannot save him far down below. Human 
nature cannot do it. 


In our state we have a reform school for little boys who have no 


This is only a partial 
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homes and for boys who would be better off if they had no homes. 
They are picked up on the street or out of places called home, worse 
than the streets. What are they? There are a hundred of them 
now, and there were a hundred and fifty of them awhile ago. Such 
boys form a kindergarten for the Reformatory at Hutchinson, and 
the Reformatory is an academy for the penitentiary. Do you people 
believe that you can put a bad boy between two other bad boys, and 
make him good? Is that your idea? If that is so, please explain 
how it can be done. In the great economy of human society, I only 
know of one really helpful and sacred place ; and that is the home,— 
the home where all life’s discords are swallowed up by the music of 
the patter of little feet and the prattle of little tongues. There is 
nothing like it—the place of sweet confidence, of pure joys, of 
unclouded skies, the place where every-day affection builds an altar, 
and on it offers up the sweetest sacrifice that love can offer love. 
What we want is more good influence in the land, more family altars, 
more Christian homes, where the boys and girls in early childhood 
will catch an inspiration that will lead them in the paths of strong 
manhood and womanhood in after years. And just as you can 
duplicate such homes, you are solving these questions of crime. 

Yes, we want to prevent crime, not cure it. 

If I could take the boys out of the Reform School, and put on foot 
such a plan as I have in mind, I would do it. I would put them into 
good homes where good men and women would train them. But it is 
easier to keep them out of reform schools than to let them out. But 
we have put thirty into homes, and they are pretty good boys. And 
they write back that they like their new homes, and say they are doing 
well. I would that in Kansas and everywhere we had that touch of 
love and sympathy which would induce these good homes to reach 
out and take these worse than homeless boys, and train them to be- 
come good citizens. Whenever we do that; whenever the churches, 
the day-school, the Sunday-school, and similar agencies can induce 
the people to do this and try to make good citizens of such boys,— 
we shall have gone a long way toward solving this question. 

We read in the good book that there is a time coming when there 
shall be universal peace, when it shall stretch its wings o’er all the 
world; when there shall be no more war, but swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks. It seems to me, 
when we look at the glorious results of the century closing, that we 
may not have to look far down into the next century to see the first 
dawning of that coming day. The rallying cry of the future must 
be the rights of the individual, and the strongest incentive to duty 
must be the desire to do humanity service. The song of the coming 
century must be the song of long ago,— peace on earth, good will 
toward men. ‘ 

We grow impatient, we see so much crime, poverty, wretchedness, 
so many things evil; and yet I believe the world is better to-day than 
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ever before. It occupies a higher plane. We know that the good 
time is coming; and we say to the future, “ Flow on, O stream of 
time, and bear upon the swift current of future years the realization 
of all our earnest hopes and the answers to all our fervent prayers.” 


The Committee on Care of Destitute and Neglected Children re- 
ported through the chairman, Mr. Galen A. Merrill, of Minnesota in 
a paper called “ Some Recent Developments in Child-saving ” (page 


A talk on the Homes of the Children of Chicago, illustrated by stere- 
opticon views, was given by Mr. C. F. Weller, superintendent of the 
West Side District, Chicago Bureau of Charities. . 

Adjourned at 11 P.M, 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Monday morning, May 21. 


The Conference was called to order at 9 A.M. by the President. 
The report of the Committee on Time and Place was made by the 
chairman, Mr. F. H. Nibecker, as follows : — 


The Committee on Time and Place recommends that the next 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction be 
held in Washington, D.C., in May, 1go1. 


On motion the report was adopted. 


Mr. NIBECKER.— The committee moves further that it be held in 
the latter half of May, the exact date to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee in conjunction with the Local Committee. 


Voted. 


Mr. NIBECKER.— The Committee on Time and Place offers the 
following resolution : — 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction extends 
its thanks to the cities of Seattle (Wash.), Columbus (Ohio), Milwaukee (Wis.), 
Cleveland (Ohio), Memphis (Tenn.), and Richmond (Va). for their kind and cordial 
invitations to the Conference to meet with them in Igo}. 


Resolved, That the representatives from those cities be requested to transmit 


this action of the Conference to any bodies which may have taken formal action 
on the subject. 


Voted. 


Mr, A. O. Crozier moved that the sessions as arranged by the 
Programme Committee should not be interfered with during the ses- 
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sions. ‘The President said that no such vote need be taken, as the 
programme would be carried out as nearly as possible. Up to that 
time the only change made had been on account of sickness. 

The report of the Committee on Politics in Charitable and Cor- 
rectional Affairs was made by the secretary of the committee, Pro- 
fessor F. W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas (page 27). 

A paper on “ The Essential Iniquity of the Spoils System”’ was 
read by Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia (page 34). 


DISCUSSION ON POLITICS AND CHARITIES. 


The discussion was conducted by Professor Blackmar, who invited 
the President, Mr. C. E. Faulkner, to open it. 


Mr. FAULKNER.— With reference to “the Klondike,” to which Mr. 
Garrett has referred, it is proper to say that Governor Stanley and the 
attorney-general have used their influence to stop those dens and 
dives. ‘The 640 acres mentioned is a military reservation under the 
control of the Congress of the United States; and, whatever scandal 
may attach to the canteen system, it is no reflection on Kansas, for 
Kansas has no jurisdiction there. There have been efforts to sup- 
press the disreputable saloons of the Klondike, and these have been 
in a degree successful. 

The board having charge is not a board of charities in any sense. 
The state board of charities is a purely advisory board. The state of 
Kansas never has had a ‘state board of charities; but in 1876 she 
abolished her local trustees, and consolidated the power into one 
board known as the Board of Trustees of State Charitable Institutions, 
a board possessing only the original powers possessed by the local 
boards of management, and with no power of supervision of collateral 
institutions or of jails or almshouses,— nothing but the business man- 
agement originally held by the boards which they superseded. 

I am delighted to come back here where for nine years I was secre- 
tary of that board and nine years in the management of one of those 
institutions, to see the development of interest on the part of his Ex- 
cellency the Governor and the people of the state, and the certain 
promise of effort to correct the abuses which have existed for many 
years. It was my privilege to take issue with many governors on the 
spoils system. ‘The governor who appointed me had occasion to pay 
‘political debts with appointments, but he usually granted to the board 
some discretion as to judging of the fitness of the people; but there 
was not a member of that board who did not pass through the experi- 
ence of feeling the pressure of the governor to pay that debt, no 
matter who the governor or who was in power. It is a vicious sys- 
tem. It should be put within the requirements of law that the power 
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of partisan politics should be eliminated here. I think the people of 
Kansas are ready for this, and it must rest within the discretion and 
intelligence of those who for the time are in charge of responsibility. 
Were I a member of that board of trustees to-day, and a vacancy were 
to occur in any institution,— a baker, a cook, no matter what it was,— 
and there were a suggestion of political interference, I should take a 
square stand against it, the governor or any one else to the contrary. 
I should say, ‘“‘ Hands off!” I hope that the gentlemen who compose 
that board who are in sympathy with this work, and have so ex- 
pressed themselves and who are coming into the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction to put these principles into effect, by virtue 
of the discretion confided to them will take their stand now, with the 
promise that the governor has given to back them up, that there shall 
be an end put for all time to partisan control in institutions of this 
kind, 

Mr. Timotuy NIcHoLson, Richmond, Ind.— Thirty-four years ago 
a number of citizens of Indiana, seeing the abuses in our state insti- 
tutions and especially in our insane asylums through partisan politics, 
made strenuous efforts to bring about a change. They held public 
meetings, lobbied in the legislature.—in the proper sense,— waited 
upon the governor, and did other things to change the management 
of these institutions. But it was utterly in vain, because of this politi- 
cal management. In 1888 a Republican governor was elected with 
a Democratic legislature, and that legislature was determined to run 
things; and they absolutely passed an act taking the appointing of 
trustees out of the hands of the governor. And that legislature ap- 
pointed a board of state charities. That board, being non-partisan, 
set to work with the determination never to let up till politics were 
banished from the institutions of the state. We began with the hos- 
pitals. We got.a law that boards in future should be non-partisan, 
should consist of members of both parties. We went on to other 
institutions. Presently we made another step, and we got everything 
out but the prisons. We went a step farther, and got a law that no 
head of an institution should be removed except for cause, and that 
should not be politics. That was civil service. Then we got the 
reformatory all right, and now in Indiana every state’ institution is 
out of politics except the prison. We have a reformatory and a 
prison. While the members of the board controlling the prison all 
belong to one party, they have become convinced that politics will not 
do in that institution. They went into it with a view of carrying it 
by politics, to turn out Democrats and put in Republicans. They 
see it will not do, and every member has come over to the side of the 
state board. ‘They have appointed a warden, and said to him: You 
must not appoint any one for politics. You may remove whom you 
please, but not on account of politics. There must be no more poli- 
tics in this institution. 

Judge Garver.— As a citizen of Kansas, I ought to allay Mr. 
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Garrett’s apprehension lest what he said was too severe for our West- 
ern atmosphere. Whether it comes to sending corn to India or the 
spoils of politicians, Kansas will not take a back seat. During the last 
decade we have had a varied experience in Kansas, and we have had 
periods of political convalescence and of relapse. The evils of this 
system, I apprehend, have been appreciated by no one to a greater 
extent than by our governor. I think that every governor within 
the last ten years who has been instrumental in turning out those in 
charge of institutions has appreciated that he has done a great wrong 
to the state, but the political influence has been so great that it has 
been impossible to stand up against it. We have had the same expe- 
rience in national affairs. Mr. Cleveland extended civil service rules, 
and most people thought it was an extension in the right direction ; 
but a great cry went up. If we could have a political interregnum, 
so that neither Democrats nor Republicans nor Populists would have 
to be taken care of, we should not have so much difficulty in carrying 
out the reform. If we could have a strong organization, made up of 
non-partisan men who would stand behind the governor and hold up 
his hands in resisting this political pressure, a great thing would be 
accomplished. We are very proud of our State Board of Agriculture. 
It has done more for Kansas than anything we have done, and it is 
non-partisan. It looks after the agricultural institutions in a non- 
partisan spirit. If this organization which is to be made here could 
be kept on a non-partisan basis, established only to stand behind the 
governor and uphold him in conserving the interests of state insti- 
tutions, a great step forward would be taken. There is no difficulty 
in agreeing what ought to be done, but how to accomplish it. The 
remedies suggested by Professor Blackmar are excellent. We enjoyed 
the paper very much. But how shall we accomplish those things? 
I believe, however, that at no distant day the reform: will be brought 
about, and Kansas will be able to take the stand that Indiana has 
taken, and her institutions will be managed by men fitted for the 
work, 

General BrinKERHOFF.— I heartily agree with the system pro- 
posed. Partisan politics in such institutions is a crime against hu- 
manity. Instead of abolishing a state board of charities, I should 
create one. I had the honor of drafting the bill for the board in 
Ohio. I have been on that board twenty-two years, and we never 
have the least shimmer of politics. We have three members from 
each of the two large political parties. The governor is ex-officio 
chairman, and every time we get a new governor it will not be ninety 
days before he is in hearty sympathy with the board. The board has 
no executive power. It can simply inspect and recommend. Poli- 
tics have been eliminated from all state institutions except the prison. 
It is said that, when there is a change of administration, every one 
goes out of the prison except the prisoners. But we are educating 
our people, and are going to reach the penitentiary after a while. 
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We have in all our counties boards of visitors, of six members, of 
whom three are women, and not more than three belong to the same 
party. As a rule, nine out of ten of these eighty-eight boards of 
county visitors are composed of the best people in the county. These 
are appointed by the governor. We have a large State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, which equals in attendance the numbers 
of this Conference. We are going to eliminate this iniquity of parti- 
san politics in the control of state institutions. If we try to do the 
thing that is right in Ohio, we can do it. We believe that every great 
institution should be governed by a special board of trustees. Do 
not pay them a nickel. A man who is not willing to serve except for 
the love of God and humanity is not fit to serve on such a board. 
Get the best men to serve on them. When you begin to pay salaries, 
you go off into politics. 

Judge Kinng, Iowa.— While it is true that the Institution for 
the Feeble-minded at Columbus, Ohio, and some of the hospitals have 
been measurably removed from politics, I must take issue with General 
Brinkerhoff. In Iowa we have a paid board, a board that has charge 
of every state institution. We endowed that board with plenary pow- 
ers. It was said that a paid board would go into politics. It is non- 
sense. We have been in operation two years, and I am the only 
Democrat on the board. The character of the men is such that it 
would be impossible to have any politics allowed. We have examined 
all the laws of the different states thoroughly, and have given our en- 
tire time to this business for two years; and we have the best act in 
some ways. I do not say that it is better than the law of Wisconsin, 
but it ought to be the best because it is the latest. We have had the 
benefit of all that have preceded us. We not only cannot appoint 
a man, but we cannot even suggest to the superintendent of an insti- 
tution that we would like to have such a man appointed. We should 
be removed if we did. The superintendent is the only one appointed 
by the board. The board has no power to appoint a cook, a surgeon, 
a physician, a matron,— any officer of an institution. When we visit 
the institution, if we find an employee under the superintendent not 
doing well or doing what we conceive to be wrong, we go right to the 
superintendent, and take it up and discuss it with him. We have 
not had a particle of friction. All of our superintendents and 
wardens, thirteen of them, have been re-elected since this board has 
been established. One superintendent wrote last year, asking whether 
he should make a donation to the campaign fund. He was told that 
any officer or any member of the Board of Control making a dona- 
tion of a dollar or anything else of value for political purposes would 
be removed from office. We said to this gentleman, “ We cannot 
prevent you giving money for such a purpose; but you can rest as- 
sured that, if you do, we will remove you at once.” 

Some of our institutions in the past have been practically freed from 
politics, especially our great hospitals ; but the penitentiaries have been 
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nests of the worst sort of politics, many men holding positions in them 
who were incapable from every point of view. I thank you. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday night, May 21. 


The Conference was called to order at 8.30 P.M., the lateness being 
due to the excursion to the Haskell Institute in the afternoon. 


The Auditing Committee was appointed,— F. M. Stewart, M. B. 
Bushnell, and Timothy Nicholson. 


The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, Superintendent L. D. Drake, 
of Boonville, Mo., chairman. Mr. Drake omitted the reading of his 
paper, and called on Mr. T. J. Charlton, superintendent of the Indi- 
ana Industrial School. Mr. Charlton read a paper called “ Twenty 
Years of Progress ” (page 188). 

Discussion followed, Mr. Drake presiding. 


DISCUSSION ON REFORMATORIES. 


Mr. NiBECKER.— It is, I believe, the fact that the real progress 
that has been made in the last twenty years has been due to the 
change of masters in this work. It is because there is another at the 
helm, because ideas have come to dominate, and not passion, preju- 
dice, and tradition. When passion dominates, it is very much like a 
sweeping fire, that clears off all before it and leaves the surface bare. 
When prejudice dominates, it is like a dam across a trickling brook: 
it lies stagnant, and only when there is some unexpected shower of 
enthusiasm does it overflow. When tradition dominates, it burrows 
for us the track in which we must always travel, and from which we 
can never see the heavens. But, when ideas dominate, it is like the 
sun warming and stirring everything and giving to them that quality 
that we call life. Wecannot have death under the domination of an 
idea. It is because our minds have been at work, because we have 
sought reasons and causes, and have sought to find out what results 
will be before we have tried our plans, because we have sought to find 
out what may be done before we have done it, because we have tried 
to work out our ideas, that we have succeeded. The ideas that dom- 
inate schools for delinquents are not recognizable as the ideas that 
dominated them thirty years ago, perhaps even twenty years ago. 
What has been the method of working out these reforms? I believe 
it has been through the idea of the school. We do not call reforma- 
tories anything but schools now, even though officially they may have 
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other names. ‘The name given to us in 1826 was “ The House of 
Refuge,” but our boys always write at the head of their letters “ In- 
dustrial School.” 

These children require some special leading. They are not abnor- 
mal in the sense of being monstrosities. They are not bad in the 
sense of being horrid creatures that need to be held with chains, but 
they are different in a sense from other children. A large majority 
of them come from good homes. That is another advancement of the 
twenty years. This idea has been carried so far that any one may 
take advantage of the provision made. ‘The institution has been 
made suitable for the care of any child that cannot be handled by 
ordinary parental knowledge. Many a family has some one child 
that they have not the power to manage, and for such families these 
schools have been so developed that any child may be sent there. 
And parents have taken advantage of it to such an extent that three- 
fourths of the children who come into my school are reported as hav- 
ing good homes. This, I think, is the most important development 
of the twenty years. 

Mr. W.C. BaLi, Terre Haute, Ind.—I am very far from criticising 
a man for whom I entertain so profound a respect as I do for the 
governor of Kansas. ‘The fact that he established here a system of 
parole for prisoners is a thing to be remembered in years to come. 
But he did incidentally say that the reform school was a kindergarten 
for the reformatory, and that the reformatory was a sort of academy 
for the penitentiary,— that these two lower institutions fitted boys for 
service in the penitentiary. I differ radically from the governor. 
That is not true in Indiana nor in any other state that I know of, 
and I think he must be wrong about thinking it is true here. If 
it were true, the best thing to do would be to abolish both of those 
institutions. He spoke about putting a good boy between two bad 
ones. ‘The trouble is, there are no good boys in the reform school. 
They are not sent there because they are good. There were bad 
boys before the reform schools existed, and the schools were estab- 
lished to get rid of the bad boys. It is because they have broken the 
laws that they are sent to these schools. We teach them to be amen- 
able to law. They are committed until they are twenty-one; but, when 
they have learned to obey the rules, they are sent out on parole. 
What is our experience? I have been connected with our board of 
trustees for eight years, and it is our experience that over 80 per cent. 
of the boys are taught some useful occupation, and are never heard 
from in any penitentiary or jail. We had several boys in the army 
against Spain. They are in different occupations. One boy came 
into my office, and, I must confess, I was surprised ta find that he was 
travelling with “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” company, taking care of the 
dogs. What we can do in Indiana can be done in Kansas. The 
reform school at Plainfield is not a kindergarten for the reformatory. 
It is a training school, where they are taught to live honest lives ; and 
three or four thousand who have passed through it are now doing so. 
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Mr. FAULKNER.— I am not now a citizen of Kansas, although I was 
a citizen of the state for twenty-seven years. I was the secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the Kansas State Charitable Institutions at 
the time of the passage of the law which made provision for the es- 
tablishment of the State Reform School for Boys. I was a member of 
a committee appointed by the board with the approval of the gov- 
ernor to visit other states in order to obtain information concerning the 
principles which should obtain in the creation and management of 
such an institution. Our committee was favored with the advice of 
the most experienced officials in the country, and, acting upon the sug- 
gestions made, decided that the Kansas Reform School should be 
modelled upon the family idea, using the cottage system, and made 
free from any of the distinguishing marks of a prison. 

I was requested to prepare a draft of a law for presentation to the 
legislature ; and the bill thus drawn became the present law, with a 
single change. We recommended that a boy be committed by a magis- 
trate upon complaint of a parent or responsible guardian, without the 
formal court hearing and record, to which so many parents object. 
The House Judiciary Committee struck out this provision of the bill, 
thus requiring the formal procedure in committals for incorrigible 
conduct, which governs in the more serious cases. However, the mag- 
istrates may commit without recourse to findings by a jury; and the 
attacks made upon such committals, upon the plea that they were in 
contravention of rights of personal liberty guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, have not been sustained by the courts. ; 

Thus the school stands more in the character of an educational 
than a penal institution, and nothing should be done to disturb the 
public estimate of its value as a training school. For this reason 
and with all deference to the opinions of the governor, I hope that 
Kansas will not place the Boys’ Reform School or the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School under the control of a board of managers which also has 
charge of the prisons of the state. All places of detention for the re- 
straint and correction of juvenile life in its very first misdoing should 
be completely separated from the administration of the institutions 
designed for the treatment of criminals. 

QuEstion.— It has been stated here that two-thirds of such chil- 
dren come from good homes. That is astonishing. How is it that 
Mr. Brockway, superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, says that 
50 per cent. of those that come to his reformatory have been in some 
such institution as a reform school ? * 

* As it seemed hese to have these facts verified, the editor wrote to Mr. Brockway with refer- 
ence tothem. The following is his reply, which is printed with his consent: — 


Dear Mrs. Barrows,—I1 am not surprised, and yet I am greatly pained, that I should be so 
constantly misrepresented. I have never made a statement intended to reflect upon the good work 
done by the juvenile reform schools. I have in private conversation, never publicly, as it is none 
of my business, said that some unreformed boys previously confined in reform schools, who, com- 
mitting fresh crimes, come into this reformatory, seem to have deprived themselves, probably by their 
own misconduct, of effective industrial training, and training also in the habit of lating their own 
conduct in accordance with their own true interest and welfare. I have also stated that approximatel 
so per cent. of the inmates of the reformatory have, previous to their committal for a felony for whic 
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Mr. A. O. WricHt.— When I was secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Charities, a gentleman made a similar statement,— that 
a large number of prisoners had been previously in reform schools. 
This gentleman was a member of the board that governed the state 
prison, The Board of State Charities asked me to investigate that; 
and I wént to the state prison, which contained 400 inmates, and 
inquired into the record and history of those prisoners, not by ask- 
ing them questions, but by asking the officers what they had learned, 
in addition to what was in the written records. By using these dif- 
ferent sources, we found out something about nearly every prisoner ; 
and out of the 400 we could identify but one who had previously been 
in the Wisconsin Reform School, and he had not been reformed. 
There might have been two or three others whose history we could 
not trace. There were a few others who had been members of other 
institutions. So out of the 400, there were a few over a dozen perhaps, 
certainly not over 20, who had ever been members of any reform 
school anywhere. Then I went to the Industrial School for Boys, 
and I began at that end of the line. They keep not only a full 
history of the boys before they were committed, but also as far as 
possible a record of what becomes of them; and out of 2,500 I could 
discover only a small number, less than a dozen, who had been in 
any prison. These facts are true of Wisconsin not only, but of re- 
form schools and penitentiaries everywhere. In the city of New 
York there is a large crime class, and the reformatory is supplied 
largely from that city. They are the street boys who have grown 
up to a life of crime. As boys they were very likely sent to Randall’s 
Island, many of them. But, even then, I do not think the proportion 
is as large as the gentleman stated. If so, it is owing to the social 
and political conditions of New York. 

There is another side. ‘There is something in what the Governor 
of Kansas said, that there is a large number of boys in the industrial 
schools who would better be placed in families on the parole system. 
It is natural for officers of institutions to think that their institution is 
the best place in the world. But there are many boys who should be 
placed out. We all know that many boys placed in reform schools 
are not criminal, The commitment papers by no means prove the 
crime of the boy or what he is likely to turn out. Many children are 
sent to industrial schools because they are homeless or because they 


they are sent to this reformatory, been in the toils of the law,— under arrest, station-house-let-go, 
in jail, in juvenile asylum, house of refuge, juvenile prison, training school, workhouse, penitentiary, 
state prison, or in some home or charitable institution, orphans’ home, truant school, protectory, etc. 
One or more of the experiences of the long list above enumerated, about 50 per cent. of our men, ac- 
cording to their own admission, had had at some time in their life. My citation of the fact has been 
for the purpose of suggesting that much might be accomplished toward preventing crimes by home- 
less, dependent ae if in the public school system of the several states more attention could be 
given to producing a good physical condition, with industrial training, preferably in the industry the 
youth should follow all his life. I am in deep sympathy with the work of my friends engaged in 
juveniles, and believe the principles and general régime adopted are wise and well calculated to accom- 
plish good. I am notin a position, nor have I a disposition, to make any criticism on their work, as 
above stated. I am Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Z. R. BRocKWAy, 


General Superintendent. 
Exvmira, N.Y., July 25, 1900. 
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have bad homes. Many are sent on commitment papers when their 
only offence is that some one wanted to get rid of them or officers 
wanted to make fees for sending them. A county judge in my state 
said that in one of the smaller cities more boys and girls were sent to 
the industrial schools annually than from all the rest of the county 
put together, including a much larger city, because the city marshal 
and his assistants wanted to make their fees by sending these children 
to the institutions. 

Mr. JAMeEs ALLIson, Cincinnati, Ohio.— For fifty years the House 
of Refuge in Cincinnati has been engaged in straightening out the 
lives of crooked boys. Between twelve and thirteen thousand inmates 
have been sheltered in that time. Between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand have been sent to country homes. Of course, the best thing for 
any boy is a home; but take the majority of boys committed to an 
institution, if they were sent at once to a home, they would be mis- 
chievous there. They must be fitted for the home. Trades are 
taught in this school. Boys make their own shoes; all the shoes 
worn by five hundred inmates. They make their own clothing, and 
the girls are taught domestic work, cooking, sewing, etc. Lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, and merchants visit our institution on Sunday af- 
ternoons, and talk to our boys, who themselves were once inmates of 
that institution. That is a common occurrence. We keep an open- 
book record, open to any one of you, of every boy and girl; and it is a 
fact that 89 per cent. so recorded have done well after leaving the 
school. They are watched closely by a gentleman employed ex- 
pressly for that work. He is on the road all the time, visiting homes 
and their own homes. In the majority of cases we do not permit a 
boy to be paroled to his own home, unless that home has been ma- 
terially changed. We find no difficulty in placing our boys in insti- 
tutions outside. I have plenty of applications for boys to go into 
printing-offices. That is an excellent trade. There is no difficulty 
in placing them in shoe-shops. A boy learns how to make a shoe 
from beginning to end. What I say of our school applies to the ma- 
jority of reform schools in the country. I was sorry to hear the re- 
mark of the governor, but I do not think he meant it to apply at 
present. I could show him hogsheads of letters from boys on pa- 
role, similar to those which he read. 

Mr. T. H. Barn, Topeka.— The political shuffling of an institution 
from one party to another is the curse of any institution, and this in- 
stitution has been shuffled about. The governor speaks from the 
standpoint of atrue Kansan. ‘There is no better place for a boy than 
a home. No institution can give the love thata boy yearns for. Kan- 
sas is too young to have those abandoned boys who have “ cussedness ” 
bred into them generation after generation. They come from our 
broad plains, and they are not bad boys. I used to be a teacher ; and I 
know how to love boys and how they want to be loved. Two-thirds 
of these boys are sent to the reform school because some one wants 
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to get rid of them. They do not come from good homes. They are 
homeless boys, and they should not go into institutions. Kansas has 
not learned that there are three or four times as many homes without 
children, ready to take them, as there are boys to fill them, if they were 
properly placed. The legislature has been considering some plan of 
putting them into homes, and I will venture to say that two-thirds of 
those boys are ready to go into country homes and begin to plough and 
do farm work. 50 per cent. of them never saw a saloon, and 75 per 
cent. are nice, bright boys. ‘They can be taken care of; and the gov- 
ernor said what he meant when he said the institution is a kindergar- 
ten for the reformatory, and the reformatory for the penitentiary. 
Reform schools should be kept as schools, and the brand of the penal 
institution should be taken from them. 

Mr. STONAKER.— There is a tendency to improve reform schools 
throughout the country. There are many admirable features about’ 
them, but the children should not be kept in them too long. 

Mr. Jackson.— Mr. Brockway told me that more than one-half of 
the inmates of his institution had been in institutions previously, but I 
think he had chiefly in mind houses of refuge rather than reform 
schools. He included them all. I have been waiting patiently to 
hear some man say what state it is that has two-thirds of its reform 
school boys come from good homes. I am sorry for that state. 

Mr. St. Joun, Lansing, Mich.— We have 650 in the school, and two- 
thirds of our boys come from good homes. ‘They might not be called 
the best homes ; but they are called by the boys and by the neighbors 
good, fair homes. It is true that the inmates of Mr. Brockway’s in- 
stitution were many of them in reform schools, but that does not mean 
that more than 50 per cent. of the boys of reform schools have been 
in his institution. 

Mr. NipecKer.— Mr. Brockway’s prisoners are between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty-five,— that is, running through twenty years. In 
New York 800 boys are discharged every year. Multiply that by 20 
and take 50 per cent., and what per cent. will you have? 

Mr. Drake.— In the last eleven years of our insitution 70 per cent. 
of the boys have turned out well. In that time 1,500 have turned out 
honest, upright young men, making their own living in the state. It 
depends largely on the advantages furnished by the institution as to 
the per cent. of reformation that can be secured. ‘Teaching these 
boys trades gives them a chance to become good, honest, industrious, 
responsible citizens. Otherwise they may learn only to be common 
laborers. ‘Take a boy and lift him from a low level, and place him 
on a plane of responsibility by giving him a trade, and you not only 
make him a good citizen, but a man you will be proud of. That is better 
than to have him only able to handle a plough or dig a ditch for some 
other man. In one case he will earn $1.25 a day, in the other $4 a 
day. Never make a boy believe that all he can do is to carry the 
hod. Make him believe that he can spread the plaster as well as the 
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mason, and give him a chance, and see if it does not help your citi- 
zenship, and you will no longer think of your reform schools as 
kindergartens for the penitentiary. 

Mr. Fox.— The reformatory system without the probation system 
is very inadequate for caring for your incorrigible children. Organ- 
ize a probation system, and you can cut down your reformatory facili- 
thes 50 per cent. in a year. 


Mr. Edwin Snyder invited the Conference to visit the Reform Schoo! 
of Topeka at 4 P.M. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to stereopticon views of 
the Reform School at Boonville, Mo., exhibited by Mr. Drake. 

Adjourned at 11 P.M. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, May 22. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.30, A.M. by the Presi- 
dent, who introduced Dr. F. M. Powell, chairman of the Committee on 
the Care of the Feeble-minded and Epileptics. A paper was read by 
Dr. Powell (page 70). 


DISCUSSION, 


Mrs. E. E. WiLLiaMson.—I am to open the discussion at the 
request of the chairman, because I am one of the trustees of the 
Institution for the Feeble-minded in New Jersey, and because I have 
been instrumental in helping to get the epileptic colony established 
which we shall soon be able to open. The feeble-minded have not 
received the care in the United States that they should, but the 
movement in their behalf has been growing for some years. The 
educational side is the side that must be reached. Even the custo- 
dial cases can be bettered to a great extent through education. We 
have about one-third custodial cases in our institution; and we give 
them industrial training, and find it a means of development. One 
woman over thirty-five has taken kindly to shoemaking, and is doing 
excellent work in soling shoes. 

The care of the backward child, the foot-of-the-class child, must 
appeal to us all. In my experience with children in New Jer- 
sey I have found a great many slow children. There are more of 
them than we realize. It is difficult to place such children in fami- 
lies. I recall one such child. We placed her in home after home 
where she would be sent toschool. The teachers said she was a nice 
child, but they could not do anything with her. At last we placed 
her with a woman who, we thought, would be likely to understand 
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the child. She did, and gave her home treatment and education. 
She helped her as one should help a backward child. In the last 
nine months we have seen the most remarkable change, so that she 
stands well in the public school at Paterson. ‘This sort of thing can 
be done in many cases. We should have special schools for such 
children as part of the public school system. I am glad to see that 
the section on the Care of the Feeble-minded is taking up this 
matter. It is hard to convince a normal person that a child is so 
dull that it needs special training. ‘There are very few such schools 
in the United States; but, when they are established, they will be of 
great benefit. 

Dr. W. A. PotGLase, Lapeer, Mich.—Dr. Powell’s paper is 
very comprehensive, but I will speak only of our own institution. 
It is practically a new institution, having been in existence but five 
years. I had the pleasure of organizing and opening it. When I 
came to the work, I found a variety of ideas existing. There are 
about three thousand imbeciles and feeble-minded in our state, and 
about the same number of epileptics; and, in organizing the school, 
the question came up, what to do. We agreed that the better way 
would be to accept the feeble-minded portion, though we were look- 
ing also to the caring for the epileptics. Our idea was that, later on, 
the epileptics would be cared for by the state under a separate divi- 
sion. As the applications came in, we found it impossible to ignore 
the fact that the epileptics must be admitted ; and so we had an 
appropriation for a cottage for them, as our institution is on the 
cottage plan,— inexpensive, but good, substantial buildings. We 
found no trouble in filling it, because we had about six hundred ap- 
plications on file. It was only a question of what class to take. We 
take only the pauper class; and, in taking the epileptics, we adhered 
to that rule, and it gives us such a variety of cases that we hardly 
know what to do with them. ‘There are a few cases of normal per- 
sons, and these grade down into the imbecile. The question now is, 
what to do with the enormous number who have discovered the ex- 
istence of the institution. We have on file over a thousand applica- 
tions. We have about eighty-five persons of middle age. We have 
a building for a hundred male epileptics, and we have numerous ap- 
plications from epileptic individuals. We have had them come pray- 
ing to be put in. We are crowded almost beyond our capacity, and 
the state has a large job on hand. Michigan has a great amount of 
land belonging to the state which this class of imbeciles could put 
into productive condition. 25 per cent. of our inmates would be 
self-supporting if the work were put into their hands to do. We 
train the low grade as far as they can go. It keeps them in better 
condition. We have the greatest trouble with the people who feel 
that these persons should be out in the world because of the ex- 
pense; but, as I say, if the institution were properly equipped, 25 
per cent. would be self-supporting. The colony idea would do more 
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toward lifting that burden than any other means. Besides, a large 
class of adult imbeciles come to us whom we refuse. The law says 
we must take the young. The colony plan would avoid that. 

Dr. PoweL_.— In regard to the adult imbecile. The original estab- 
lishments for the feeble-minded were on the school idea. Only the 
younger were admitted. The most pathetic class are the adults. 
The most appealing letters that come to me are from parents who 
are worn out with the care of grown-up imbeciles. There is no 
stronger reason why we should look after adult imbeciles than the 
reason that they have reached an age when they are liable to be left 
alone. We must work on lines to provide custodial care for adults. 


Dr. Powell invited Dr. George F. Keene, of Rhode Island, to speak. 


Dr. KEENE.— I have had no experience in charge of this class of 
defectives, although my lot has been cast, and a large proportion of my 
life has been spent, in the care and treatment of certain classes of 
defectives. I will not attempt to offer you any suggestions, as Dr. 
Powell has had a rich experience, and I have learned a great deal 
from him. It seems to me that this problem has been more perplex- 
ing than any that has presented itself to social science. All sorts of 
solutions have been suggested, from the most idiotic to the most 
atrocious. It is the height of foolishness to do nothing with this 
class, to give them no separate care; but it is barbarous to suggest 
certain forms of treatment, or even extermination. Dr. Henderson, 
the last President of this Conference, in his annual address said that 
“we must remember nothing is created in vain, nothingsshould be 
thrown upon the rubbish heap as entirely useless”; but that is where 
the problem comes in. What is the community to do with this class of 
defective humanity, which, in spite of our boasted civilization, is con- 
stantly increasing with each succeeding generation? What is the 
cause of this involution of humanity? It is useless to say it is an in- 
heritance. It is useless for us to look wise, and say that defective, 
diseased bodies and defective minds are an heredity. We must de- 
termine the genesis of that taint, parental or prenatal, which has 
extended its blight upon the children of the third and fourth genera- 
tion. The doctor must be called in time; and he must diagnose 
the condition, the defect, the disease, if you will, which has visited 
the whole extent of the race. The evolution of the race points 
to the hope that we are breeding owt rather than breeding 7” defects, 
that these defects which we see are like the sparks of waste material 
which are thrown off from heated iron while it is being moulded into 
some useful form. I think we have expended much more energy 
in the enduring than in the curing of these evils. The colonization 
or the segregation of these defective classes is a long step in the right 
direction, but their proper education and their permanent sequestra- 
tion are just as important as the first step; and they should be made 
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to contribute just as much as possible to the state for their care, that 
they may so far lighten the burden of taxes upon the toiling citizen. 
Whatever is true of the idiotic and the feeble-minded is also true of the 
epileptic, and their sequestration and colonization is just as neces- 
sary; for from the epileptic spring a great many of the feeble-minded. 
| hope it will not be long before Rhode Island is enrolled among 
those states which have accomplished the sequestration and coloniza- 
tion of these two classes of defectives. 

Mr. J. F. Jackson, St. Paul.— It has been stated that it is neces- 
sary that the feeble-minded should be segregated and should have 
special schools. Now it is said that the epileptic need the same 
things, and that we need colonies for both. Is it desirable that the 
two sorts of institutions should be under one administration and one 
superintendent, or is it desirable that these two classes, needing sim- 
ilar care, should be under separate administration and in separate in- 
stitutions ? 

Dr. PoweL_.— The conditions are different. Imbecility is not a 
disease: it is simply a condition. It is often asked, How many do 
you cure? We do not cure any. It is a condition, and we try to 
improve the condition. They are entirely different classes. The 
idiotic and feeble-minded are usually pleasant and easy to get on 
with. The epileptic condition is an absolute disease; and, as a rule, 
epileptics are irritable, especially at times, and sometimes absolutely 
dangerous. I escaped with my life by an eighth of an inch on one 
occasion, and we have had numerous encounters with them. They 
need separate provision. It is too much for any one man to accom- 
plish properly, to look after both classes. 

QuEsTIoNn.— Do they have separate boards of control ? 

Dr. PowEL..— Yes, in certain states. Where there is one general 
board of control for the state, that board would have charge of both, 
of course. * 

Mr. Jackson.— I thank you. 

Mr. CARRINGTON.— In regard to the importance of medical inspec- 
tion in public schools, to what extent are examinations made? 
Would the examining physician be a permanent officer or merely 
make a casual examination ? 

Dr. PowELL.— He is a part of the school board, and his function 
is to examine all the children for physical and mental defects. A 
large number of children in public schools labor under imperfect 
vision or hearing or other bad conditions, and the teacher frequently 
does not find it out. I had occasion to write an article on this sub- 
ject, “‘ Backward Children” ; and I gave a number of examples to illus- 
trate it. I recall that our county superintendent, in examining the 
children, found three in one of the public schools who were a great 
deal of trouble. There was constant conflict, not only between chil- 
dren and teacher, but between the teacher and the parents. The 
children were examined, and two were found defective in vision and 
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one in hearing. When the teacher was informed, steps were taken 
to give them individual treatment. 

General BRINKERHOFF.—I studied this subject long ago very 
carefully. I have no hesitation in saying that these two classes 
ought to be kept separate. There is nothing in common between 
them. Many ofthe epileptics are entirely sane, and they ought not 
to be associated with the feeble-minded. Ohio was the pioneer 
state in dealing as a state with the epileptic, the first state in the 
world that did it. Our board took up the subject in 1868; and, when 
I came on the board, I became interested in it, and I began to study it 
and to gather literature on the subject. I wrote to our consul in 
France, and got French literature; and in various ways I got together 
much valuable material on the subject of epilepsy. In co-operation 
with my board we began to educate the state, and finally succeeded 
in securing an appropriation for an epileptic colony, and in 1891 | 
had the honor of delivering the address at the laying of the corner- 
stone. We have 800 in our colony. We did not have as much land 
as we oughtto. New York iswiser. She has 1,800acres. We have 
a good pathologist. Many epileptics can support themselves if they 
have proper opportunity. They cannot do it outside. We have all 
kinds of employments and schools. Epileptics are the most pitiable 
class on earth. 

With regard to the feeble-minded, by patient working and educating 
the public sentiment of the state, we got the people to consent two 
years ago to make an appropriation necessary to buy more land; and 
we have 1,500 acres near Columbus, and I hope Dr. Doren will live 
to start the institution on it. He is building the houses with his own 
force. It is all put under the care of Dr. Doren’s institution. I con- 
sider that one of the greatest things in Ohio, and I am glad that I have 
been part and parcel in it. 

Mr. Jackson.— Is it wise to have an institution for the feeble- 
minded near that for the epileptics, or should it have an entirely 
different location, some miles from the epileptics ? 

Hon, J. D. ALExANDER, Akron, Ohio.—I was the author of the 
bill in the Senate providing for the adult imbecile in Ohio. I be- 
lieve, if Dr. Doren is permitted to carry out his plans, that he will 
care for eight hundred adult imbeciles. We have in the Institution 
for the Feeble-minded eleven imbeciles that are the children of a 
person taken into that institution thirty years ago and then allowed 
to go out to bring back a brood of imbeciles. We must prevent that. 
All that enter stay for life, except at the instance of the state au- 
thorities. We do not expect to let them reproduce themselves. ‘The 
epileptic colony is at Gallipolis. The two should not be associated. 
They should have two distinct boards. 

Mr. W. W. Fotwe tt, Minneapolis.— In Minnesota shall we make 
one institution for young and adult, or shall we establish an institu- 
tion with a department for the young and one for the adult, and plan 
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for two institutions, a school for the young and a place of custody for 
the adult? 

Mr. A. O. Wricut.— Theoretically, there should be a division of 
labor. Each institution should have one class of inmates, and there 
should be a division between the educational and custodial depart- 
ments. Theoretically, that is correct. Practically, you cannot always 
begin so. From the ground of practical policy you have to influence 
the people and the legislature. It may be necessary for Minnesota, 
in beginning the new work of providing an institution for epileptics, 
to begin as other states have done. It is hard to induce a state to 
start a new state institution. It is much easier to induce a legisla- 
ture to appropriate a comparatively small sum to put up a separate 
building near by for epileptics, which may afterward be used for a 
school for the feeble-minded when that institution needs enlargement. 
There will be no waste of money, and a colony for epileptics may be 
begun ten or twenty years sooner than it otherwise would be by begin- 
ning it as a department of the school for the feeble-minded. 

Mr. JacKson.— There are a hundred there now. 

Mr. WricHt.— Segregate those in a separate building and a separate 
department under a sub-superintendent at some distance away. 

Mr. FaULKNER.— Having a hundred already and with nine hun- 
dred or a thousand outside, what sort of relief can be afforded by a 
single building in Faribault? 

Mr. Wricut.— There would be provision for a hundred, anyway. 

QuEsTion.— Would it not be more difficult to separate them after- 


Mr. Wricut.—I think not. As a rule, you have to begin these 
new classes of institutions by showing the need of them and by get- 
ting something started. Eventually there is no question but the two 
should be separated entirely for physical reasons, in addition to what 
has been said. The occupation that must be provided is largely farm 
work, and you cannot profitably carry on farm work with large num- 
bers on moderate-sized farms. You must have comparatively small 
numbers and scatter them, unless you have market-gardening. A 
colony of the feeble-minded would better be placed elsewhere than in 
Faribault, on a much larger farm, with cottages placed a mile or two 
away from the main building for convenience of labor. The same 
thing is true of epileptics. For both of these classes the only argu- 
ment that is convincing to practical persons, who will not be con- 
vinced by sentiment or philanthropical considerations, is the ground 
of public policy, the protection of the state, in order to cut off the 
entail of heredity. That is the only argument that has been used 
with effect. You prevent the production of defective classes by seg- 
regating them in institutions and keeping them under custodial care. 
There is also the lessening of danger, for many of them are dangerous 
about the time of the seizure. 

Question.— Would you keep old and young epileptics together ? 
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Mr. WriGuHT.— It is more economical to keep them together. 

Mr. Jackson.— We not only have a hundred epileptics in th« 
school for the feeble-minded, but we have a hundred and fifty in the 
insane asylums. Would you take them from the asylums and _ hos- 
pitals, and put them in the school for the feeble-minded ? 

Mr. WricHt.— No. You cannot get an appropriation to do that. 
Your school for the feeble-minded also is crowded. It is possible 
that you might get an asylum for the epileptics instead of another 
insane hospital. 

Mr. JacKson.—I should not insist on asking so many questions 
but for two reasons. I should like to follow one thing to a conclu- 
sion, and Minnesota’s position is not unique. There is a misapprehen- 
sion about the nine hundred epileptics in Minnesota. That includes 
the hundred in the School for the Feeble-minded, one hundred and fifty 
in the insane hospitals, and nearly seven hundred in the homes, most 
of whom would not be in the institution if we had one. The practi- 
cal suggestions of the statesmanlike secretary of the Board of Chari- 
ties, Mr. Hart, have been followed out in Minnesota. We have a’ 
cottage for girls, a cottage for male epileptics, entirely distinct now: 
and it seems to me we are pretty nearly ready to swarm, if it is desira- 
ble to have separate institutions. 

Mr. FAULKNER.— As a recent citizen of Minnesota, I would like 
to say that a committee was appointed to study this question, com- 
posed of Bishop Gilbert, Mr. Douglass, Professor Folwell, and my- 
self. We were instructed to prepare a report and consult the Board 
of Charities, with a view to present this subject to the legislature. 
Bishop Gilbert’s death and other things have prevented the commit- 
tee from accomplishing much, but I hope that something may yet be 
done. I am sure that the testimony of superintendents of feeble- 
minded institutions would be in favor of separate care of epileptics. 
The same would be true of superintendents of insane hospitals. 

Mr. Fox.— New Jersey has an institution for feeble-minded girls 
and a private one for boys, with a state subsidy. The authorities in- 
form us that there are three thousand epileptics in New Jersey and no 
state care. They have at last succeeded in getting a state appro- 
priation and a state commission appointed to establish an epileptic 
colony. They have bought sufficient land, but with the small appro- 
priation for buildings they will only be able to put up a few cottages ; 
and it will be some years before they can take care of more than a 
few hundred. : 

Question.— How much land have you? 

Mrs. WILLIAMSON.— 1,200 acres. 

Mr. Wricut.— That is about quarter enough. 

Mr. Fox.— We have found that there were a great many feeble- 
minded or defective children in the schools that had never been clas- 
sified as such in the almshouses. There was no adequate or compe- 
tent medical examination of the children and adults at the time they 
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were committed to these institutions. Even where the authorities knew 
that these defectives were there, very little demand was made for state 
care, because the constant answer came back, nineteen times out of 
twenty, after the blanks were filled up, that the institution was full, or 
something of that kind. We are making an effort to bring all these 
things to the attention of the public, even though our efforts are fruit- 
less, so that by continually hammering we may be able to show the 
need of state care for these defectives. Mr. Alex. Johnson says that 
in his institution 50 per cent. of his inmates are self-supporting. If 
we are able to make the adult idiot self-supporting, why should we 
feed the tramp and be spending so much money on outdoor relief 
and for the care of adult and perfectly able-bodied persons ? 

A DELEGATE.—I represent a class of defectives that have not 
been mentioned, the deaf and dumb. Where you find those that are 
feeble-minded or epileptic among the deaf and dumb, what do you do 
with them? What can be done with them? What ought to be done 
with them? 

Dr. PoweELL.— We refer them to their respective places in the dif- 
ferent institutions of the state. 

Mr. J. R. ALLEN, Missouri.— Missouri has been troubled with the 
same question as Minnesota, and that is the separation of its epileptic 
and feeble-minded population. We have had no school and no insti- 
tution in our state for either until our last legislature appropriated a 
sum of money for their care. We donot separate them. Our feeble- 
minded and epileptic are at present in the state insane asylums. I am 
connected with one of them. ‘There are probably five or six hundred 
epileptic and feeble-minded in this institution now ; and, when the ques- 
tion came up as to what sort of an institution we should have, or 
whether we should have two, the question was settled by providing 
for one institution. Whether we did the right thing or not, I do not 
know. It may be that later we shall find it advisable to separate it 
into two institutions. 

Professor Fetrer, California—The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that in favor of separate treatment of these two classes, 
the feeble-minded and epileptic. Ohio may justly be proud of her 
position in this matter. I speak as a layman, and not as supporting 
a policy. I am an observer in California, where we have separate 
institutions under one management. Whether that be right or not, 
California has accepted that policy. It will be interesting to see the 
experiment worked out. Circumstances there are favorable for it. 
Dr. Osborne holds a high position among the specialists in that line. 
The location is ideal. The state holds 2,300 acres now, with the 
strong probability that it will be an increase in the future. The law is 
more liberal than one citizen in ten thousand realizes. According to 
the law of California, provision is made for this entire class. There 
is no discrimination. It only remains to provide the funds. With 
this ideal location among the mountains, with an inexhaustible water 
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supply, that will furnish power as well as water without expense, with 
beautiful rolling land, California is trying the experiment. ‘There is 
a separate building for the epileptics. It will be possible to increase 
and classify, and yet have the different classes three miles distant 
from each other. Certain classes are more favorable for self-support 
than others. There is a brick-kiln upon the place, and clay; and 
the able-bodied are trained to make brick. With a small appropria- 
tion from year to year the buildings can be erected. This business 
side appeals to the legislature. In this way California proposes to 
solve this problem. Other states are trying in other ways. In the 
course of ten or fifteen years all the epileptic and feeble-minded of 
California ought to be provided for. 

Dr. PowEL__.— It was my pleasant privilege to spend several days 
with Dr. Osborne, and the picture of the location is not overdrawn. 
He proposes to keep both epileptics and feeble-minded in this one 
large colony, but they are subdivided into small colonies under one 
general management. With reference to new institutions, Mr. Wright 
has covered the ground. It is advisable in the development of new 
institutions to begin by accepting both classes. As numbers increase, 
the question comes up, How many can one superintendent care for? 
It is largely a question of capacity. 

Dr. PoL_cLaseE.— One point has been lost sight of. About’ 40 
per cent. of the epileptics are imbecile or idiotic. 

Mr. EpHraim BanNniING.— Our State Board of Charities expected 
Miss Lathrop to be here, and she desired me to explain her absence 
and to express her regrets. She has taken a deep interest. in this 
subject. The bill passed by our last legislature provides for the 
preliminary action on the part of the State Board of Charities, that 
we shall select a location for the establishment of an epileptic 
colony, obtain options on the land and have plans made with refer- 
ence to the building, and thus get the matter started with a view to 
further legislation on the subject when our legislature meets again. 
We need the help this Conference can give us. Our State Board is 
wide-awake to this subject, and earnest in its desire to have the 
best thing possible done. Unless we meet with failure in the legis- 
lature, we shall soon have an epileptic colony in Illinois on the gen- 
eral plan, probably, of the Craig colony. 

Mr. ButLeR.—- In Indiana we have four hospitals for the insane, 
in addition to one for the feeble-minded; and in each of these there 
are epileptics. We have now reached a stage when we feel that we 
can take a step further. The last State Conference of Charities and 
Correction appointed a committee of three to consider the advisa- 
bility of action, to report at the next meeting. It will probably be 
in the direction of some separate institution for epileptics. — 


Dr. Powell thanked all those who had shown their interest in this 
subject by taking part in the discussion. 
Adjourned at 12.30. 
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NINTH SESSION. 


Tuesday night, May 22. 


The session was called to order by the President at eight o’clock, 
The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on Lock- 
ups, Jails, and Workhouses. The report was read by the chairman, 
who took charge of the meeting, Mr. C. L. Stonaker, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, Colorado (page 44). 

A paper on ‘“* The Management of Jails” was read by Mr. James 
F. Jackson, secretary of the State Board of Charities, Minnesota 
(page 52). 

A paper on “Jail Construction and. Management ” was read by 
Mr. C. M. Finch, of St. Louis, Mo. (page 57). 

The chairman said that three of the delegates had that day visited 
the jail of Topeka, but he would spare the feelings of the people of 
that city by saying nothing about what they saw. If they wanted to “ 
know about it, they could visit it or talk with the sheriff. Mr. 

Charles C. McClaughry, warden of state prison at Waupun, Wis., 
was invited to open the discussion. 


DISCUSSION ON JAILS, 


Mr. McC.taucury.— In connection with the different cities of the 
United States there are houses of correction, and I may interest you ig 
by giving some facts concerning one of them with which I was at one 
time connected. In the middle of January, 1894, I became deputy 
superintendent of the Chicago House of Correction, the city prison. 
It is in the south-west part of the city. - It is 950 x 450 feet, and has 
eight hundred cells. In the year 1893 there were in all 10,109 com- 
mitments to the House of Correction. A great many persons were 
committed many times during the year, just how many we were unable 
to tell; for the proper statistics were not taken. The year 1894 saw 
some 9,680 commitments to this prison, and in all the years since 
then the commitments have ranged from nine to ten thousand. 
These prisoners are violators of city ordinances. Among them are 
small boys of nine or ten years old who have thrown stones through 
windows, or who have worried some policeman till life almost lost its 
charm for him. Many are small thieves from the slums of the city. 
I have in mind a little Jewish boy of nine, one of the best pickpockets 
I ever saw, a pretty boy, dressed in sailor suit, who used to be sent out 
where crowds of ladies were shopping,— on State Street, for instance. 
He would go among them, and be regarded by each one who saw him 
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as a child of some standing socially in the city. He would slip in 
among them, and take their pocket-books from their hands or their 
pockets with the agility of a monkey. He was regularly sent out to 
the House of Correction; but, as soon as he was received, some one 
would come and buy him off by paying the fine, under the provision 
of the law which allows a prisoner to pay his fine and be released 
from prison. The two women pickpockets who kept him so well 
dressed could well afford to pay his fines, for he was worth $75 to 
them any day. ‘Two or three arrests a month would make no differ- 
ence tothem. They would pay $75 or $100 for each conviction. 
He was skilled in the uses of the police court ; and he would plead him- 
self, or hire a lawyer, or discharge one if he thought he was not 
shrewd enough. He was one of about 150 boys who regularly 
formed part of our population. The population ranged from goo 
to 1,300; and, as these were confined in 800 cells, there was usually 
overcrowding. 400 or 500 were doubled in little cells 4x 7. This 
prison received from the courts men of more mature years, who were 
petty offenders against the laws, and who received sentences from 
six months up to two and a half years. It was simply a dumping- 
ground. It was not run except for the purpose of receiving and dis- 
charging these people. We had as good discipline as possible, and it 
was clean ; but there was none of the reformatory influence that might 
have done so much good. For a long time the boys were herded 
among the men, and the women were very inadequately separated 
from the men. On a recent visit to Joliet from Michigan City | 
found among the photos of offenders, then on file, 300 photographs 
of persons that I had handled in this Chicago House of Correction. 
In Michigan City, in the two and a half years I was there, I handled 
more than twenty-five men who had served under me in the Chicago 
House of Correction. I have under me now fifteen or eighteen men 
who served under me in the Chicago House of Correction. I was in 
that prison three years and a half, and you can judge what a clearing 
house for criminals it was.- It was not under expert management. 
The guards were the cheapest politicians of Chicago, selected by the 
influence of aldermen, saloon-keepers, or different persons who ob- 
tained recognition by the city authorities. The place was made a 
political dumping-ground for those who could not obtain jobs else- 
where in the city. Among the fersonne/ of the officers I discovered 
that several were thieves. Four or five drunkards would be returned 
to us with the intimation from the mayor’s office that we would better 
take So-and-so back, and their names would go on the pay-rolls. 
You can imagine how much good was of done under those circum- 
stances, though it is almost beyond imagination. In this mingling of 
good and bad, of the unfortunate and those whose habits were most 
disreputable, were men of crime who had been in every prison of 
the country, Aaditués of crime and debauchery. The population 
should have been measured by the Bertillon methods and classified. 
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One class of prisoners should have been separated from another ; 
and the habitual criminal should have had the full effect of his crimi- 
nal record, and been sent for a long term to a proper prison and kept 
there. 

Mr. A. O. Wricut.— I could not find a single point with which I 
could not agree as to the construction and management of jails, but 
I want to touch on one point that has not been mentioned. The 
jails of this country have been vastly improved in the last twenty 
years in sanitary arrangements, so that a large number are no 
longer a menace to the health and life of the prisoners. We owe 
much to these gentlemen who build jails. Jails are much more 
secure than they used to be. We owe that to the steel construction ; 
but that very construction of the steel cage has made the manage- 
ment of the jail worse in respect to herding prisoners together, and 
the jails of to-day, on the average, are no better than they ever were, 
as schools of crime and vice. The indictment to be made against 
the jail to-day is the same indictment made forty or fifty years ago by 
E. C. Wines: they are schools of crime and vice. This is due not 
merely to their construction. Many jails are perfectly constructed, 
In Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and some other states, 
owing to the efforts of the State Boards of Charities, the new jails are 
provided with individual cells, which may be used. In how many 
jails are they actually used by the sheriffs? In how many do they 
keep the prisoners separate, and prevent them from being schools of 
crime? After all, we have got to go deeper than the construction. 
We have got to go to the management of the jails. So long as they 
are under the charge of sheriffs, they will remain schools of crime 
and vice. The only remedy is to take the jails out of the control of 
the sheriffs, and take away entirely the vicious and corrupting fee 
system of payment, which makes it the interest of the sheriff to 
increase rather than to decrease the number of prisoners. They 
should be put, as a few in Pennsylvania are, in the hands of a board 
of trustees, non-political, who shall carry on the jail and introduce 
proper labor and keep the prisoners separate. 

Mr. W. H. Wuitraker, Michigan City, Ind.—I coincide with 
what Mr. Wright has said. If those points were adhered to, it 
would lessen the prison population. When a prisoner is arrested 
and is thrown into jail, he is at the mercy of the court and the prose- 
cuting attorney. Often they are in that jail from three months toa 
year before they come to trial. Why not compel our courts and 
prosecuting attorneys to give these men a trial at the very earliest 
possible moment? If the man is found guilty, and it is necessary to 
affix a sentence of less than a year in a reformatory or prison, give 
to him a suspended sentence and a fine, say of $300, to go with that 
sentence. Let the man go on his behavior. Do not cast him into 
jail to serve in idleness with vice. Let this hang over his head, 
sending him to the prison or reformatory only when necessary. 
That would lessen the population of the jails to a great extent. 
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Another point is that, when you do get a crook, and he is sentenced 
for two years or more, you should compel the sheriff to bring him 
down to the penitentiary, and not keep him in jail from three to six 
months, with forty cents a day for fees for the sheriff. That would 
possibly relieve the jails of a great many prisoners now confined in 
them, and lessen this expense. 

Every jail should have a jailer, if it has sufficient population, who is 
bound to take proper care of it; and he should remain there during 
good behavior, as long as he cares properly for the jail. The idea 
of keeping the sexes separate should be adhered to, of course. 


The chairman said he observed there were a number of sheriffs 
present, and he invited them to take part in the discussion. 


Sheriff Joun McCotium, Chase County, Kansas.—I believe no 
man should be elected a jailer unless he is intelligent, brave, honest, 
and humane. Some of the best officers in the United States are in 
Kansas. They do not like this forty cents a day. They can’t make 
anything on forty cents a day. There is no money in it. A man 
must be humane, or he can’t get the election. A great deal that is 
said about prisoners is twaddle. Lots of places are too good for the 
prisoners. As a general thing, prisoners are treated too well. 

A Voice.— That is right, 

H. C. Duncan, Indiana.— The trouble is with the dead-beats, 
who go to jail because they would rather board with the sheriff than 
at home. The main thing is to keep men out of jail. 


The chairman called on Mr. C. J. Clark, of Indiana. 


Mr. CLark.—I thank you for the opportunity of coming before 
this distinguished company. I confess to being a sheriff. I want to 
say a word in regard to the jails of Indiana. I have been much in- 
terested in the papers that have been read. In Indiana we have the 
prisoners classified and kept separate as much as our cell room will 
allow. Sometimes our population is overcrowded, and we do not have 
sufficient cell room. I appointed a good man as jailer when I began, 
and he was in my employ for a short time. One day Mr. Butler, the 
secretary of the State Board, came to me, and said in his gentle way : 
“We want to bring this jail up to a certain standard. We want to 
make it a model jail.” His remarks impressed me with the fact that 
he was in earnest. I talked with the jailer, and concluded that that 
kind of a man wouldn’t do for jailer. I went out, and got a good man ; 
and I believe Mr. Butler will justify me in saying that the jail is now 
as clean as any hotel in Topeka. I believe the conditions of the jails 
throughout this country — and God knows they are bad in a great 
many places—are about like what ours was. You good people 
should go to them and see them, and demand that the sheriff shall do 
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his whole duty, We have the prisoners separate now. The boys are 
by themselves, and the women are by themselves ; and there is no one, 
not even the sheriff, who has a key to the department where the boys 
and women are. There is a woman in charge of that department, who 
is a good Christian woman; and she is doing God’s work there. I 
see the importance of this work more and more, and I want to en- 
courage others to take hold of it. 


Adjourned at 10 P.M. 


TENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday morning, May 23. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by the President. 
The report of the Committee on Organization was made by the chair- 
man, Mr. L. C. Storrs, who moved that the recommendations and 
nominations be adopted by the Conference. The report was unani- 
mously adopted (page ix). 

Mr. Sanborn called attention to the importance of having the 
names and addresses of the officers and members of committees 
printed correctly. 

Dr. Smith moved that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
consider the propriety of organizing a committee on reports from 
foreign countries, and, if deemed advisable, to appoint such a com- 
mittee. The motion was seconded by Mr. Sanborn. 

Mr. Sanborn called attention to the fact that reports of committees 
were not signed by the members of that committee, as a rule, but 
are prepared by one member of the committee, perhaps. 

The President said that he would see that the chairman of each 
committee was requested to communicate with each member of his 
committee before making his report. 

The motion made by Dr. Smith was then adopted. 

The President announced that, owing to the absence of the General 
Secretary, the reports from states would be omitted, though they 
would appear as usual in the volume of Proceedings. 

The report of the Committee on State Boards and Commissions 
was made by Mr. Leontine Lincoln, Fall River, Mass. (page 167). 

A paper on “ The Board of Control of Iowa” was read by Hon. 
L. G. Kinne, Des Moines, Ia. (page 173). 

A paper on “State Boards of Charities” was read by Rev. S. G. 
Smith, D.D. (page 182). 
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DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS. 


President FAULKNER.— The “ Kansas Board of Trustees of State 
Charitable Institutions ” is an executive board whose functions are 
limited to the management of the particular institutions confided to 
its care. Its creation was the result of dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the local boards in the distribution of patronage and the 
purchase of supplies from local merchants. In 1876 the legislature, 
acting upon the recommendation of the governor, abolished the local 
boards, and organized in their places the single board now in exist- 
ence. 

New institutions were created; and now the board has charge of 
the business affairs of eight institutions,— two asylums for the insane, 
schools for the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded, a reform school for 
boys, an industrial school for girls, and a home for dependent chil- 
dren. The board is unlike the Boards of Control of Wisconsin and 
Iowa; for it has no stated office open for the transaction of business, 
does not advise the legislature concerning policies of charities and cor- 
rection other than those which relate to the institutions managed by 
it, and its members draw per diem pay and mileage instead of fixed 
salaries and actual expenses. 

There has been no disposition manifested to return to the old 
order of local boards of trustees, but there is a growing conviction 
that the time is at hand when the state needs a more comprehensive 
plan for the advisory and supervisory work which relates to the pre- 
vention and relief of misfortune in all its manifestations. 

An experience of nine years as the secretary of the Kansas board 
satisfied me of the wisdom of divorcing the public institutions of 
a state from the various forms of local community interest inspired 
by personal seeking after appointments to positions and business 
thrift. 

I am somewhat familiar with the work of the excellent State Board 
of Corrections and Charities of Minnesota and the admirable char- 
acter of most of the public institutions of that state. I do not know 
whether there is a cause for complaint on the score of community 
favoritism in the matter of selecting employees or purchasing sup- 
plies ; but, if I were a member of that or any of the other very excel- 
lent advisory and supervisory boards, I would advocate measures to 
prevent the possibility of public dissatisfaction over the distribution 
of patronage in appointments or business contracts. I do not be- 
lieve that it4s wise to appoint trustees from communities where pub- 
lic institutions are located. It is quite impossible for the local trus- 
tee to escape embarrassment from the importunities of friends and 
neighbors for appointments and favors; and it is the truth that too 
many very excellent trustees compromise their judgment to satisfy 
such pressure, to the detriment of the interests they are appointed to 
guard. Contracts for the purchase of supplies may be regulated by 
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law, but there are many other matters which must be left to the dis- 
cretion of managing boards. 


Mr. Fox.— Would it not be possible, under proper civil service, to 
obviate that ? 

President FauLKNER.— The trouble is in the excessive employ- 
ment of people where the institution is located. Civil service does 
not do away with that. 

Mr. Timotuy NICHOLSoN.— In our state we have some institutions 
where there are local trustees. In the city in which I live we have 
had two local trustees of the insane asylum. ‘These trustees have 
not been embarrassed in any way by applicants for positions in the 
insane asylum, because they were instructed or advised in the very 
beginning to say to every applicant, “ This is a matter with which I 
have nothing to do: go to the superintendent, and make your appli- 
cation, and give him your references.’ There is an advantage in 
having the proper kind of local trustees, when something comes up 
on which the superintendent wants immediate counsel, and does not 
want to telegraph about it. The Minnesota law and ours were both 
based upon the Ohio law, and were drawn up with great care. It 
was felt in Indiana that we did not want a board of control. It was 
believed that greater good would be accomplished if we had an ad- 
visory board, and up to this time—the eleventh year— we are 
still of the same opinion. I never heard a better description of the 
operation of a board than that given by Judge Kinne. It is a wonder- 
ful work that they have accomplished, but the board is composed of 
extraordinary men. ‘There was nothing said in the paper in regard 
to politics. Must the members all belong to one political party ? 

Judge KinnE.— No, it is non-partisan. I am the sole Democratic 
representative. 

Mr. NicHoL_son.— It was not a year after the organization of the 
Indiana Board before the heads of institutions who had thought that 
we should be very embarrassing to them found out— and one man 
confessed it in public, in a large meeting—that the board had 
proved of the greatest advantage to the institutions. But, if it had 
been a partisan board, the people would have had no confidence in us. 
One of the greatest effects has been the moral influence of our 
board. The marvellously improved condition of our state institutions 
under non-partisan management has so revolutionized public senti- 
ment that the Republican party, in its recent state convention, 
strongly advocated this non-partisan method ; and I believe the Demo- 
cratic state convention, to be held soon, will also, with equal em- 
phasis, declare in its favor.* 

Mr. HERBERT W. Lewis, Washington, D.C.— Thirty-five years ago 
it began to be said of the charitable institutions of Washington that 
they were wasteful, extravagant, irresponsible, and that something 
ought to be done to make certain that the large sums of money ap- 


*The Democratic convention did so declare. 
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propriated by Congress for the support of these institutions were 
economically expended. ‘This dissatisfaction went on from year to 
year, and embodied itself in official reports. Various committees of 
Congress investigated and made reports. The Board of Police Sur- 
geons also reported. A special officer was ordered to investigate 
these institutions and report; and, finally, in 1890, by way of a pro- 
viso in the annual District of Columbia Appropriation Act, the office 
of superintendent of charities was created. The language of the act 
creating the office made it very clear that the superintendent was to 
be responsible for a line of duties similar to those of the secretary of 
a state board of charities. However, it became apparent, to those 
who thought about it, that no one man, placed in a position between 
Congress and thirty-five private institutions which received public 
money, could ever effect the necessary reforms or put the District of 
Columbia in a condition like that of some of the fortunate north- 
western states. The result has been what might have been pre- 
dicted. There were only one or two public institutions in the dis- 
trict. Many private charitable institutions were supported, in large 
part, from the public treasury. 

The superintendent was charged with the duty of originating the 
estimates for appropriations in support of these institutions. To do 
that thing alone presupposes superhuman qualifications ; for, if an angel 
came down from heaven to distribute those appropriations, he would 
not give satisfaction. The schedule had been made up arbitrarily, 
and had been followed in like manner from year to year. One institu- 
tion having a hundred inmates might get $10,000, and another doing 
similar work might get $1,800; and so it has continued to this day. 

Three years ago it became certain that the office of superintendent 
of charities would fail of the work for which it was created, that some- 
thing more authoritative and bringing to bear more of the public senti- 
ment of the district, something which would be depended upon more 
largely by Congress, must be instituted. A bill was therefore intro- 
duced to create a board of charities. That bill has had a very 
dubious experience. It has been pressed to passage in the House of 
Representatives, and has received a favorable report from a Senate 
committee ; but the last I knew of it its farther progress was obstructed 
by the opposition of a Senator from a Western state, who was afraid that 
it might do something to a private institution in which he is interested. 
That is one reason why we wanted the Conference to meet in Wash- 
ington this year. We knew that bill would be upon its final passage 
at this time ; and we hoped that, if we summoned a dozen members of 
the Conference to talk it over before the committees of Congress, we 
should have secured valuable help. We intend to hammer away at it, 
and we hope for the support of the men you send to Congress. 

General BrinKERHOFF.— I heartily approve of everything that has 
been said by Dr. Smith. Our experience has been the same. Our 
law has been the pattern for several states. We all feel at times 
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that we would like to be kings, but in the long run it is better to 
trust toa democracy. It goes slowly, but in the end it is sure. In 
Ohio every institution is under the control of an independent 
board of trustees, and I.believe that is better than a central board of 
control. It has worked admirably in our state. In regard to the 
duties of the State Board, for many years we have made it a rule 
never to recommend anything to the legislature unless we were 
absolutely unanimous. If we cannot convince each other of the 
utility of our recommendations, we do not try to convince the legisla- 
ture. So,when any recommendation comes from us, it is absolutely a 
unit. Three of our members are Republicans, and three Democrats. 
Our board was abolished for four years at one time many years ago; 
but it was reinstated, and it has gradually grown into the considera- 
tion of the legislature and the people. If any institution or board of 
trustees has to be investigated, it is looked into by our secretary ; and 
usually it can be straightened out without any further action. If 
further action is required, the governor can appoint a committee to 
go to the institution, call for books and papers, and make a thorough 
investigation, and report. The people of the state believe in the 
report of the State Board. We have no axes to grind. We have no 
personal interest in the matter. The people of Ohio accept our 
reports. And so, when there is anything to be legislated on, they 
always call us in. I remember one time, not long ago, when we were 
drawing up rules for the reformatory. I drew them up, after consul- 
tation with our board of trustees ; and we put in a provision that was 
new. It was granting power that had never been given before. 
When it came up, I was sitting in the Senate ; and one of the senators 
sitting there was chairman of the Committee on Finance. And he 
said: “That is new. I do not know about that.” “ Yes,” said an- 
other, “ but I have been here a good while, and I have never been 
sorry for voting for anything recommended by the State Board of 
Charities; and I shall vote for that.” 

Mr. L. C. Storrs, Michigan.—I am secretary of a State Board 
of Corrections and Charities that has been in existence thirty years, 
and I want to speak of three things. In regard to the residence of 
members of local boards, Michigan not only does not prohibit 
resident members of institution boards, but the law requires that 
two members of each local board of her asylums for the insane shall 
reside within three miles of the institution. Each of our asylums for 
the insane has a board of six trustees. I do not believe that the 
trouble is with the appointment of local trustees, but in the abomi- 
nable practice of donating sites for state institutions, which results in 
the people feeling that an institution belongs to them because they 
have given the site. We have one state institution secured to the 
place where it was established not only by the gift of the site, but by 
a donation of $25,000 additional. 

In regard to finances. Our state is an old state; and the State 
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Board of Corrections ‘and Charities has nothing to do with finances 
of state institutions, as in some of the younger states, They settle 
their finances with the auditor-general’s department. 

As to appropriations. ‘The law requires that all the estimates of 
proposed appropriations, before being submitted to the legislature, 
shall be submitted to the State Board of Corrections and Charities ; 
and such board sends to the legislature a written opinion as to what 
proportion of such proposed appropriation should be provided. We 
find it necessary frequently to cut down some of the proposed ap- 
propriations, but in such cases we cut out the things least necessary. 
After an appropriation is made for any building or for any special 
purpose, the amount cannot be drawn from the treasury until the 
State Board files with the auditor-general an opinion that the work 
can be done within the amount appropriated therefor. The only real 
power our board has is in this particular; and it is the only power a 
State Board of Charities should have, in my opinion. 

Mr. EaGieson, Columbus, Ohio.—I can see no reason why the 
immediate neighbors of an institution, where people are more inter- 
ested in doing for it, should be prohibited from being on a board. I 
myself was superintendent of one of the public institutions of Ohio; 
and I must say that, being in close contact with the institution, | 
often felt that, if I had a good man near by who was well qualified for 
being a trustee of my educational institution, I could have used 
him greatly to the advantage of the institution. And I believe that 
will generally be true. I know in the institutions at Columbus, in the 
past, when political conditions did not control all the boards of trus- 
tees, as they control now, even in Ohio, they had men of ability serv- 
ing on these boards; and the institutions came to a high grade,— a 
grade that they have not attained since political influences have 
crept in. If you have five little bullet-headed politicians as members 
of a board of trustees from beyond the locality where the institution 
is, one of them.might just as well be from the local territory. There 
is no good reason for that provision in the Ohio law. The local 
trustees must be of the right character. 

Mr. Fox.— It seems to me, if the system were non-partisan, and 
great care were taken to select a strong man from the locality where 
the institution is, that the system would work thoroughly well. 

President FAULKNER.— We may not be able to change existing 
conditions to a standard of common approval, but we will all agree 
to the improvements indicated as a prevention of acknowledged 
evil. If laws may not be amended, practices within the control of 
discretion may be. The hand of progress can be moved forward by 
the voluntary recognition of the principle that the office of a trustee 
is that of a guardian of the public interests, and must not be open 
to any suspicion that it is administered with an aim to personal 
profit or in purveying to social or political demands, Just as trus- 
tees may rightfully demand that the power which appoints them to 
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office must not hamper their freedom of choice and conduct in the 
manifest discharge of official duty, so ought they to concede a similar 
privilege to the superintendents appointed by them to manage the 
institutions designed for the care of the wards of the public. 

Mr. SNYDER, Kansas.,—I represent the only partisan board in this 
Conference, I presume. Our board is intensely partisan. We are 
made so by the conditions that prevail in this state. It is war to the 
knife between the political parties. When we came into power, we 
found the Populists in entire control. They had fired out the Re- 
publicans, and it did not take us long to ask them to walk out. It is 
avery easy matter, just to write a note: ‘“‘ Dear Sir,— Your services 
will not be needed after this date.” No trouble about it at all. I 
am not an advocate of this system of partisan control in charitable 
institutions. I believe it is all wrong. But the charitable institutions 
at present are in good shape. I know whereof I speak. We are 
going to make some recommendations to the legislature, and the first 
will be that the state board be made non-partisan. ‘That means that 
two of us Republicans will walk the plank, but that is all right. We 
care more for the success of the institutions than to gratify any per- 
sonal ambitions. 

Our board is entirely executive. We do things in Kansas. They 
call us cranks, but cranks make things go. We appoint all of our 
employees, and we give the superintendent the right to discharge for 
sufficient cause. We have had to occasionally reinstate employees 
improperly discharged. These people need protection. Superin- 
tendents are like other people: they make mistakes. They are just 
like us. I would like to show you the condition of politics in this 
state, and how intensely partisan it is. As a patriotic citizen, I 
would like to divorce this sentiment from the control of our institu- 
tions; and I think we shall be able to do this. 

In 1895 we had two Houses of Representatives doing business, or 
pretending to, in this hall. Each party organized the house. We 
had a Republican and a Populist house, each with a complete set of 
officers. It was comical. It was a genuine legislatwe farce, two 
speakers presiding over two separate houses from the same speaker’s 
desk at the same time. The Republican organization finally won out, 
and since then our legislatures have been orderly and the members 
appear to be sane. Where partisanship is as strong as it has been in 
Kansas since 1890, it is very difficult to make any part of the state 
administration non-partisan ; but I believe we have reached a point 
now where it will be possible to at least take the charitable institu- 
tions out of partisan control. This now seems to be the prevailing 
sentiment of thinking men of all parties. 

Mr. A. O. Wricut.— In Illinois, where there is a board of state 
charities with no executive functions and local boards of trustees, no 
one residing in the county can be a trustee. The result has been 
helpful. If you appoint incompetent men, it does not make any dif- 
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ference where they live. A first-class man is all right wherever he 
lives. The daily intermeddling with the management of a superin- 
tendent and the constant appeal to local employees is a disadvantage. 
That is true, not only of charitable, but of educational interests. 


Adjourned at 12 M. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday night, May 23. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 P.M. by the President. 
The report of the Committee on County and Municipal Charities 
was presented. A paper on the “ Centralizing Tendencies in the Ad- 
ministration of Charities and Correction” was read by the chairman, 
Mr. Hugh F. Fox (page 106). 


DISCUSSION ON COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL CHARITIES, 


Mr. ErnEst P. BICKNELL, Chicago.— It seemed to me, in listening 
to the paper that has been read, that the whole drift of circumstances 
and of affairs in this country is one that is simple, logical, and 
inevitable. At the very start we emphasized individual liberty. 
Originally, that was what we were here for,— because we wanted our 
liberties. We began with the general recognition of the liberty of the 
individual to govern his own affairs. As our population has in- 
creased, and as the need for some sort of restraint has increased, we 
have had to gradually give up our individual liberty, which was 
almost license at times. Step by step, year after year, we have 
drawn away from our starting-point. The desire of the individual 
for the greatest possible amount of freedom led in itself to the great- 
est confusion and friction; and he was forced in Self-defence to 
combine with other people, and that led to local boards, and state 
boards, and boards of control. I feel as if this were as inevitable 
and as irresistible as the progress of civilization and the progress of 
the world. It is just as sure to come as that some day China will 
yield to the influences of civilization. It may be by harsh processes, 
by many mistakes. We may take these steps individually, and not 
agree as to the wisdom of what we are doing. We may step back at 
times, There must be reverses now and then. The tide is resist- 
less. We may fight it a little while, but we are bound to yield. 
I believe that good will come out of it for all the states in this 
country. The burden will become greater and greater upon the 
state. The manner of caring for our dependants of all kinds will 
tend to increase in expense as it becomes more efficient. The old, 


crude ways that satisfied for a while do not satisfy now. The char- 
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acter of the service will become more expensive in order to be more 
efficient. The number of dependants will increase as communi- 
ties grow more dense. The burden will continually grow heavier. 
Thus, in course of time, we shall be driven to a greater consideration 
of preventive instead of custodial and curative methods. When we 
are driven by circumstances to a recognition of the fact that we can- 
not carry this thing, that it is going to swamp us, then we shall be 
prepared to adopt measures in a preventive way, which now seem to 
us too great a curtailment of individual liberty. We shall be pre- 
pared to adopt measures which now seem to us drastic in the ex- 
treme, but they will bring the best results to the greatest number of 
people. I believe the whole thing is as logical and as inevitable as 
the rising and setting of the sun. 


The following resolutions, reported from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. R. W. Hebberd, New York, chairman, were adopted 
unanimously by a rising vote : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Twenty-seventh National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at Topeka, Kan., May 18-24, 1900, are due and are 
hereby most’ cordially given to the governor and other officers of Kansas, to the 
citizens of Topeka, and especially to the ladies, to the First Methodist and other 
churches, to the officers of the Haskell Institute at Lawrence and of the Kansas 
Reform School at North Topeka, and to the Rock Island, Chicago & Pacific, 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad Companies, for their kind hospi- 
tality, which is much appreciated, and will long be remembered by the members 
of the Conference. 

Resolved, That the State Corresponding Secretaries be requested to report to 
the Conference of 1901 what charitable and correctional institutions in their 
several states are under political control, to what extent politics affect their in- 
stitutions, and, especially, any flagrant cases of abuse from that cause. 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction, assembled 
at Topeka, Kan., May 18-24, 1900, records with sorrow and regret the deep 
sense of loss it has sustained through the early death of Nathaniel S. Rosenau 
since the last meeting of the Conference. 

Mr. Rosenau was for many years a member of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction and a regular attendant at its meetings. For a long 
time holding official positions of great importance in charitable work, he brought 
to the councils of the Conference an intelligent conception and a practical knowl- 
edge of such work, together with an ardent enthusiasm and an ability which 
proved a helpful force in shaping the work of the Conference toward beneficent 
results. Being, moreover, of a kind and genial nature, he made many warm 
personal friends among the members of the Conference, who gained inspiration 
from his devotion, and will ever miss his presence at its gatherings, and bear him 
in most kindly recollection. 

Resolved, That this minute be printed in the Proceedings of the Conference, and 
that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased, with an expression of the pro- 
found sympathy of the Conference in their bereavement. 
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Resolved, That this Conference desires to express its sorrow for the loss which 
its members and the charitable world have suffered in the death of Professor 
Amos G. Warner. 

Mr. Warner was first brought into charity work while a graduate student at the 
Johns Hopkins University, about 1885, in connection with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Baltimore, and soon became the general secretary of that society. 
After a few years’ service there, he returned in 1888 to his native state, Nebraska, 
to teach in her university. From there he was soon called to Washington, D.C., 
to act as its first Commissioner of Public Charities. He was called from there to 
wider opportunities as professor in the department of economics and sociology at 
Leland Stanford University, where he remained until incapacitated for serious 
work by illness. His first connection with this Conference was at Omaha in 
1887. 

In allhis work Dr. Warner was fired by an intense earnestness and devotion to 
the cause of intelligent, thoughtful charity. He never shirked a disagreeable re- 
sponsibility. He literally sacrificed himself to his work. The seeds of his fatal 
disease were sowed in Washington, where he had to face many discouragements 
and to do much more work than his strong physique was equal to. 

Intellectually he had a vigorous mind and a rarely clear and philosophic grasp 
of principles, combined with great common sense. His work on “ American 
Charities ” is the standard work on the subject, and has been a help and inspira- 
tion to many students and workers. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Dr. Warner’s widow and 


children, with the expression of the sympathy of the members of the Conference 
with them in their sorrow. 


President FAULKNER.—I would like to express my personal ap- 
preciation of the kindness of the people of this city in making pro- 
vision for the reception and entertainment of this Conference. For 
many years I assumed a large share of the responsibility and effort 
in endeavors to secure a session of the Conference for Kansas ; and 
it is peculiarly gratifying to me to now return thanks to so many of 
my old neighbors and friends of Kansas, who have so kindly aided in 
the work. Whatever doubts may have existed concerning the pro- 
priety of holding a session of the Conference in Kansas at this time 
are dispelled in the presence of accomplished good. Both Kansas 
and Missouri have laid the foundations for the organization of state 
conferences of charities and correction, and the discussions which have 
taken place will be fruitful of a larger and more kindly concern in the 
fraternity of charity. 


President Faulkner then introduced his successor, Mr. John M. 
Glenn, of Baltimore, President of the Twenty-eighth Conference. 


Mr. JoHN M. GLENN.— Ladies and Gentlemen, —1 feel deeply the 
honor that you have done me in electing me your next President. 
There is no body of people whose affectionate regard I care so much 
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for as the National Conference of Charities and Correction. I 
have been a member since 1888, when you met in Buffalo. At that 
meeting I got a new idea of this work from my experience there ; and 
from what I heard from the men and women who talked, and whom: I 
had the good fortune to meet, I got a new idea of the possibilities of 
life. Ever since I have been attending these Conferences, and learn- 
ing from those whose acquaintance I have made in all parts of the 
country; and I have found this to be of great value to me. We 
are to have our next Conference in Washington, and that will be a 
rare opportunity in many directions. To meet in the national capital 
ought to bring us before the public in a way that no other city could 
do. I hope we may also bring into our meeting there distinguished 
foreigners who have had experience in similar work across the water. 
As a Southern man, I hope the Washington meeting will help to stir 
up more interest in the South in charitable work. 


Adjourned at ro P.M. 


THE SESSION AT THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 
Thursday, May 24. 


The Conference left Topeka at 8.30 a.m., and went to Lansing, 
Kan., and visited the Kansas state prison, going through the various 
buildings and seeing the industries. The following facts relating to the 
prison were imparted in a printed leaflet which was distributed : — 


The enclosure contains 10 acres; the youngest convict is 15 years 
of age; 23 counties have no convicts here; the oldest convict is 77 
years of age; 9 convicts have died here during the last year; there 
are 26 old soldiers serving sentence here; the library contains 5,156 
books and 941 bound magazines; the daily capacity of the bakery is 
600 4-pound loaves of bread; there are 24 old soldiers employed as 
officers here; the 3 cell houses contain 1,032 cells; this is the only 
penal institution in the United States where coal is mined ; the average 
cost per day for maintenance of the prison is $500; Wyandotte County 
has the largest number of convicts, 64; upon an average, one pris- 
oner enters and one prisoner leaves this institution each day; during 
the last month 1,728 letters were received by convicts, and 1,276 let- 
ters were written by them; there are 215 prisoners here from the terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, which has no penitentiary of its owns the number 
of convicts having served sentence, together with those now confined, 
1S 9,337: 

The coal mine is 720 feet below the surface. It requires 500 small 
cars to handle the product of the mine, which is about 7,000 bushels 
daily, when a full force is working. The coal vein is 22 inches thick. 
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The entire product of the mine is used in the state institutions, and 
none of it is sold. 

The following are a few of the improvements which have been made 
during the last year, with their estimated values :— 

A twine plant with a capacity of 11,000 pounds per day, $40,000; 
a brick warehouse for twine plant, 50 x 150, 40 feet high, $8,000; a 
brick plant with a capacity of 20,000 per day, $8,000; a school-house 
under construction, $20,000; coal shaft retimbered, $10,000; new wells 
to increase water supply, $3,000; two thousand feet of track for coal 
cars, $1,000. 

The goods manufactured each year by the clothing department 
are : — 

Officers’ suits, 200; prisoners’ coats, 1,000; prisoners’ pants, 2,000; 
prisoners’ shirts, 5,000; prisoners’ overalls, 3,000; prisoners’ caps, 
1,500; pairs socks, 4,000; suits underwear, 1,000; discharge suits, 400; 
towels, 2,000; also aprons, ticks, slips, etc., for the entire institution. 

During the last month 4,189 library books were read by prisoners: 
biographical, 44; classical, 40; cyclopedia, 19; historical, 96; ju- 
venile, 98; legal and political, 38; light literature, 1,240; bound 
magazines, 2,159; miscellaneous, 114; poetical, 39; religious, 91 ; 
scientific, 94; travel and adventure, 97; foreign languages, 20. 

The amount of food required per week to feed the convicts is: 
bread, 11,690 pounds; beef, 3,500 pounds; bacon, 1,200 pounds ; 
Bologna, 575 pounds; liver, 1,000 pounds; coffee, 260 pounds; tea, 
50 pounds; dried fruit, 175 pounds; rice, 250 pounds; beans, 1,000 
pounds; peas, 800 pounds; hominy, 350 pounds; butter, 140 pounds ; 
potatoes, 140 bushels; syrup, 175 gallons. 

Of vegetables in season, the amounts required for one meal are: 
pumpkins, 2,500 pounds; cabbages, 2,000 pounds; pie-plants, 1,400 
pounds; turnips, 35 bushels; sweet potatoes, 35 bushels; roasting 
ears, 400 dozen. 

There are 1,000 prisoners confined here: white males, 730; white 
females, 7; colored males, 244; colored females, 14; Mexican males, 
3; Indian males, 2. 


From the prison the Conference went to the Soldiers’ Home near 
Leavenworth. They were received in the large assembly hall by the 
commandant of the home, Colonel J. G. Rowland, who welcomed the 
members and gave them the following facts about the institution. 


Of the 40,000 soldiers taken care of by the United States in the 
3 national and 8 state homes, the branch in Kansas has about 3,400 
men. The home consists of 47 buildings and 640 acres of land. 
About 450 of the men are employed, with pay, in caring for the 
grounds and doing the work of the establishment. For.the work re- 
quiring much physical strength outside help is hired. The average 
age of the veterans is sixty-four. 
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Major R. W. McClaughry, the superintendent of the United States 
Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, was asked to speak. 


Major McCLauGHry.— The Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion is very welcome to Kansas, for it has always exercised a most 
helpful influence in our work, We have our National Prison Associa- 
tion, in which the prison men of the country meet to discuss their own 
problems, but we always feel that we derive from the publications of 
the Conference of Charities and Correction much assistance, when 
we are not able to attend the meetings of this body; and all of us who 
have correctional work to do depend on your reports as valuable refer- 
ence books. The United States Penitentiary, of which I now have 
charge, is about eight miles from here. It was formerly a military 
prison. It was turned over to the Department of Justice by the De- 
partment of War, pursuant to an act of Congress, in 1895, The 
prison itself is a mere shell. It was a collection of quartermaster’s 
buildings at Fort Leavenworth, in which cells were placed ; and it was 
called a prison. But the United States government is now building, 
on a piece of land ceded by the military to the civil department, a 
prison with enclosing walls eight hundred feet by nine hundred in ex- 
tent; and, when it is completed, it is hoped that it will be one of the 
model prisons of the country. The United States ought to, and I 
believe will, adopt the most improved methods, not only in the con- 
struction of buildings, but in the administration of the prison. We 


shall be glad to have you all visit the prison now in course of con- 
struction. 


The Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs. Nicholson, Bushnell, 
and Stewart, reported that they had audited the books of the Treasurer, 
and had found everything correct, and with $881.08 deposited to the 
credit of the Conference in Grand Rapids. 

On motion the report was adopted, and ordered to be put on file, 

On motion it was voted that any of the members of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction who might be able to attend 
the meeting of the International Conference of Charities to be held in 
Paris should receive credentials from the President and Secretary, 
that they might appear as delegates, in compliance with the invitation 
from Paris. 

The Conference then adjourned for luncheon, which was served to 
the members by the officers and members of the home. 

On reassembling after luncheon, the Conference was called to order 
by President Faulkner; and the report of the Committee on Prisons 
was presented by Major McClaughry (page 65). 
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Instead of discussion of the report the members were asked to put 
questions to Major McClaughry. For the sake of condensation the 
questions are omitted, and the following is a summary of the replies. 


Major McCLauGury.— In the act which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a new United States prison, it was stipulated that, when 
it is occupied, the old one shall revert to the War Department. It is 
not yet decided whether they will use it again as a quartermaster’s 
department or whether they will use it as a military prison. At pres- 
ent there are no military prisons, except one in California. The 
men who commit infamous offences in the army are tried by court- 
martial, dishonorably discharged from the army, and, in addition, 
may be sentenced to a term in our prison. We have now about fifty 
such offenders. 

The number of prisoners in the United States Penitentiary has 
nearly doubled in five years, the population of the states and territo- 
ries from which they come having more than doubled in that time. 
We receive from the territories a large proportion of the drift-wood 
from the states that has passed through their state prisons. There is 
to be another United States prison at Atlanta. The buildings are 
under contract, which was let in March. It is expected that next sea- 
son it will be able to take care of 200 prisoners, and with those prison- 
ers they will construct the remaining buildings and the walls. A third 
prison will be established, probably west of the Rocky Mountains, 
for prisoners on the Pacific coast. There is a district jail in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is used for the confinement of some offenders 
against the United States laws; but most of the United States offend- 
ers are boarded in State penitentiaries, houses of correction, and re- 
formatories. The penitentiary in Ohio has about 700 United States 
prisoners. In my prison I have 130 Indians and 170 colored people. 
Almost every State prison in the land has some of the United States 
prisoners. The prisons now in construction for the United States 
will not nearly accommodate all the United States prisoners, By the 
time they are all ready they will be filled from the vicinity. 

There is no system of parole for United States prisoners; and 
yet, if you were to visit our prison, you would see men clad in blue, 
while the majority are in gray,and if you asked why, you would be 
told that they are paroled men. They are paroled in this way: 
when a man has reached within six months of the completion of his 
sentence, if he has proved worthy, we clothe him in blue and put 
him on parole of honor, and allow him to work outside the walls with- 
out guard. We have about 600 acres tilled by paroled men, out on 
this parole of honor. This is authorized by the department. The 
only good time allowed a United States prisoner is two months 
in every year. Those who are sentenced to a state penitentiary are 
allowed to make good time according to the laws of the states in 
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which they serve their sentences. The prisoner in Illinois can make 
one month of good time the first year, two the second, three the 
third, four the fourth, five the fifth, and six each succeeding year; 
but here we can allow them but two months in every year. 

At present our prison school amounts to nothing, for the reason 
that we have no proper place for a school. Our cell houses are 
mere cages in the different stories of the old quartermaster shops. 
It is a most crude arrangement, and they are so insecure that we can- 
not take the men out in the evenings for school. The walls are only 
twelve feet high in some places, and a good active fellow could scale 
them without a ladder. In the new prison we shall have ample school- 
room, and so arranged that men can be taken out of the cell house 
at night and spend the entire evening in the school-room. We shall 
have abundance of time for instruction, and it is the intention to 
provide also for trade schools. We do more now in that way than 
we do in school work. We have schools in stone-cutting and brick- 
laying, and we shall continue that kind of schooling. In the summer 
we have large numbers of men laying brick and cutting stone, and 
others making brick and quarrying stone. We make the brick on 
the ground, getting the clay from our excavations and quarrying 
good stone near by. There is no better way to teach these trades 
than to have the men do real work. A man who is laying brick in a 
wall which is to be permanent will take a great deal more interest 
in it than if he knows his work is going to be destroyed. In winter 
we teach them to build walls and arches, how to line up their brick- 
work, etc., so that they may be prepared to do the permanent work 
of the next season. The Indians make the best stone-cutters that we 
have. They attend to their work more closely, give themselves to it 
more earnestly, and learn it more thoroughly than many of the white 
or colored men. We have a good many Indians on the farm also, 
and they do excellent work, and as teamsters they cannot be ex- 
celled. 

The new prison is so built that, if Congress hereafter adopts the 
indeterminate sentence for United States prisoners, there can be full 
classification ; and, if ever necessary, we have room for additional 
buildings. 


The following reselution was offered by Mr. Hebberd : — 


In view of the present interest in the condition of convict labor, the extent of 
the interests involved, the different conditions existing in the several states, and 
the fact that action is asked of the United States concerning this subject, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this Conference, representing twenty-seven states, expresses its 
interest in the question of the employment of convict labor, to the end that the 
welfare of all the people, both the public and the inmates, shall be served. 

That Congress be requested to give the most thorough and careful considera- 
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tion to the interests involved, in order that the most equitable practical results 
may be obtained. 


That the Secretary be instructed at once to transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the President of the Sen- 
ate, for presentation to the respective bodies over which they preside, and also to 
each member of Congress, as soon as may be practicable. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Carrington, of Colorado, thought it unwise for the Conference 
to pass such a resolution. He thought it should not be even sug- 
gested that legislation in Congress is unwisely or hastily entered upon. 

Mr. Weller, of Chicago, thought that such a resolution could hardly 
be passed by a conference that avowedly passes no resolution save 
one of thanks. Whatever one’s sympathies might be, he thought 
action could not well be taken by the Conference on such a motion. 

Mr. Clark moved that it be laid on the table. 

Mr. Hebberd said that he would withdraw the motion. 

The following resolution, also offered by Mr. Hebberd, was 
adopted unanimously by a rising vote: — 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Twenty-seventh National Conference of 
Charities and Correction be given to the officials of the National Soldiers’ Home 
at Leavenworth for their kind hospitality to the members of the Conference. 


Adjourned sine die at 4 P.M. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SEPT. 30, 1900. 


A. O. CROZIER, 77reasurer, in account with THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
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TREASURER’S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
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Women’s Suffrage Ass’n, 16 Marshall St. 
Howe, Harmon G., ws "Exec. Com., Hart- 


ford Hosp., 137 High St. 
Huntington, Rev. YJ: 
Huntington, R. W , Jr. 
Merriam, Alex. R.; Prof., mepttors Theol. 
Seminary; Dir., Char. Or rg. So 
Stearns, Dr. H. P.. ‘Supt. * Hartford ‘Retreat for 
the Insane, 30 Was ington St. 
Lakeville. 
Knight, Geo. H., M.D., Supt., Conn. Sch. for 
Imbeciles. 
Litchfield. 


Buel, John L., M.D. 
Perkins, Hon. $2 Deming. 
Woodruff, George M. 
Meriden. 
Tracy, A. W., M.T 
Williams, C. M., Sest.. 
Middletown, 
Atwater, W. O., Fret. Wesleyan Univ. 
“Fairbank Mrs. W Asst. Supt. and,Visiting 
State Indus. Sch. for Girls. 
F wale Willard, Prof. of Economics and Social 
ence esleyan Univ., 14 Observatory PI. 
Page, C. W., M.D., Supt., Conn. Hosp. for the 
nsane. 
Whittlesey, H. C. 
Naugatuck. 
Whittemore, J. H. 


New Britain. 
Come, David N., Pres., Erwin Home, 9 Camp 
Finch, Alfred S., Agent, Char. Org.{Soc., 58 
est Main St. 
Platt, F. G., Member, New Britain Char. Org. 
New. Haven. 


Bacon, Miss Rebekah G., Member, State Bd. 
ms Crown St. 


Blackman, Rev. Wm. F., Prof. Christian Ethics, 
ale Univ., Director Org. Char. Ass’n, 
253 St. Ronan St. 
Brown, Robert, Sec., Vale Univ. Observatory, 
Observatory P 
Farnam, Prof. + aR W., Yale Univ.; Dir., 
Org. * Aare, ‘ae Hillhouse Ave. 


Newton, Henry G airman, Bd. peventers, 
City Missionary Ass’n, 818 Cha apa 8 
ame Hall 


Porter, Joseph, Chairman'Com., 
hi Lenny ag O., Agt., Org. Char. Ass’n, 


Sch. for Boys. 


, Member, State Bd. Char. 


ission, 215 Whitney Ave. 


Sheldon, "Chas. A Director, Org. Char. Ass'n. 
Stokes, Anson Phelps, Jr., Yale Univ. 
Norfolk. 


Bridgman, H. H., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Norwalk. 

Smith, Edwin Everett, M.D. 
Norwich. 


Gilman, Miss Emily S., Member, United 
Workers of Norwich;| Member, Rocknook 
Chdn.’s Home Com., Washington St. 
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Putaam. 
Warner, Edgar M. 
Stamford. 
Associated Charities, 6 Burlington Arcade. 
Waterbury. 
Hillard, Miss Mary R. 
Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec., 
Westport. 


Ruland, F. D., 
Sanitarium. 


State Bd. Char. 


M.D., Med. Supt., Westport 


Wethersfield. 
Garvin, A., Warden, State Prison. 


DELAW ARE. 
Marshalliton. 


Meserve, A. S., Supt. Ferris Indus. Sch. 
Wilmington. 


Associated Charities, 602 West St. 
Bancroft, Wm. P., Sec., Trustees, Delaware 
osp. 


Gawthrop, Alfred, Chairman, Administration 
Com., Ferris Indus. Sch. 
Warner, Mrs. Emalea P., Cor. 


Sec., Asso. 
Char., 1202 Delaware Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 


Barlow, Mrs. Kate B., Indus. Home Sch. of the 
District of Columbia, 32d St. Extension. 
*Barrett, Mrs. Kate Waller, M. D., Supt. — 

Florence Crittendon Mission, 218 3d S 


Boardman, W. 


, Pres., Cent. Dispensary and 
ong <a 


losp., 1801 P St. 
= Member, Dist. Com., Asso. 


*h 

Hood, Mrs. —_ E.. Vice- Pres., Char. Org.; 
Ex-Com., Humane Soc. ; re Ex-Com., House 
of Mercy 1009 O es 

*Janney, B. , Chairman, Ba. Trustees, Asso. 
Char.; Chairman, Com. on _ and Cor. 
of the Bd. of Trade, 1671 gist S 

*Lewis, Herbert W., Supt. Char. of the Dist. of 
Col. , 404 Louisiana Ave. 


Lowndes, James, 1505 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Mactored. re B. F., Cor. Sec. for Dist. 
of Col., "1406 GS 


Moore, Frederic “a Member, Com. on Char. 
and Cor. of the Bd. of Trade; Member, 
y ray Char., Room 23, Wyatt Bldg. 
*Parkman, S. S_, 472 Louisiana Ave. 
Pellew, Henry E.. 1637 Massachusetts Ave. 
S$ encer, ae Sara A., Prin. ee ET Col. 
a : T., Member, Bd. Chdn.’s Guard. ; 
=. Bad.’ M grs., Asso. Char. ; Member, 
Bd. Trustees, Indus. Home Sch., 1316 19th 


St. 

*Wilson, G. S., Gen. 
Louisiana Ave. 
*Wines, Dr. F. H., Asst. Director, 12th Census 

of the U.S. , Dept. of the Int. 

Woodbury, Mrs. Anna L., Pres., Mission Sch. 
of Cookery and Housework, 1319 Massachu- 
setts Ave. 

Woodward, S. W., Vice-Pres., Asso. Char., 
2015 Cees Av. 

Wright, Carroll D., Com’r, U.S. Dept. Labor. 


Sec., Asso. Char., 464 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 
Crumley, H. L., Agt., Ga. Conf. Orph. Home, 
200 Oak St. 


Jessup, Rev. C. A , 16 Houston Ave. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Aurora, 


Charity Council of Aurora. 


Chicago. 


Adams, Mrs. Geo. E. "ee Belden Ave. 
“Bessing, © Foe, ember, State Bd. Char., 


R Wh Ss Chi B 
en. Supt., Chicago Bu- 
Bldg. 


"Boyle, goer. 34 ey Blade. St. 
Pot ay Wepes s Club. 
Doud, L. B., Erring Woman’s Refuge, 
3257 “Michigan Ave. 
Felton, Charles E., 2d View: Press. hy -Soenhine, 


St. ‘Luke's s Hos “ + 3155, Cal 
ro. = 1. Traintog” Sch. for 
The Jas estic. 
Frank, He Henry = Pres. ewish Training Sch. 
and rie Ave. 


ulmer r, ie Marries Su + i. Visiting Nurses’ 
Ass’n asonic Temple. 
Harris aes «31 Vernon Ave, 
Webster A 


Ts. 516 
Lis Supt. Ill, Chda’s 
se an ‘aid Soc, Gen. Sec., National 
‘onference of Charities and Corrections, 79 


t. 
enderson, Chas. R., be D., Prof. of Sociology, 
} mod of en Member, Bureau ‘ 


’s Aid Dept., Ill. 


St. 
Mack, julian W. Sec.. United Eeboow Char. 
108 La Salle St. 


le 
Moves? h, Franklin, Pres. B , Bureau Asso. Char., 


Exes, Chairman, Nat’l. 
‘eae Bldg. 


feather, as High Sch., 


*Porter, Frank W., ro Franklin St. 
Bey acy for Women and Children, 
n ui 
Reynolds, Arthur R., M. D., Com’r of Health, 
ashin S 


gt t. 
ulius, Member, United Hebrew 
Cc —- Traini ns Sch. ; Officer, Ger- 
t. Dearborn Bl idg. 
Sande, Mrs. ae t ia Ill. Indus. Sch. 


or Gir 
Shortal, John G.. Pres., Ill. Humane Soc., 1600 


Stolz, cal he h, 157 t ‘ 
Stages, Mise pete Marion Pinteld, 107 Lincoln 


Taylor, Graham, Prof. of Sociology, Chicago 
1. Seminary, 140 5. Union 

“wer Chas. F Supt., West Side 
a Saamge Bureau - Char., 18: W. Mad- 


4, H., 


Dwight. 
Broughton, Russell, M.D., Keeley Institute. 
Evanston. 


McMullen, Mrs. Kate V. 4 Chairman, Child and 
t., Women’s ye ro21 Grove St. 


a A 
Rye Miss te Co 1509 Kulse Ave. 
Geneseo. 
Miller, Rev. M. J., Fs age Antioch College at 
Yellow S Springs, Ohio. 
Geneva. 


*A helia L., S , State Home 
7 uveatie Fem emale Olfenders 


on Le ia C., Trastee, State Home 
for Jovesile pounds Offen 
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Mt. Carmel. 


Bell, Robert, ftenhes, Ill. State Bd. Char. 
Kingsbury, G .. M.D., Member,  Auailiary 
‘om. State Bd. Char.; Pres., ‘Local Ad- 
visory Bd. of Chdn’s. Home and Aid Soc. 
Oak Park. 


*Dupuis, Miss pania} L., Director and Member 
| com i om., mal West Side Bureau Char. of 


rove Ave. 
fetes ig mf 


RF 
ineteenth Century Cb, 509 Forest Ave. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney. 


Ottawa. 

Catlin, Thos. D. 
Pontiac. 

Torrance, George, Supt., Ill. State Reformatory. 
Rockford. 


Talcott, William A., 436 N. Main e.. 
alcott, Mrs. William A » 436 N.M 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C., Com’r. Pub. 5-4 Tl. 


Shirley. 
Funk, Lafayette, Member, State Bd. Pub. Char. 
ee, 


Lawren 727 3. 4th St. 
Peters, Te, Wis.. St. Bd. Pub. Char. 


Stockton. 


*Curtiss, George W. ha nay sad Conte, Pub. 
Char., ror Curtiss Prairie Av 


Terre Haute. 
*Gittings, C, R., Pres. 
y= eebie-minded eras. 
Virginia. 
Wilson, Miss Kate. 


Trustees, Ill. Asy). 


INDIANA. 
Bloomington. 
*Duncan, Hen Pres. Bd. se Ind. Re- 
rmaters, Veicreneiite 417 Kirkwood 
ve. 
Brownstown. 


Eddinger, Chas. F., Supt., Poor Asyl. 
Centreville. 
Harvey, John C., Supt., Wayne Co. Poor Asy]. 
Evansville. 
Wilson, Miss Mary T., Pres., Co. Bd. Char. 
and Cor. 


Fort Wayne. 


Ellison, Thos. E., Member, Bd. of State Char. 
Johnson, Alexander, Supt., Sch. for Feeble- 
minded Youth. 


Indianapolis. 
‘Butler, Amos W., Sec., Bd. State Char. 
der, John R., Member, Bd. State Char 
Eider Rev. Francis H., Pres. Sug Vincent 
de Paul Soc., 126 W. aig 
Greely, Bd. State Char. 
ay S., es hy Soa. Org. Soc., Piym- 


p -. Seat. | Ref. Sch. for 
Mount, j ames “"A.. Gove 


= or, Pres. ex officio, 
Peelle, Mrs. Margaret F., Member, Bd. State 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 
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Smith, Mark A., aa. Bd. State Char., 706 


N. Sheffield A 
MLD., Member, Bd. State 


Spit Mary ey 
ov , , 
cwasen B., State Agt., Bd. State Char., 


State 9 
Irvington. 


3rown, Demarchus C., Member, Bd. State Char. 


Jeffersonville. 
*Comfort, James W., Chaplain pad ~ Agt., 
Indiana Reformator BO Box 248 
Zulauf, Miss Hannah sy Fh Orph. Home 
Soc. 
Knightstown. 
*Graham, A. H., Supt., 
Sailors’ Orph. Home. 
Logansport. 
*Ringleben, Charles, Overseer of the Poor, 106 
Wheatland St. 
Michigan City. 
*Whittaker, W. H., Clerk, Indiana State Prison. 
Muncie. 
Chdn.’s Home Ass’n of Delaware Co. 
Plainfield. 
*Charlton, Maj. T. J., Supt., Indiana Ref. Sch. 
Richmond. 
*Nicholson, Timothy, Member, Bd. State Char. 
Seymour. 
Schneck, Louis. 
Terre Haute. 


Alden, Lyman P., Supt., Rose Oaph. Home; 
Member, Bd. Chdn.’s Guardia 

*Ball, Wm. C., Member, Bd. Control, Ind. Ref. 
Sch. for Boys, 1138 S. sth St. 

Davis, Sydney Pres., Bd. Chdn.’s Guardians 
and Soc. for Org. Char., Rooms 301-304, 
Grand Opera Blk 


Indiana Soldiers’ and 


Palmateer, rs. A. E., State Supt., Police 
Matron Dept., Indiana W. C. T +» 912 
Chestnut St. 

Zipp. 


Boeke, Mrs. Mary, Matron, Co. Poor Asyl. 


IOWA. 
Burlington. 
* Millard, oy F. , Asst. Sec., Char. Org. 
Soc., 1025 N F St. 
Nealley, E. M., Member, Exec. Com., Char. 


Org. Soc., 317 S. Central Ave. 


Council Bluffs. 
Lemen, J. G. 


Davenport. 


Van Patten, Mrs. J. P., Sec., 0 tatenteial Relief 
(Ladies’ Ind. Relief Soc.) 


~ 


Des Moines. 


Golf it Alexander, 507 Locust St. 
Goff A. & Charlotta, Sec., Asso. Char., 607 


*Helhasenenth, Horace S., Member, 
Council Asso. Char.; Treas. 
_Conf. Char: and Cor. 

*Kinne, L. G., Chairman, Bd. Control, 
Insts. of Iowa. 


Exec. 
lowa State 


State 
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Glenwood. 


*Powell, Dr. F. M., Supt. 
minded Chdn. 


Iowa City. 


Brown, Miss Florence E., Supt., 
Univ. Hosp. 


Keokuk. 
*Cosper, Walter L., 


, lowa Inst. for Feeble- 


Iowa State 


Gen. Sec., Asso. Char. 
Malvern. 


Slothower, Rev. A. E. 


EANSAS. 
Atchison. 
*Hillis, E. L., Supt., Soldiers’ Orph. Home, 
Atchison. 
Seaton, Capt. John. 
Beloit. 
*Hanback, Mrs. Hester A., Supt., Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 
Burlington. 
*Ballinger, T. C., Director, Kan, State Peniten- 
tiary. 
Emporia. 
*Plumb, Mrs. P. B., 
Enterprise. 


*Case, Mrs. Lottie A.,Pres., 5th Dist..W.C.T.U. 
Fort Leavenworth. 


McClaughry, Major R. W., Warden, U.S. Peni- 
tentiary. 


Fort Scott. 
Donaldson, Grant. 
Fredonia. + 


*Gilmore, John S., Director, Kan. State Peniten- 
tiary. 


Garden City. 
*Jessup, A. R. 

Hutchinson. 
Simmons, J. S., Supt., 

Kansas City. 
Williams, Lapier. 


Reformatory. 


Lansing. 
*Tomlinson, J. B., Warden, State Penitentiary. 
Lawrence. 


*Blackmar, Frank W., Ph.D., Prof. Sociology 


and Economics, Univ. of Kan. ; Pres., Kan. 
Ass'n Char. and Cor 

Bowersock, J. D., M.c. 

Dixon, C. R., M.D., Asst. Supt. and Phys., 


Haskell Institute. 


*Peairs, H. B., Supt., Haskell Institute. 


Leavenworth, 
Fenn, Rev. Charles Hawley. 
Lincoln. 


*McFarland, E. A., Director, Kan. State Peni- 
tentiary. 


Olathe. 
Hammond, H. C. 
Osawatomie. 


*Uhls, Lyman L., Supt., State Insane Asyl. 
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Oskaloosa. 

Snyder, Edwin, Sec., State Bd. Char. 
Ottawa. 

Harris, J. P. 


Saffordville. 


*Bailey, Rev. Albert A.. Member, Friends’ Com., 
Kan. , Yearly Meeting on Penal Insts. and 


Sedgwick. 
*Kanavel, G. W., Treas., State Bd. Char. 
Sterling. 


*Hagmens. B. D., Chairman, Bd. Co. Com’rs, 
ice C 


eatin 


Clark, Geo. A., Bee. of State. 
ae qo = ae Chdn.’s Home Soc., 
9 Gromweed d Ave 
Harrison. 
SEvene, Clinton J., 1318 Buchanan St. 
*Faulkner, Coryell, * D. 
*Fisk, Rev. D. W., D.D., Pastor, First Cong’l 
Ch. @ Ihe F Western Ave. 
*Frost, 
*Glond, A rs. ae G., 1263 Western Ave. 
Hancock, W. S., Sunt. «= Ref. Sch. 
starr, Eva L., Kansas Ave. 


arrison 
Johnson, W 


i ye State Soc. of Labor and Industry, 1415 


ie As Silas F. 
ulvane, John R. 
Washington. 

*Vincent, K. 
White Cloud. 


“Keio, ie, Member, Bd. State Indus.’ Re- 
formatory, utchinson. 


Wichita. 
“Gegdutan, John, Com’r of the Poor, 1841 Waco 
ve. 


Winfield. 
Newlon, C. S., M.D., Supt., State I. and I. 
Asyl. 
KENTUCKY. 
Covington. 
Melbourne, W. F., Supt., 
Home, 1407 Madison Ave 
Earlington. 
Atkinson, John B. 
Louisville, 


Gal. Miss E. A., Gen. Sec’y, Louisville 
r. Org. Soc., Bs “E. Walnut St. 


venaouena Chdn.’s 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 
Derby, Major Geo. Mee. Director, Char. 
Soc,, 3232 Prytania vere Ore. 
Hequane. a Cor. Sec. jou Orph. 
St. Charles St” we Se, Re 
en Mrs. M. C., 2263 Carondelet St. 
1 Annunciation . a 
p and Gravier 
Mi ALL B., 1524 Harmony St. 
Richardson, Mrs, FG. ome 
—— P. M., Mem 
in, 618 Gravier St. 


ia St. 
m Reform 


NATIONAL 


L. A., Com’r of Labor for Kan.;. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


MAINE. 
Bangor. 


Chase, Mrs. Hooper, Treas., Asso. Char., 208 
Essex St. 


Hallowell. 


Leavitt, Miss Harriet A., Prin., Maine Indus. 
Sch. for Girls. 


Portland. 


Dow, Cornelia M.. wh Congress St. 

Stevens, Mrs. L. , Pres., Nat. W.C.T.U. 

“Wentworth, Ea Ravin N33 Supt., State Reform 
c 

*Wentworth, Mas. E. P., Matron, State Ref. 
Sch., Box 1662. 


Stroudwater. 


Hawes, Andrew, Pres., Bd. Trustees, Maine 
Indus. Sch. for Girls. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 


ty Se of Bal R., Pres., Dept. Char. and 
for. ‘of Baltimore ; Chairman, Exec. Com., 
Org. Soc., hd 


Gilman, D. = Pres. Johns Hopkins Univ. 
res., Char. Org. 
Gilman, ‘Mine Elisabeth, M 


gr. and Tra. Bves.. 
Count 


Home for Chdn., 614 Park A 


*Glenn, John M.., Pres., National Conference of 
*harities and Correction; Dir., Char. Org. 
Soc., 1103 N. Eutaw St. 
Glenn, Rev. W. L., 241 W. Lanvale St. 
Hollywood Chdn.’s  Gammer Home, 1608 Mt. 
Ry Ave. 


Manali W. W., Gen. Sec., Ass’n for Imp. 
Condition of Poor, W. Saratoga St. 
McLane, Miss Kate M.. Chairman Dist. Bd. 


Com., Char. Soc. ; ; 2d Pres., Evening 
Dispensary oe ‘orking Women and Girls, 
1101 Charles S 

orrison, F. ember, Char. Org. Soc.; 


} Member, Ass'n for Imp. Condition of Poor, 
Perkins, "Elisha 'H., Supervisor, City Char., 
dent Savings 
. Mgr., Char. Org. Soc., 


Shippen, Dr. Chas. C 
603 N; Charles St. 
eS Librarian, Enoch Pratt 
6 W. Mulberry 


Re 
Walker, Elisha I i. oridelity Bldg. 
White, Julian LeRoy, 2400 North Ave., W. 
Frostburg. 
Ranioigh, Mee. P a S., Fes. Bd. Piisectors. 
ome and Infirmary of Western Marylan 
Cumberland. 
Linden. 
Doolittle, Mrs. Lucy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst. 
Hitchcock, Edward, LL.D., Member, 
Bd. State Char. ; Prot calle Education 
and Hygiene, Amherst Co 


Boston. 
Associated Charities of Boston, & a Bidg. 


Miss S. R., Matron, City Temporary 
me, Chardon St. 
ety Charles W., Gen. Sec’y, Boston Chdn.’s 


Soc., Charity Bldg. 
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Blake, Dr. Clarence J., 226 Marlboro St. 
Boston Public iprny. 

Bradle See Box 1486. 
Bullard, D N., Member, 
“SS “ ; Trustee, Mass. 
logical ia 89 Marlboro St. 
Capen, Samuel , Pres., Boston Municipal 


Am. Neuro- 
Hosp. for 


League 5359 Lg een ‘on St. 

Codman, rimmer St. 

Coe, Miss Ma aa Agt., Asso. Char., 477 
Providence St 


Coolidge, Miss Ellen Md 


8: Marlboro St. 
Crafts, Miss Mary E 


., Director, Asso. Char., 
Commonwealth A 
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Crawford, Sarah M.., M. D. 
State Minor Wards, State B 
Curtis, aise, Frances G.. Member, State Bd. 
28 Mt. Vernon St. 
Coshinn. “Miss Olivia D. , 168 Beacon St. 
“Dexoy. Wm. P., M.D., Supt., State 


Deuntin, Charles F., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Trustee “ an and 
Indus. Schs. of Mass., 12 Otis P 
Fol, Mrs. Chas. F., Pres., Dist. 6, Asso. 
wih Marlboro St. 
i —" 4 Chairman, Overseers of the 
, Indus. Aid Soc., 931 Tremont 


Fox, J ~~ Member, State Bd. Char. 
Frothinghai, Rev. P. R., Pastor Arlington St. 


pepe Supt., 


Minor 


Fown W 
ty : 


G 
Galvin, George W., M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, 
ton mergenc Hosp.; Pres., Green- 
—-. Emergency Hosp. Ass’n, 142 Kings- 


Gilman, « E. 


Chief of Settlement Division, 
Institutions 


‘Registration Dept., 28 Court 
Greene, ‘Mrs. J. 
Cc 


S. Copley, Member, Mass. 


ivic League; Indus. Aid Soc., 354 Marl- 
boro St. 
Grew, Henry pues & & Beacon St. 
oe reys Treas., Overseers of the 
Oor; 


a Dorchester a yong, and 

Relief Soc., Dorchester Branch Asso. Char., 
272 Congress St. 

Hunnewell, Walter, preston, Pauper Insts. of 

ston, 87 Milk S 

Jacobs, Miss Bertin W., Deputy Supt., 

Minor Wards, State House. 

Kehew, Mrs. — Morton, Pres., Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Indus. Union, 317 Beacon St. 

Laughlin, Mrs. Harriet M., 74 Carver St. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. Wm., 122 Commonwealth 


Division 


ve 
Lee, See's Vice-Pres., Mass. Civic League, 
osha F., M.D., Deputy Supt., State 


Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N., Chairman, Bd. Pauper 
Insts. Trustees, 269 ‘Beacon St. 

Lincoln, Roland a eee, Boston Co-op. 
Bldg. Co. Beacon S 


Lyman, Arthur Box 1717 
ason, Miss Ida, Member, Asso. Char., 1 
Walnut St. 
Morse, Miss Frances R., Trustee, Pauper Insts., 
12 Marlboro St. 
Morton, Marcus Director and Clerk, Boston 
Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 57 _ uitable Bldg 


Overseers of the Poor, 17 Charity Bag 
= Robert Treat, Pres., Asso. Char., 6 Joy 


Paine, Mrs. Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 

Parsons, Miss E. A., Visitor, Asso. Char., 903 
aw ton St. 

*Pettee, Benjamin, Sec. Sian of the Poor, 


Room 17 be yiad 
Petti ds Supt., Prisons, State 


pare, 
Pratt, ‘Laban, Member, Bd. State Char. 
Prescott, Miss osephine F., Ass’t., 


Boston 
Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 43 Charity Bldg. 
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Putnam, Chas. P., M.D., Vice-Pres., Asso. 
Char.: Sec. Chdn.’s Insts., Dept. of Bos- 
ton; Pres. and Medical Director, Mass. 


Infant Asyl., 63 Marlboro St 
Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C. Seqgeen, Lyman 
and Indus. Schs., ~T iy 
Rogers, Miss Annette 5 Joy 
Rogers, Mrs. W. B., tncleaoeen District Nurs- 
ing Ass’n, 117 Marlboro St. 
*Smith, Miss Zilpha D., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 
Charity Bldg. 
obey, Rev. Rufus Pres. and Managin 
rustee, Memosiat “Trusts ; Chairman Bd. 
Megrs., Boston Floating Hosp.; Pres., The 
Ingleside Corp‘n, 178 Devons ire St. 
Trustees for ag rm. 2 Tremont St. 
Tee, Geo. B., pomp nol Dept. State Minor 
Wards, een Bd. C 
Ware, Miss ty, Roce 4 _ St. 
Wells, sae D ., Clerk and Auditor, State Bd. 


Ww igglesworth, Geo., Mass. Gen. 
osp State St’ 
Williams, * ag Francis H., 505 Beacon St. 


Trustee, 


Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Member, —¥ Overseers 
of Poor 173 Commonwealth’ A 
Wright, Miss Mary A., Visitor, ae Char., 82 
yrtle St. 
Brookline. 
Arnold, Geo. F., 81 Davis Ave. 


Baker, Mrs. Harvey H., Sec., Conf. of Child- 
helping Societies, Newton St. 

Channing, Walter, M.D. 

Chapman, Miss Mary B., Upland Road. 

Conga. Mrs. Henrietta G., Member, Bd. State 

ar. 

Cummings, Miss Harriet Alma, Private Char., 
Clark Road. 

Doliber, Mrs. Thomas, Oak Rise. 

Proctor, Miss + 0 1757 Beacon St. 

Stedman, Henry R., M.I Trustee, Hosp. for 
nsane, Taunton ; By * Bournewood’”’ 
Private Hosp. for Mental and Nervous Dis- 


eases, South St. 
Swan, Wm. W., Sec., Sch. for Feeble-minded, 


27 Irving St. 


Cambridge. 

Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 
671 Massachusetts Ave. 

Brooks, John Graham. 

Hodges, George, ee Aas. Char. 

Houghton, “re E. Rec. Sec., Consumers’ 
League of —- ; Exec. Com., Cambridge 
Social Union, ro0o Massachusetts Ave. 

Peabesy, Francis G., Prof., Harvard Univ., 13 


Kirkland St. 

Storer, Mrs. Sarah S., Trustee, Avon Home, 63 
Garden St. 

Taussig, F. W., Prof. Political Econ., Harvard 
Univ., 2 Scott St. 

Thorp, J. G., Pres., Mass. Prison Ass’n, 115 


rattle t. 
Weld, Mrs. Geo. F., 28 Quincy St. 


Concord. 
a > Miss Eleanor H., Agt., Asso. Char. of 
ston 
*Sanborn, F. B., Member, Exec. Com., National 
Conference Charities and Correction. 


Dedham. 


Whitney, Mrs. E. D., Supt., Temporary Asyl. 
for Jischarged Pomeit Prisoners, Box 135, 


Dorchester. 


“Barrows, Hon. S. J., International Prison 
Com’r for U.S., ui. Sawyer Ave 

King, Miss S. F., mber, ag “Com., Dor- 
chester Indus. sce Everett St. 
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Fall River. 
—|_ —_ State Bd. Char. 
“Lymer. Trustees, State 


Slada ples. « vd Sate Pao eu Hlaover St. 


Jamaica Plaia. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ednah D., Pres., N. E. Hosp. for 
Women and Chdn. 
Lancaster. 
*Brackett, Mrs. L. L., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 
Lawrence. 


Carter, Rex, oth, Sec. and Missionary, Law- 
rence Mission ; eo. Jail and 


House ¢ -, 206 Essex 


Lowell. 
Page, D. L., M.D. 
Lyan. . 
Foster, Rev. A. N., 22 Vine St. 


Bd. Char. Director 
n; , Lynn Asso. Char., 25 Cherry 


Bickford, E. F., Pres., Malden Indus. Aid Soc.» 
38 Main St. 


Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., Trustee, State Almshouse 
and State Farm, 102 Hancock St. 
Robinson, Roswell 'R., & Linden Ave. 


New Bedford. 
Progen, Oliver, Jr., Pres., Union for Good 
Works. 


North Cambridge. 
Eldridge, Martin L., Almshouse. 
Pittsfield. 
Ws Miss i". ae Mgr., Union for Home 


Mai eT J. s , Set. Union for Home 
Mn 119 Fenn 


Roslindale. 
Merrick, Rev. Frank W., 122 Beech St. 


Hale, Bev 
age eee 


Pca 
Mason, Miss Ellen E 
Day N ursery, 144 Washington 
South Hadley Falls. 
Southworth, C. H. 
South Lancaster. 
Nourse, Henry S., Member, Bd. State Char. 


Springfield. 


Wiekiand Sc United Lend- 
i No. 14, 


Supt., Wen St. 


City i fare The. 
nm, Besse Place 
re. Elisa E E., Police Matron, 32 
ow 
4% Main St. 
Stockbri 


we prance, Pr Pres., Nat'l Boys’ 
_ Eliza R., Sec., Union Relief 
dge. 

Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, D.D. 
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Tewksbury. 
Nichols, F H., M.D., Supt. and Res. Phys., 
State Hosp. 
Topsfield. 
Fancher, W. Grant, Supt., Stanwood School. 


Waverly. 
Cowles, Dr. aoa ted, Supt. 
jae ; Hosp. 
Fernald. Walter ates, Foxboro. Sch. 
ernald, t 
Feeble-minded. ies 
Wellesley. 
Coman » Ketharion, Prof. Economics and Soci- 
ology, Wellesley College; Member, Exec 
-, Denison House, ton. 
Wellesley Hills. 
a Rev. Parris T., Director, Mass. Prison 
ss’n. 


McLean 
for Dipso- 


for 


Westboro. 
Chagia, Theodore F., Supt., Lyman Sch. for 


Westfield. 


Gordon, Rev. William C. 
Will S., Prof. of Psychology, State 
rmal Sch. 


Monroe, 
No 
Winchester. 
Murdock, Miss Maria, 64 Church St. 


Worcester. 


soln, Miss Frances M., Trustee, Worcester 
Insane Hosp. and Worcester Insane Asy. ; 
Pres., ~r eoeuater Employment Soc., 39 


E "c: Trustee, Lyman and Ind 
ford, 45 ‘Hollywood St. 


Wrentham. 
Bennett, Alice, M.D. 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. 


Hel Miss Anna, Cottage Mgr., State 


*Sick Mrs. Li M., Supt., State Indus. 
xsl end oi — 


Ann Arbor. 


Cooley, Charles H., Asst. Prof. of Sociology, 
Univ. of Mich. 


Battle Creek. 
Kellogs, Dr. J. H.,_Pres., International Med. 
and Benev. A n; Supt., Chi 
age tel Widen os Goa 
Coldwater. 
Hilton, Thomas A., Member, State Bd. Cor 


*Montgomery, John Barrett, Supt., Mich. State 


Detroit. 


Baldwin, Mio. Sushee, F Pres. D’Argubel 
dergarten Twen- 
tieth } eae Club; State 


i; Member, 

legate, 3 Mad 
fre ort 1, onRegent, Univ. of Mich 
661 Woodward Ave. y 4 
ter, — N. D., Newsboys’ Auxiliary, 6s 


Hudson. 
Krolik, 


. L., Asso. Char. 
Mie Sarah E., 25 Adelaide St. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Detroit, Continued — 


*MeGews, Bf Mrs. Thos. S., Visitor, Prot. Orph. 


syl.; Mem, Mich. Ass’n Char. and Cor., 
& Alfr t 
Post, Dr. James A., Sec., Detroit Ass’n of 


Char., 35 Congress St. 
*Worden, A Ry Ae 
and Char., 


Dollarville. 
Danaker, C. D. 
‘ Dowagiac. 


*Lee, Mrs. Fred E., Trustee, Chdn.’s Home, 
St. Joseph. 


Flint. 
Burr, C. B., M.D. Med. Director, Oak Grove 
Hosp. 


Com’r, State Bd. Cor. 
1136 Third Ave. 


Grand Rapids. 


*Crozier, Alfred O., Treas., National Conference 
of ry and Correction; Vice-Pres., 
Char. Org. Soc., oS Cherry 

Gig. ae: S Cinna, State Bd. 

Cor. an 

Treat, Mrs. L. W., Prin., Grand Rapids Kndgtn. 
Trai g Sch., 2 Fountain St. 

Wallin Franklin’ B , Pres., Bd. Poor Com’rs, 
26 Prospect St. 


si 
*Stewart, F. M., Member Bd. Control, State 
Pub. Sch., Coldwater, 36 S. Manning ‘St. 
Jackson. 
Chamberlain, Wm., Warden, State Prison. 
Kalamazoo, 


O’Brien, Rev. Frank A. 
Van Deusen, E. H., M.D. 
Lansing. 
Pingree, H. S., Governor, Pres. ex effcio, State 
9 4 Cor. 8 an a Chae. toe Sch, for B 
t. upt., indus. Sch. for Boys. 
St C., Sec., State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 
Lapeer. 
*Polglase, W 
is Picblonninded a = Eakin 
Manistee. 
Wente, Mrs. William. 
Memphis. 
Gilbert, Miss Emma M. 
Pontiac. 
Christian, E. A., M.D. 
Saginaw, W.S. 

Bliss, Mrs. Allaseba M., Pres., Bd. Guardians, 
State Indus. Home for Girls, 1702 N. Mich. 
Ave. 

Saginaw. 

Light, Chas. W., Member, State Bd. Cor. and 

Char. 


Mich.* Home 


MINNESOTA. 
Austin. 
Shaw, O. W., Member, State Bd. of Control, 
State Pub. Sch., Owatonna. 
Duluth. 
Gridley, E. C., Member, State Bd. Cor. and 


Sargent, William C. 
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Faribault. 


Kaiser, Wm., Treas., Asso. Char. 


ogers, Dr. A. C., Supt., Minn. Sch. for 
Feeble-minded. 


Whipple, Rt. Rev. H. B., Bishop of Minn. 
Madison. 
Gammell,JH. W., M.D. 


Minneapolis. 
*Faulkner, cE. Supt., Washburn Memorial 


Orph. 
*Folwel W. W., LL.D., Prof., Univ. of Minn. 
Member, State Bd. Cor. and Cha 
*Pratt, R. P., Sec., _ Char. and Gor. ; Supt. of 
Poor, iis First Ave. .o 


Rhoades, iss S A. Supt.. Bethany Home. 
Washburn , Pres., Washburn Memorial 
Orph. ocr 


Northfield. 
Phillips, G. M., Cashier, First Nat. Bank. 


Owatonna. 


jaser. A. J., State Agt., State Pub. Sch. 
ewis, Frank F., Asst. Supt., State Pub. Sch. 
*Merrill, Galen A., Supt., Minn. State Pub. Sch. 


Red Wing. 
*Brown, James W., Supt., State Training Sch. 
for Boys and Girls. 
*Brown, Mrs. 
* Johnston, Miss Grace, State het State Train- 
ing o=- tor Boys and Girls. 
Rich, J. H., Member, State Bd. Cor. and Char. 


St. Cloud. 
Randall, Frank L. 


St. Paul. 
Cowie, G. 


G., Member, 
Char., 


State Capitol. 

Dea 4 Summit Ave. 

F ‘eld. Mie T. Leaner ves. Prot. Orph. Asyl., 
251 Dayton A 

*Gates, W. ‘Almont, State Ast., State Bd. Cor. 
an <hr. ua State Capitol. 

*Gutridge, A. W., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 402 


Haupt, Rev. A. J. D., Member, Ramsey Co. 
ible and City Mission Society ; Director, 
lie fart Stn Relief of the Poor, 175 
ag 
D., 198 Pleasant Ave. 
ial -— John, rchbishop of St. Paul, 977 Port- 
land Ave. 


“Jaqgson, James F., Sec., State Bd. Cor. and 


State Bd. Cor. and 


Lind, John, Governor, Pres. ¢x officio, State 
Bd. Cor. and Char. 

Noyes, Daniel R., Treas., Soc. for Relief of the 
Poor; Dir., Asso. Char., 366 Summit 


Ave 

*Smith, ‘Rev. S. G., D.D., Pres., Asso. Char., 
125 College Ave. 

*Wellington, T., Sec., Child-saving and 
Prison avy n of Ramsay Co., 15 Court House. 

Willis, John Member, State Bd. Cor. and 
Char., 923 + E Ave 

Young, Mrs. G B., Sena. Prot. Orph, Asyl., 
324 Summit Ave. 


St. Peter. 


Amundson, Chris., Chairman, State Bd. Cor. 
and Char. 


Spring Lake. 
wees. Gustaf, Member, State Bd. Cor. and 
ar. 
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Winona. 


Laird, William H. 
Norton, -mmmenad G., Pres., Margaret Simpson 


*Rising, Mrs. F.A., Treas. a hoes tet Simpson 
Home, 351 W. Broadwa ” 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Meridian. 
Associated Charities. 
MISSOURI. 
Boonville. 
*Drake, Lyman D., Supt., State Ref. Sch. 
Chillicothe. 

*De Bolt, Mrs. L. U., Supt., State Indus. Home 
for Girls; Member, Bd. Trustees, Odd 
Fellows Home of Missouri. 

Columbia. 
“aipeet, § Charles A., Ph.D., Prof. Sociology, 
Univ. of Missouri. 
Kansas City. 
H. S., Member, Pe. Directors, Kansas 
City Poor Ass’n and Asso. Char., 2414 In- 
Gepundence J Ave. 

*Damon, Geo. F Supt. Kansas City Provident 
Ass’n, 1335 Locust S 

*Haley, Thos. P Member, State Bd. Char., 2610 
Forest Ave 


*Hanson, J. iM. Gen. Sec., Asso. 
Locust 


Move A R. ah d dence 
‘Miss il D tate Cor '§ Sec., Mo. 
fe 2 ee 510 en ito Bldg. 

Searritt, William Big.” Pres., Asso. Char., Ameri- 


Char., 1333 


can 
St. Louis. 
Coffey, Father Thomas. 
Cramer, G., Pres., Bd. Char. Com’rs. 
Eliot, ot, Mrs. Henry W., 2d Vice-Pres., Human- 
7 Club; Sec’y, Mission Free ., Church 
the Messiah, 2635 Locust St. 
*Finch, Charles M., 2225 DeKalb St. ; 
Finney, T. M., D.D., Gen. Megr., St. Louis 
eKenet roa fase pp Washington Ave. 
empf, C. -»,4908 . Broadwa 
*Lewis, Mrs. W. J., Mrg., "Episcopal Orph. 


H 301 et pe 

Moore, Mrs. Phi Member, Bd. Direc 
tors; Chalemen. Woman’s Indus. D: 
Chairman, District Nurse Com., Pro 
Ass’n, 1520 Miss. Ave. 

Nagel, Teo Security Bl 

*Nol m. 


m bny-1 Refuge,‘ Vir- 
ves. 
ovFeiien. Mrs. , Vice-Pres., Memorial 


ope Niae May Ee aye Avs. Mo. State 
c -Pr 0. 
Perle Mary E-" 2 Vandeventer Pl. 
*Remmers, Emile G., Supt. St. Louis Poor- 
Edw. C. C., Supt., Insane Asyl. 
a Anna’ McC. Supt. 
an. 
E. 8 
~4 SG —-y 


*Trelease, Mrs. Wm., Member org M 5 St 
Louis House of Refuge, tanicai 


ewe 


. D. D., Rector, Church 


ee 
rp 
1. 
: 
a 
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NEBRASKA. 
Kearney. 
*Campbell, J. N., Supt., State Indus. Sch. for 
Boys. 


Milford. 
Edwards, Mrs. A. M., Supt., Neb. Indus. Home. 
Omaha. 
*Barton, Guy C., are. yay State Conf. Char. 
and Cor., 41 1 9 
“Bidwell, Geo Gea e dee mie E. & M.F. 


Sapeste Tonge © 
AW , Supt., Child-saving Inst., 


rents Mrs. T L., 
“Laughland, | jan: wi 7-2 1810 


*L Meg Ave. tee, A Geer.; T 
sso. 
7 Child-caving test. ~" Burt S es 
Tekamah. 
Hamblin,<C. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alton. 
Gilman, aiee J. M., Sec., State Bd. Cor. and 


Concord. 
Streeter, Mrs. an ¢ ahignber. State Bd. 
Char. an 
White Mar Anmcnie’ S Tenses NH. Orphs.’ 
ome; Trustee, N.H. Centennial Home 
for Aged. 
Exeter. 
*Follansby, Mrs. Ella L. 
Franklin. 


Meggett, Mes. I. N., Trustee, N.H. Orphs. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bayonne. 


*Fox, H F., Pres., N.J. State Bd. of Chdn.’ 
ates he ee ee Se 


Camden. 
Reeve, Richard H., Sec., and Treas., The 
Cooper Hosp., 700 Cooper St. 
Cream Ridge. 
Rue, Nathaniel S., Pres. Bd. Trustees, State 
Ref. Sch., Jamesburg. 
East Orange. 
Farrand, Wilson. 
Elizabeth. 
ae Mrs. P. H., Chairman, Char. ~~ 
*Williamson, Mrs. E. E., 
Ass'n; Member, State Bd. 


BP hac Pes Wi ae 
m omen’ u 
310 N. Broad St. " 


Englewood. 


Booth, Miss Mary W., Directress, Colored 
Home and H: 


Hoboken. 


rastee Staite ie""Home “lor “Feeble-minded 
Girls, Castle Point 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Hoboken, Continued — 
Cook, Miss Edith W., Sec., Hudson Co. 
Branch, State Char. Aid Ass’n, 76 Hudson 
St. 
Stevens, Richard, 1 Newark St. 


Jamesburg. 
Otterson, Ira, Supt., State Ref. Sch. 


Jersey City. 

Gopsill, T. M., Sec’y, State Reformato 
Tom’ na; Treas., State oy Ass’n,1 Exch. P PL. 
Jersey City Heights. 

Stoddard, E. L., Ph.D., Rector St. John’s Ch., 

9 Summit Ave. 
Lambertville. 
Ely, Gervas, Trustee, State Reformatory. 


Morristown. 


Farrelly, Patrick, M 
M 


rs oe. J. State Hosp. 
orris Plains; 


, State Reformatory, 
Rahway. 
Smith, Miss E. C. 61 Franklin St. 


Newark. 

Colie, Edw. i. Vice-Pres., Guam Bureau 
of Asso. Char., 776 Broad 

Dennis, Dr. oe Pres., nag of Asso. Char., 


Central Ave. 
Higbie, ames S., Box 23. 
Spaeth, Edward. 
New Brunswick. 
Parsons, James M., Trustee, State Ref. Sch. 
New Egypt. 
Gaskell, Frank S., Sec., Bd. of Trustees, State 
Reform Sch. 
Paterson. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Plainfield. 


Newhall. Henry B., Vice-Pres., Org. Aid Ass’n, 
144 E. 7th St. i 

Tiffany, Mrs. Dexter, Member, State Char. Aid 
Ass’n, 125 Crescent Ave 

Tyler, Mason W., Pres., o— Aid “Ass’n, 525 
W. 7th St. 

Princeton. 
Daniels, W. M., Prof., Princeton Univ. 


Short Hills. 

Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart, 

Aid Ass’n. 

Somerville. 

Bergen, J. J., Member, N.J. State Bd. 
Trenton. 

Willets, Joseph. 
Vineland. 

Dunlap, Mary J., M.D., Med. Director and 
“ho a, 1; Feeble-minded Girls and 


Wom 
py E. R., Prin., N.J. Training Sch. for 
Feeble-minded Chdn. 


Pres., N.J. Legal 


NEW YORE. 
Albany. 


Ampiien, Bro. .. Director, St. Vincent’s Male 


Child ay *ME. Supt., State and Alien Poor; 
» *- on M., Sup Char. 
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Doane, Rt. Rev. W. C., Pres., Bd. Mers., 
Chdn.’s Hosp., 29 Elk St. 

*Hebberd, Robert we Sec., State Bd. Char., 

_ State House. 

King, Rufus H., 2 Elk St. 

Lathrop, Cyrus Clark, Inspector of Alms- 
houses; State Bd. Char., 31 South Lex- 
ington Ave. 

McCredie, James, Pres., Bd. of Governors, Al- 
bany Hosp.; Mgr., St. Andrew’s Soc., 34 
Clinton Axe. 


McGarr, T. E., \Sec., State Lunacy Com., 37 
Lake 4... 

Olcott, Dudley, Governor, Albany ian 
rustee, Home for Aged Men, Ten 
Broeck St. 


Potts, Jesse W., Governor, Albany om. 
Trustee, Home for Aged Men, 342 State 
“i Simon W., Com’r, State Bd. Char. = 


e St. 
vad “Walter S g 
Bd. Char., 


Albion. 


Boyd, Mrs. Mary K., Supt., Western House of 
Refuge for Women. 


Auburn. 

Hoyt, A. S., Member, Char. and Aid Ass’n, 
N.Y.; Prof., 7 "an and Social Studies, 
Auburn Theol. S 

Osborne, Thomas M. orm State Char. Aid 


ss’n; Pres., George Junior Republic 
Ass’n. 


Supt. of Inspection, State 
The Capitol. 


Aurora. 


Lowe, Walter I., Prof., Hist. and Pol. and Soc: 
Sciences, Wells College. 


Bath. 
Davenport, Mrs. John, State Com’r of Prisons. 
Buffalo. 


*Almy, Frederic, 
Swan St. 


Sec., Char. Org. Soc., 165 


Hamlin, Mrs. Wm., 1058 Delaware Ave. 

Letchworth, Josiah, 155 North St. 

Letchworth. ‘O. P., Pres., Queen City Soc. for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chdn.; Director, 
Gowanda State Homo. Hosp., 18 Tona- 
wanda St. 

Munro, Josiah G., 61 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 

Powers, Rev. L. M., 301 W. Utica St. 

Putnam, Harvey W., Com'r, State Bd. Char. 

Smith, T. Guilford. Pres., Char. Org. Soc., 9 
German Ins. Bldg. 

Wilcox, Ansley, Trustee, Char. Org., Soc.; 
Trustee, Buffalo Gen. Hosp. ; Member, Bd. 
Mgrs. State Ref., Elmira, 816 Ellicott Sa. 


Canaan Four Corners. 

Mayo, W. W., Supt., Berkshire Indus. Farm. 
Central Valley. 

Ferguson, J. F., M.D. 
Chittenango. 

Walrath, Peter, Com’r, State Bd. Char. 
Clintonville. 


Klauder,! Rev. Alexander L. A., Editor, Zhe 
Orphan, Ogdensburg City Hosp. 


Clyde. 


Saxton, C. T., Presiding Judge, N.Y. Court of 
Claims. 


Dunkirk. 
Nelson, Joseph. 
Gouverneur. 
Aldrich, Newton, Com’r, State Bd. Char. 
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Great Neck, L.I. 
King, J. A. 
Ithaca. 


Wilnae Moe Aan te 206 Hazen Se 
Kingston. 
Sahler, C. O., M.D. 
wat Island City. 
big ne mm ge ey YT 
Schools a the v. S., 181 Academy St. nem in 
Mt. Vernon. 


Collins, Peter, Sec., St. Vincent de Paul Soc, 
nce 


Winspear. w., part, State Custodial Asyl. 
for pea ebie-minde omen. 
New Brighton. 
Lowell, Sag R. T.S. 
West, Mrs. Julia K., Sec., Richmond Co., 
Ss. P.C.C 
Newburgh. 


Hitch, 90 kpoperts Des Delano, Se. 
rman, Agen r 
Chdn,, of the State tie. his dade, oe 


New aed 
Abbatt, Row. L Lyman, ||Editor, The Outlook, 287 
rt 
Addicks, Mrs. Elizabeth T., Hotel Netherland. 
Andrews, Constant A., Vice-Pres., Ass’n for 
Relieving Condition of the Poor; Member 


c- O33 adison Ave. 
arkhurst, 105 E. 22d St. 


D.D., Pastor and Supt., St. 


Baker, bs: & S., D 


Luke’s Hosp * Cathedral Heights 
Bangerd. 5 Otto Trustee, Char. Org. Soc., 30 
Barnard, Hen 4 Hotel. 
*Barrows, M “4 Ieabel C., Official Reporter and 
Editor of "the National Conference of 
ities and Correction, 135 E. 15th St. 
>t J., Pres., Conference St. Augustine, 
t. Vincent de Paul Soc., 1169 Boston Roa 
Bendernagel, J. F., Pres., Eastern Dist., Dis- 
Hosp., Division Ave 
E1S , 240 E. Goth St. 
Bijur, — rustee, United Hebrew Char., 


assau St. 
B Miss Eleanor, State Char. Aid Ass’n; 
Ass’n, a Bie, rath St. 
Bl dgett rs. Wm. T es., Manhattan East 


Lewy 24 w. *yath Si. 
sipaon foe, Home for “Aged and Infirm 
ebrews, 4 E. 68th _. 


Bo! Mr ‘Simon, 4 E 
Brace, C, Lorin Fee te Oe t's Aid Soc., 295 
rouner, At be ks, M.D., 256 W. rath St. 
*Brown, Herbert S., Editor, The Chavities Re- 


Bru WF ie. ih St. 
Buk. iain QW. Oe cuit Cities 


Bunn, Rev. Albert C., M.D., Rector and Su 
Church Char. F Foundation of L.I., 464 Be 


imer St., Brook] 
Butler, er. Miss Helen €. State Char. Aid Ass'n, 
Carroll Mrs. Sarah A ember, Bd. M 
Home of of | fely Pantily and ‘d Foundling _ 
Chatwick” Mow, FE. fB.W. oth St 
Chis 


hisholm, , Good Sama: 
hag of St. Johnland, x Y. 


19 Liberty St. 


_ ence, St. Vineet de Paul Soc., 4 E. = St. 
Cox, Charles F., Member, Cent. Coung and 
xec. Com., N.Y. Char. Org., 54 E. 67th 


t. 
es > John D., Chairman, Advisory B 
cw pice; St. Vincent's Hosp. ; se 
Orph. Asyl.; Foundling "Asyl., 50 


ee 

te at Ps” Gent Moe Brookl 

y, gr roo n 

Ass’n for Imp. Oe ‘Condition of the Poor, 

104 Livin; ., Brook 

Chantal St. John’s Home for 

Boys; Supt) Rasen Catholic Qrvb. Asyl. 
Mark's 's Ave., 


B 
De Forest Robert xpoklys. 
Broad St. 


es., Char. Org. Soc., 
De Deyster, Mrs. ichltie Com’r, State Bd. 


De Vare, C. Pr., S Abigail F Sch. and 
Kindergarten, ee, ase ” 
Char. Org. 


*Devine, 
Soc. ros ‘ 22d S 
e, D. Stuart, Pres., N.Y. Christian 
ome for Intem Men, 1 Cliff St. 


egy 
pods: wee nome i adison Ave. 


St. 
LL.D., Rector, Mi 
4 ev. Jas. J 1 Virgin, S later. 


Dreier, Atiss genoa 6 Montague Terrace, 


Due w wen”: ong Brendeg 
Deeg, He Moore, mrt of Schools of the Chdn.’s 


St., cor. Avenue B. 
Einaten ihe m., Pres., Emanvel SBeterheod 


of Personal Service, at E. — _ 
omen’s 


iene Mrs. 
Prison Ass eg and I a T. Hopper Home, 
110 Second A 

i. ohn {a -» Penitentiary, Blackwell's 
s 

— 


Stephen, Treas., Cath. Orph. Asyi., 
is. ie 


Fitzpatrick, Jeremiah, 80 N. Moore St. 
Fo Ks. Homer, Sec., State Char. Aid Ass’n, 10s 


Ford. James B., sy Fifth Ave. 
Fornes, Charles V 7 N.Y. Cath. Pro- 


Fri sf John J is 5 Repeme St St. Agnes Conf 
riel, John J., Mem 

a, vigoans de Paul Soc., 139 E. sed _ 
Frise, 


“e Wyestern Vis Visiting Agt., Chdn.’s 


%, res. Be 
hay = Mrs” arietta, Supt,, Relief De & ‘of 
Ass’n for ae ‘Condition of the 


ros E. it. 
Gibbs. Theo. K., 146 Broadwa 
Frankie H., Prof. of Sociology, 
‘umbia Univ. 
a Mn Losre A., Supt., Practical Aid 


Gould, Sone R. rt a City and Suburban 
Homes Co.; Member, Com. on Training 
Class in Pihamember: Com Org. Soc., 28: 

Fourth: Ave. 

Hadden, Alexander M., LAY? tet St. 

Hal Charles L., 

H Miss Isabel, Member, 


Hentz, Hewy. 22 Wil st: 
eHealth rs. Esther, Vice-Pres., Woman's 
Heal sretenave Ass’n and Patria Club, so 


ies Mentefers 
‘or Chiron gta gn 
Char Ore. Beet ah 
Higgins, Foamcis: 2d holic 
tectory, 31 Nassau St. 
Higginson, ‘ames J., ember, Bd. of Mgrs.. 
ouse of Refuge, ‘6 E. 4ust St. 


nion i 


LIST OF MEMBERS: NEW YORK 


New York, Continued — 
Hitch, Allerton D., Cor. Sec., Orange, N.J., 
Bureau Asso. Char., 138 Front St. 
Hoe, Mrs. Richard M., Treas., Westchester 
Temporary Home, White Plains, 11 E. 71st 


Holls, Frederick W., Director, Char. Org. Soc., 
Holt Henry sa W. 23d St 

olt, Henry, 29 W. 23d St. 
Hubbard, Thomas H., Mills Bldg. 
Huntington, Rev. William R., 


Huyler, John S., 64 Irvin: ; 

a i. Brot. Logic and Ethics, Colum- 
bia Univ. 

Irwin, M.D., Visiting Physician, 


City Set i the AS Crittendon Mis- 


2 bgt) “x: Y. rein 

ran t.) 

Isaacs chm sk. a. ens Gow “Char., 
27 Pine St. 

Jackson, et sna , Member, Char. 
Org. Soc., West End Ave. 


| a2 é St. 

Jacobi, A., M.D., 110 W. 34th St. 

J —- iss Annie B., ¢! Park Ave. 

Jesup. yh. K., t, Pine 

Josephi, i, Isaiah a .. United Hebrew 


Kai pert, _ FP hornton St., Brooklyn. 
Kendall, ak Seaiae The —— 10 W 
Kernan, Joseph A.. Vice-Pres., 2 Com- 

aint Vincent de le Paul Soc.. + ambers St. 


emsen St. 
noe ‘Albert we 122 Manhattan Ave. 
Kunzmann, Frank, Inspector, State Bd. Char., 
287 Fourth A 


Leontine, Bro., N.Y. Cath. Protectory. 
N —- Pres., — for Hebrew 


Litchfield, Edward _ * Com’ ws Suate Bd. Char., 
Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 

Leah, eer. F pa] D., 118 W. 72d St. 

Loomis, M rs. oa 46th St. 

Lowell, a. Chas: Chee Org. Soc., «20 E. 


got! 

Lyon, A. M., Pres., North-western Di y, 
158 W. 46th St. 

Lyon, Mrs. Wm. H., Pres., Brooklyn Indus. 
Sch. i? n and Home for Destitute Chdn., 


its Hosp., 11 
Marks, a ector, Educational Alli- 
Marshall, Chat tee 7 Naseau St. 


44th St. 
a Mt re ime ond, "prot! “Columbia pa. 
mio A., Mgr., State "Char. Aid Ass’n, 


uit | 

Mi er Gee.” Nee DO NY. Postgraduate 
, uate 

ii Eee ss Madison Ave. 

i , Pres., Havens Relief Fund 


rs, Pierpont 219 Madison Ave. 
oticon Ave 
Mouton, Boe Trustee, N.Y. Juvenile 
Mulry, Sec., Superior Council, 


St. Vincent —" Ful Soc. 


St 
N.Y. Ass’n for Im . = the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 E 
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New York } Public Library. The, 4o Lafayette Pl. 
a m. I., Gen. Sec’y, Brooki klyn Bureau 
Char. é a Re) secant J St., Brooklyn. 
teeean Toke Com’r, prate Bad. Char., 136 
Joralamon St. Brooklyn. 

Ollesheimer, Mrs. H., Pres., Women’s Conf. of 
the Soc. for Ethical Culture, Savoy Hotel. 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. M — he ‘Inspector, State 

. of C 201 68th 


Osi Montag , > Counsel St. Mary’s Hosp., 
189 Mon’ ue St. B ooklyn. 
Parsons, W. Weskcnnuaes emporary Home, 


Peabody, Geo. ‘Foster, Member, Brooklyn 
Bureau Char.; Ass’n for Imp. jeodiites of 
the Poor. 28 Monroe  & yy lyn, 

Peabody, Mrs. peoken. aE. 48th St. 

Peters, Rev. J. P » Rector, St. Michael’s D. E. 
Church, 225 Ww. goth § 

ram, Mrs. here” 118 "Clinton Ave., Brook- 


Philbin — el A., Com’r, State Bd. Char., 
mm Broac 

Pouch, , 305 Adams St., Brook] 

Powell Me. ‘Sarah E., 324 W. 58th 

Ray, Peter W., M.D., First Voatte. St. 
Philip’s Parish Home, 379 S. 2d Me Brook- 


‘yn. 
Rice, Henry, Pres., United Hebrew Char., 
SI A hg in St. 


Rice, Mrs. Wm. B., Vice-Pres., State Char. Aid ° 


Ass’ n, 17 W. 16th St. 

Robinson, Mrs. Beverly a, Ft a 

Robinson, Geo B., | 4 Sach, Pro- 
tectory, 415 Broome St. al Bn preapeer. 


Sanitarium for Hebrew Chdn., 60 Broadway. 
Santocd, Miss Mary 5. ener of Governing 
Consumers’ w4 4 —o~ Sec’y, 
Sectal Reform ‘Club, 3 as E 
Schiff, Jacob, onte oa ge for 
Chronic Havalids, 27 Pine St. 
Schuster Miss Lo: Lee, Mer. ., State Char. 


id Ass’ n, “5 E . 21st St. 
sua Wm. Watts, Mgr., Soc. for Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents, a, OF Fifth Ave. 
Slicer, Rev. Thomas R., 1 
Smith, Rev. Cornelius B. gy St St. 


{ames Ch urch, Member, aes. Co Com., City 
ission Soc., ror E. 69th 
Smith, Mrs. F. Member, "State Char. Aid 
_Ass’n, 145 W. 58th St. 


1 W. 30th 

Smith, Stephen, M. D., Cam: : State Bd. Char., 

adison Ave. 

Solomon, Henry, Vice-Chairman, pec. Com. 
Montefiore Home; Sec., Soc. for Aid of 
Jewish i vagmers. 58 E. 6sth St. 

Solomons, A é- Ss. A Baron de Hirsch 
Fund: Hon. Director, Montefiore Home for 
a Invalids, 4s Broadway. 

Speyer Ji James, T Treas., Provident Loan Soc. of 

Univ. Settlement Soc. of 
N. Y., P. 257 "ear Mande & Ave. 

Stern, Louis, 993 sth Ave 

Stewart, Lispenard, je. State Commission of 
Prisons, 31 = St. 

Stewart, Wm Pres., N.Y. State Bd. Char., 


in 
Stimson, shin ag mu W. -_ St. 
irli A. J. A., 62 W. 66th St 
Stokes, James, 49 Cedar St. 
.G. Preips Chairman, Hartley House ; 
hairman, People’s Inst., 47 Cedar St. 
Strybing, Mrs. ry. Member, Local Visiting 
Com.; State Char. Aid fas n, Kings Co., 
483 Waverly Aye. Brook} 

Sturgis, Frederic R., M.D., 32d St. 

cole erger, C L., Director, Mined Hebrew 


rince St. 
Tenner, is. 'S .. Northern Dist. Sec., 
B 


Breokive A Char., 191 Marcy Ave., 
Thorne, e. Miss Phebe a ae S98 Madison Ave. 
Tierney, Myles, N Protectory, 317 

Riverside Drive. 


fn me 2 RBI RI AION LE 
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New York, Continued — 
Tod.) Ke Kennedy, Trustee, Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 45 


Tracy, Mee ” Agnes E., 8 Irving P1. 3 
Turner, Herbert B..’ Member Cent. Council, 
N.Y. Char. Org. Soc.; Trustee, Daisy 
Field’s Home and Hosp. for Cupolas Chdn., 
Englewood, N.J., 22 William § 
yom . m’| C.. - es Colored 
132 3st t 

5 eecker, Pres., Orange Bureau 
South Orange, N.J., 372 Fifth 


want 9 fohn ‘Ses ly, Jr J , Director, N.Y. Juvenile 
3 or Imp. Condition of the 

Poor, 48 oe 26th St. 
Wardwell, Wm. T., Pres., Red Cross Hosp. : 
Pres., Good Samaritan Dispensary, 26 


Br 
Warner, G. Cofieg, ag Nassau St. 
Ww 3 Pres., St. Mark’s 
.D., Surgeon and ewer, 
Trustee, 


LY. Pol bye’ m Med. Sch. —y Hosp., 327 


Weekes, F. Delano, Sec., Soc. of the Lying-in- 
ay ; Trustee, Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 58 Wall 


coh 75 Park Ave 


white, fe hieen Hees. Beockiye Berens 
Charities. 

Whe, a Frances E., 2 Pierrepont P1., 

White, H 18 W. 6oth St. 


Whittemore rs. E. M., Pres. and Treas., 


Door of "Hope, 102 E. 61st S 
Willows, Morsay, Pres., N.Y. ~ haveniie Asyl., 


t 
witherbee, Frank S., Mgr., Home of Refuge: 
Me. Orthopedic Hosp., 56 Pine St. 
Zabriskie, Andrew C., 52 Beaver St. 
Ogdensburg. 
Mages ‘one, Daniel, 85 — St. Cr 4 
t. Theresa, Sister, lensburg City Hosp. an 
Orph. Asyl. 
Onondaga. 
Cossit, Davis. 
Peekskill. 
Kinkead, Rev. T. L. 
Portage P.O. 
Lape Wm. prver, LL.D., 
. of Char. (Glen Iris). 
Potsdam. 
Clarkson, Miss A., Sec’y, St. 
Visiting Com. 


Poughkeepsie. 


ex-Pres., State 


Lawrence Co, 


Pen Miss i State ee 


Rochester. 
*Crane, Joseph A., Com’r, Dept. Cor. and Char., 


ae ere. 
Landsberg, Max, Ph.D., Sec., United Jewish 
Char. of Rochester ; Orph. Asyl. 


Ass’n of Western N.Y. $f the P tae 


Rondout. 
Burtsell, Richard L., D.D. 
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Scarborough. 
Law, Mrs. W. W. 
Syracuse. 
Carson, James C., M.D., Syracuse State Inst. 
for eeble-minded Chdn 
IcCarthy, Dennis, Tamsber, State Bd. Char., 


217 S. Salina St. 
Smith, Fillmore M., 14 Larned Bldg. 


Troy. 


Tillinghast, C » free, Troy Orph. As 
arren, Walter P P. Trustee, Samaritan a 
Xavier, Sister M. F., Superior and Pres., Bd 
rustees, Mt. Magda en Sch. of Indus. and 
eformatory of the Good Shepherd, People’s 
ve. 


Utica, 


ulian, Brother, St. Vincent" 's Indus. Sch. 
er, Charles A., *y, Home for the Home- 
€sS, 30 Genesee St. 

Watertown. 


Washburn, J. R., Supt. of the Poor. 


West New vy gpl 


Curtis, Bien. Anna S., , Char. Org. Soc. of 
Castleton ; Richwond’¢ Co. Soc. for Prev. of 
Cruelty to Chdn. 

Curtis, Miss —eaeee B., Sec., Char. Org. Soc. 
of Castleto: 


West a 


Baker, Rev. Nelson H., Supt., Bec. for the 
Protection of Destitute Cath. Chdn 
White Plains. 

Schmid, H. E., M.D., Member, Bd. Megrs., 


State Reformatory for Women, Bedford; 
Chief of White Plains Hosp.; Chief of 
St. Vincent’s Retreat for the Insane; Phys. 
to Mt. Minturn Home. 


Yonkers. 
Brown, George R. 


OHIO. 
Akron. 
*Algende, J. Park, Pres., Union Char. Ass'n, 
W. Market St. 
Athens. 
Armstrong, Elza. 
Bellaire. 
Kelly, James T., Trustee, Cleveland State 
Hosp. 


Bucyrus. 
Lem Mrs. W. 
Visiting Bd., 
Cambridge. 
Sarchet, C. P. B. 
Cincinnati. 


*Allison, James, Supt., Hesse of Refuge. 

Anderson, Larz, 600 E. 

Behrens, an hg House of Refuge. 
Pres., United Jewish Char., 


C., Member, Crawford Co. 
320 E. Warren St. 


Bi meorsgnment Bldg, Gores f E 
ixby, ol ngineers, 
mae ’ 0 Renting Rone Char., 408 - St 
m. T., e 
Carpenter, Wm. B., Sonu, House of Refuge, 
310 Walnut it St. 
Cincinnati Woman’s Ge. Perin Bldg. 


Arerney for St. Joseph's 
Wiggins B 


— dling aay 
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Cincinnati, Continued — 
“Cre Meigs V., Supt., The Chdn.’s Home, 312 


Dalton, James, Divecter, ) Howe ot Refuge. 
Elder, Wm. Henry, 32 
Emery, Mrs. Thos. ed Fay <- Walnut 


Fleischmann, ulius, Pres., Market National 
nk, 4th § t. and Plum Ave. 

Fulton, Robert s., pivecter. House of Refuge. 
Gamble, James N., Vice-Pres., Elizabeth 
Gamble Deaconess Home, 51 Carew Bldg. 
Hayees, Mrs. Kate Rawls, Supt., Eliza eth 
Gamble Uensenens Home, Wesley Ave. 


Holden, R. A., Director, House of Refuge, 
Auburn / 
* Hubbard, Cc. “M.. Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 304 


Broadway. 
Johnson, J. E., 206 W. Pearl St. 
Kattenhorn, Mrs. M. J. Supt., Home for the 
Friendless, 433 W. Court $ 
L evy, Harry M., St. Peal Bide. 
Long Company, the J. M +, 309 Sin. od St. 
MacDonald, Alexander, Clifton St. 

Mallon, Guy W., Director, House of Refuge. 
MeMallin. rs. Isabel M! Supt., Widows’ and 
Men’ 's Home, 1310 McMillin St. 

Neff, Wm. Howard d, Memb ber, Bd. State Char. 

Nelson, Rev. Frank H., 318 E. 4th St. 

Osborne, Rev. G. e~ Editor, Journal and 
Messenger, 422 E\m St., 

Poland, Lawrence, Director, House of Refuge. 

Stettinus, — J. L., Pres., Chdn.’s Home, 600 

3 t. 

Strauss, Mrs. Laura, 3470 Knott Ave. 

Thayer, Rev. George A., Mt. Auburn. 

Thomas, Charles, Director, House of Refuge. 

*Webb, John, Jr., 2611 Eden Ave. 


Circleville. 


Heffner, Mrs. Sarah A., Pres., Circleville Home 
and d Hosp. 


Cleveland. 
Austin, Thos., Steward, Cleveland State Hosp. 
Baldyia, George E , Trustee, Cleveland State 


Barnett, ‘Gen. Jone, Bethel Assoc. Char., 697 


chid A 
Bethel , te Cale, eS, 09 Spring 
Cadwallader, Starr, H orker, © St sich 
Social Settlement, ry St. Clair St. 
Ellen, > poh. E., Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 
Gnics, Rabbi Moses J., Member, Counc Edu- 
cn a Ailianes 45 Oakdale S 
Howard, A ib. Supt, Cleveland State 


—— 
Kelly. "james T., Trustee, Cleveland State 


Mather, .... Samuel, Hon. Vice-Pres., Cleve- 
land Day serem “and Free Kindergarten. 


Perkins, Douglas e Livingston. 
Ranney, Henry = _ Member, d. State Char. 
Shunk,  @ . Cleveland Prot. Orph. 


Weil, Samuel, Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 

Wiener, Abraham, Dir., Char. and Cor. 

Vee. S., M.D. Supt., Jewish Orph. 
syl. 


Columbus. 


Bell, R. W., Steward, Inst. for the Blind. 
B rere, Joseph P Sec. , Bd. State Char. 
Sa ~epmmahed : # Supt., Asso. Char., 69 State 


a W. T., Clerk, Bd. State Char. 

Jaques, Neva M., Member, Bd. State Char., 
State House. 

Kilbourne, James, Trustee, Chdn’s Home; 
Vice-Pres., Neighburhvod Guild, 604 E. 
Tonn St. 


Nash, George K., Governor, Pres. ex offcio, 
Bd. State Char. 
Parrott, Charles, Member, Bd. State Char. 
WwW allace, R. W., Ohio Inst. for Education of the 
in 


Dayton. 


Fay, Edward A., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 231 
S. Jefferson St. 
Cone. I Lewis B., Pres., Asso. Char., 6 N. 
ain St. 
Hale, Rev. W. A., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Lowe, Henry C 


Fostoria. 


Foster, Chas., Pres., Bd. Trustees, Toledo 
State Hosp. 


Hayesville. 


Beaird, J. D., Member, Bd. Mgrs., Ohio State 
Reformatory. 


Lancaster. 

*Hilles, C. D., Supt., Boys’ Indus. Sch. 
Mansfield. 

*Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Member, Bd. State Char. 

*Bushneli te B., 34 Sturges Ave. 

Maxwell, R. B. , Member, Bd. of Visitors, Rich- 

Sefton, W. E., Supt., Ohio State Reformatory. 
Marietta. 

Follett, M. D., Member, Bd. State Char. 
Oberlin. 


Currier, Rev. A. H., D.D., Oberlin Theol. 
Seminary, ae Elm’ St. 

*Pond, Rev. C. Northern Sec. and Treas., 
Indus. Miscicuatry Ass'n of Alabama, 199 
West College St. 


Oxford. 
Crowther, Miss Elizabeth, Western College. 
Piqua. 
Trustees, Washington Township. 
Troy. 
Knoop Children’s Home 
Wooster. 
University of Wooster. 
Youngstown. 
Weil, Samuel, Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 


OREGON. 
Portland. 


Gardner, W. T., ts Bo peee’ and Girls’ Aid 
Soc. of Oregon 30x 67 

Walpole, Wm. , Sec., Chy Bd. of Char., 213 
4th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany. 

Sawyer, William J., 326 North Ave., East. 
Carlisle. 

Pratt, Major R. H., LL.D., Supt., Indian Sch. 
Glen Mills. 

*Nibecker, Franklin H., A.M., Supt., House of 

Refuge. 

Oil City. 


Campbell, J. R., Pres., Oil City Hosp.; Pres., 
il City Reliet Ass’ n, 206 Seneca St. 
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Overbrook. 


Sages, Mrs. William, 
's Christian Ass'n, 


Philadelphia. 


Bally, Jophen L., Fu. Philadelphia Soc. for 
Syne ent Instruction of Poor, 15 


Biddle, Cadwalader, ex Hele Gen. A 
, Bd. Public | od og Sansom 
Children’ : Pw Society of mp Senages Se 321 


ath St 
Cobb, Mrs. M. E. R., Sec. ond Supt., Foulke 
& Leas I Inst. for Orph. Girls. ° ny os ghorne, 
Pa.; . Com. of Women on Police 
Matrons, : 3320 Walnut St. 
Collens § Settlement ont 433 Christian St. 
Davis, H L.,W. Walnut Lane, Germantown. 
Fels, Mauri “> Frankia St. 
*Garrett, Philip C., Pres., Educational Ass'n ; 
dian hts ts Ags’ n; Vice-Pres., Soc, 


t. 
estnut St. 


res., Soc. United Hebrew 
+ eS. 


., Home of the Merciful Saviour 


TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL 


r., Vice-Pres., 
hiladelphia. 


. and 


,P *s Hosp., 
pa St.; Pres., Seventh Ward Char. 


jamuel McCune, Asst. Prof. of Sociol- 
niv. of Pa., Cedar A 


Gospel 
an anand ome of Germantown, 


1a11 Clover S 
jr Mgr., Philadelphia House of 
“Eastern tate Peniten- 


wnt Rev, O. 0. W., Pres., Ci 
Wonca Hese.., fisesinesce 

Wing “Asa 

Wolt, 
608 


Beslan. 
and Past 
Sec., The 


S. Chestnut St., 
Soe of P Philadelphia 
Secs United ebrew Char., 


ee . 


Buchanan, Vandergrift 
Jachgon, Je a B. Member, Ba. of Trustees, 
Pa. Inst. for Instruction of the 
Delt ana mw. 343 Fourth A 
Polk. 


corehead, S 
Pb eT Wee: 


Scranton. 
Ripple, Ezra H., Pres., Bd. of Asso. Char. 


South Bethlehem. 


rown, Thomas M., Pres., Lehigh Univ. 
rebster, Charles E. 


Swarthmore. 


*West, Newton P. Beenie State Ass’n of Di- 
rectors of the d Char. 


Wilkes-Barre. 
Sharpe, Miss oy M., 
*Tisch, Louis, Pres 


, State Inst. 


W. River St. 
tee. and Poor of 
York. 
Small, Samuel, Trustee, State Lun, Hosp. at 
urg. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Chepachet. 
a. Walter A., Member, Bd. State Char. and 
‘or. 


Eastman Semen H. 


*Keene, George F., M.D., Supt. State Hosp. for 
Insane. 


Jamestown. 
Vee J., Jr., Member, State Bd. Char 
and Cor. 


Nayatt. 
*Smith, George Lewis, Member, Bd. State Char. 
and Cor. 


-, 138 Gibbs Ave. 


+. Member, Bd. Reference, 
Org. Soc., 20 Kay St. 


McCusker, James F., Member, Bd. State Char. 
Providence. 
Mrs. F. W. Angell S 
Matthew j. gop of the Poor, 


es Q., ‘Prof, Brown University. 

rs. Rhoda A., Sw of Schs. for 

Discipline > Instruction, Pub. 
: , SOC. for Org. Char., 


*) . Member, Bd. State Char. 
aca H., Sec., Bd. State Char. 
Wilson, Eliery H., Member, Bd. State Char. 

and Cor. 


Wickford. 
G William, Member, Bd. State Char. 
"aad Cor. 


Woonsocket. 
ee Phillipe, Member, Bd. State Char. and 
‘or. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia. 


Joyner, Archdeacon Edmund N.., Indus. Rescue 
Misgion for Outcast Negro Boys, 1309 Sump- 


Memphis. 


“Somes. Je. M.D., Pres., U. H. Relief 
ewish Orph. Asyl. of 

Cievignd. "Ohio. 31. Market St. 
—= wes , aaenaper, United Char., 


Nashville. 
Masgmend, }n. ohn D., 
Board Home 


sare AY » Woman's 
Ave. 
Herman, Mrs. Carrie, 313 


Farre 


. High St. 
TEXAS. 
Dallas. 


Buckner, Rev. R. C., D.D., Gen. Mgr. 
Home, 
ea 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Huntsville. 
Rice, J. S., Superintendent, Texas State Peni- 
tentiaries. 


New Braunfels. 
Clemens, W., Chairman, Penitentiary Bd. 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro. 


Holes, Sey D., M.D., Member, State Bd. 


Lawton, . E., M.D., Supt. and Phys., Brattle- 
boro Retreat. 


Burlington. 


Richardson, Mrs. A. a 2 52 Williams St. 
Torrey Mrs. S. ) e Home for Destityte 
Chan., 75 S. Preapett ‘St. 


VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria. 


Robinson, Rev. Robert B s., John Hay 
ormal and Indus. si: Ppa. Dept. of 
Nat. Fed. of Labor, 801 E: Madison St. 


Hot Springs. 
Chapin, F. W., M.D. 
Richmond. 
*Davis, George B., Supt., Pub. Char. 


.. WASHINGTON. 
Tacom 


*Lister, aeinis Comr., Pub. Institutions. 
Seattle. 

*Thwing, Clarence, M.D., Sec., Seattle Char. 
Org. Soc., 406 N.Y.B. 


= 404 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Salem. 


*Clohan, Miss Elizabeth, Supt., Indus. Sch. for 
Girls. 


Wheeling. 

Jones plarries B., M.D., Pres. Bd. Dir., 
W. Va. Indus. Home for Girls, 52 rsth St. 
WISCONSIN. 

Ashland. 
Shores, M 


rs. Director, Indus. Sch. f 
Girls, As St. ee 


Chippewa Falls. 


Wilmarth, A. W., M.D., Supt., H f 
Feeble-minded. i aaa 
Green Bay. 
Heg, James E., Supt., Wis. State Ref’y. 
Hickory. 
Robbins, M. M., M.D. 
Lancaster. 
Alderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Madison. 
*Lyon, Wm. P., Pres., State Bd. of Control. 
aughtin, Rev. J. M., 222 W. Main St 
Tappins, M. J., Sec., State a of Control. 
, U.S rvisor Indian 


; Pres., W Wis'Chds's Home Sect 21 E. 
Wilson St. 
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Mendota. 
Lyman, W. B., M.D. 
Menominie, 
*Stout, J. H., Trustee, Dunn Co. Asyl. for 
hron. Insane. 
Milwaukee. 


Associated Charities 

*Bland, Mrs. Emma ¥-, Supt., Wis. Indus. Sch. 
for Girls, Lake A 

Petherick, W. R., Member, State Bd. of Control. 


Monroe. 
Treat, Nathaniel B., Member, State Bd. Control. 
New Richmond, 


Degnan, Rev. W. E., D.D., Pastor, Church of 
Immaculate Conception. 


Rhinelander. 

Bishop, George W., Member, State Bd. Control. 
Sparta. 

*Park, M. T., oR State Pub. Sch. 

*Park, Mrs. Member, State Bd. Control. 
Waukesha. 

Merica, C. O., Supt., Wis. Indus. Sch. for Boys. 
Waupaca. 

am. Andrew G., Member, State Bd. Con- 

trol. 

Waupun, 


*McClaughry, C. C., Warden, Wis. State Prison. 


Wauwatosa. 


Dewey, Richard, M.D., Phys. in charge Mil- 
waukee Sanitarium, Wauwatosa, Wis. ; i. 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, Chi 
Post-grad. Sch.; Chicago office, 34 Was 
ington St. 


Winnebago. 


Gordon, W. A., M.D., Supt., 


Northern Hosp. 
for Insane.’ 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. 


Richards, DeForest, Pres., State Bd. of Char 
and Reform. 


CANADA (Ontario). 
Chatham, 
Woods, Judge R. S. 


Hamilton. 
McMenemy, J. H., Relief Officer, City Hall. 
Ottawa, 
Boardman, W. F., Supervisor of Child Inmi- 
gration, Dominion of Canada. 
Toronto. 
Allan, G. W., Pres., wept Boys’ Home. 
Chamberlain, T nspector, Prisons 
wa! Pub. Char., Prov. Ont., Parliament 
Coleman, J. Stuart, Sec., Chdn.’s Aid Soc. of 
Sevoste, 3 | Confederation ye Bldg. 
Gibson, J. M., Comr. of Crown Lai 


nds. 
Kelso, J. J., Supt., Neg. and Depdt. Chdn. of 
z Gait’ Par iament Bldg. ~ 
Macdonald. 
ie ed ‘Aid Association of Canada, 62 Queen 
t 
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Toronto, Continued — 
a ~ Fen i. a. .D., F Prisoners’ Aid 
*Taylor, Ec iowa Charity : a City Hall. 


BELGIUM. 
Mons. 
Morel, rd) M.D., Med. Supt., State Lun. 
Mons; Com’r in Lunacy, Asile 


a aliénnéce de |’ Etat. 


CHILE. 
Santiago. 


Montt, Pedro, Adm’r, Casa de Orates (Insane 
Hosp. ), Portal McClure. 


CUBA. 
Havana. 


Gill, Miss L. D., Head Worker in Cuba, Cuban 
Orph. Soc., care N. A. Trust Co. 
*Suarez M.R., , Asst. Supt., Char. Dept., Island 


ENGLAND. 
London. 


Choate, Joseph H., Ambassador, American 
Embassy. 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


GERMANY. 
Berlin, S.W. 


Roi, Gustav A., LL.D.. Member, Poor 
Law, "Board of the — of Berlin (official 
title, ‘* Magistrats-Assessor’’), 6a Belle- 

Alliance Platz. 


JAPAN. 
Tokyo. 
Niwa, S., Y. M. C. A., Kanda. 


MEXICO. 


*Ornelas, Plutarco, M.D., Member, Med. Nat. 

Inst. of Messe j >; Delegate of of Mexican Gov- 

» ernment; onsul, 307 Alamo 
Plaza, San i Tex. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Wellington. 


MacGregor, Duncan, M.D., Inspector of Asy- 
lums and Hospitals for the Colony. " 


SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow. 


Mamsneiy, Colonel C. S., Governor, Her Maj- 
esty’s Prison, 2 Cathedral Sq. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE OF 1900. 


President. 


CHARLES E. FAULKNER, Minneapolis. 


Vice-Presidents. 


JAMES A. TROUTMAN, Topeka. Mrs. ISABEL C. BARROWS, Dorchester. 


GEORGE H. KNIGHT, Lakeville, Conn. 


General Secretary. 
HASTINGS H. HART, 115 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Assistant Secretaries. 


AMOS W. BUTLER, Indianapolis, Ind. Cc. M. HUBBARD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG, Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. F. E. LEE, Dowagiac, Mich. 
C. H. FENN, Leavenworth, Kan. CARL KELSEY, Chicago, Il. 


Treasurer. 
ALFRED O. CROZIER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Executive Committee. 


CHARLES E. FAULKNER, Minneapolis, Minn. A. O. WRIGHT, Madison, Wis. 


ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, Ohio. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. WILLIAM R. STEWART, New York, N.Y. 
A. E. ELMORE, Ft. Howard, Wis. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Chicago, II. 
FRED H. WINES, Springfield, Ill. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Baltimore, Md. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN R. ELDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, Portage, N.Y. MISS MARY E. PERRY, St. Louis, Mo. 
WM. HOWARD NEFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Chicago III. 

Rt. Rev. G. D. GILLESPIE, Gd. Rapids, Mich. WILLIAM P. LYON, Madison, Wis. 

H. H. HART, Chicago, III. WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, Col. Springs, Col. 
L. C. STORRS, Lansing, Mich. LABAN PRATT, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Boston, Mass. 


Official Reporter and Editor. 
Mrs. ISABEL C. BARROWS, Dorchester. 
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State Corresponding Secretaries. 


Prof. A. C. Millar, Conway. 
Mrs. Agnes M. Flint, Asso. Char., San Francisco. 
C. L. Stonaker, Denver. 
Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury. 
Mrs. Amalea P. Wartier, Wilmington. 
Henry B. F. Mcfarland, Washington. 
Rev. John A. Hughes, Titusville. 
Hon. Steven Postell, Atlanta. 
Sb aiichgludiine¥6sG ues ob needs » 0'<-ceiel F. B. Gault, Moscow. 
John T. Peters, Springfield. 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis. 
Edwin H. Rishel, Atoka. 
Hon. L. G. Kinne, Des Moines. 
Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence. 
Miss Emma A. Gallagher, 221 E. Walnut St., Louisville. 
Michel Heymann, New Orleans. 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland. 
Miss Kate M. McLane, 1101 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
John D. Wells, State House, Boston. 
L. C. Storrs, Lansing, 
James F. Jackson, St. Paul. 
Col. J. L. Power, Jackson. 


Mrs. Laura E. Howey, Helena. 
Rev. A. W. Clark, Omaha. 


W. R. Walpole, 213 4th St., Portland. 
Dr. James W. Walk, Philadelphia. 


Archdeacon Edmund N. Joyner, Columbia. 
W. B. Sherrard, Sioux Falls. 

W. C. Kilvington, Nashville. 

Rev. R. P. te D.D., Dallas, 


Prof. Thos. C. Miller, Morgantown. 
Jas. E. Heg, Lake Geneva. 


RU iaithevccecbadenes Becencsete dpes ac Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, 62 Queen St., Toronto. 
Dr. David Young, Selkirk. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Reports from States. 


erkopeepeaenras Chicago, Ill. Chasteg P. Kellogg........... Waterbury, Conn. 
Amos W. Butler ........2 00sec Indianapolis, Ind. 


On County and Municipal Charities. 


pe SRT Bayonne, N.J. Frederic Almy.......- 

Mrs. Phebe H. MeMillan...Minneapolis, Minn. Edward T. Devine... 

Bs Pn clcss spihence Mansfield, Ohio. a a Byers. . 

Mrs, E. E, Williamson ......... Elizabeth, N.J. A. J. Bair..ce ccc cece cc eeseceee 


On Care of Feeble-minded and Epileptics. 


FP, BE. Powell, M.D... ..0.cceccess Glenwood, Ia. Bi. C. Rutter, M.D...0....0009 Gallipolis, Ohio. 
F. W. Peterson, | Sear New York, N.Y. W. P. Letchworth, LL.D........ N.Y. 
W. A. Polgilase, M.D............ Lapeer, Mich. Mary J. Dunlap, M.D.......... Vineland, N.J. 
W. E. Fernald, M.D.......... Waverley, Mass. Eva C. Harding, M.D........... Topeka, Kan 


On Prisons and Reformatories for Adults. 


William 3 pceeed Jackson, Mich. ies Bi I occ sene'ss o0-nven Denver, Col. 

Hon. James E. Heg........... Green Bay, Wis. Bishop Samuel Fallows............ Chicago, Ill. 

Major! R. R. W. MteClauhy.. - Leavenworth, Kan. F. S. "CES aI ES Toronto, Can. 
Miss Sarah F. Keeley aves dbseeeeses ndianapolis, Ind. 


On Care of Destitute and Neglected Children. 
Galen A. Merrill.............. Owatonna, Minn. Mei 


icy co ddaukan Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Ursula L. Harrison........... Chicago, Ill. Wil T. Gardanar......ccescee ‘ 
Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead...... New York, N.Y. ee Seer ——— Wis. 
_ | “See Washington, D.C. pet “Saar Toronto, Can. 
2 Indianapolis, Ind. ee Goldwater: ‘Mich. 


On Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


L. D. Drake........... - Boeeiie My. E. W. Wentworth............++++ Portland, Me. 
Mrs, Lucy M. Sickels...0.... drian, Mich. D. M. Barrett. «0.0. -..0. 000. Lancaster, Ohio 
e ) “eae Rea Wise’ Minn. sya eee Topeka, Kan. 
rs, A. W. y. Stiles ba gaacb alone. Delaware, Ohio. Mrs. Phoebe Ty CS onannineet ou ce Beloit, Kan. 


On Organization of Charity. 


Charles S. Grout............. Indianapolis, Ind. W.C. Smallwood.......... Minneapolis, Minn. 

ag Nally gy ane aden Veda, D.C. George F. Damon............ Kansas City, Mo. 

Mis Bi GR cs cc cvenes cago, Ill. ohn Laughland................-. » Neb. 

Joseph R. Downey...........+-+++ Keokuk, Ia. ward re | See Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Mary L. Birtwell baigeead Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Bolton Smith............ Memphis, Tenn. 
Frank Tucker. ......sccccosssevess New York, N. Y. 


Philip C. Garrett.............. Philadelphia, Pa. Alexander Fitzhugh............ Des Moines, Ia. 
Robert a) —w ak Boston, Mass. F. W. Black 


Lawrence, Kan. 
Sh ie Me Da nwse coscescecccs Chicago, Ill. W. W. Folwell..........-.. Minneapolis, “Minn. 
Mrs. Kine hs Smith, Stanford University, Cal. Henry W. Farnam.......... New Haven, 
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On Public Policy in the Care of the Insane. 


Homer Folks................+ New York, N.Y. Geo. F. Keene.........--...0005 Howard, R.I. 

H. A. Tomlinson, M.D.........St. Peter, Minn. | Arthur L. Worden............... Detroit, Mich. 

a B. —— gacety paves s ae a 7. A om - CeeGanad shes Topeka, _—_ 

. A. Gordon, M.D....-...... ebago, Wis. iss Julia C. ~ Serre icago, Ill. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay.......... Philadelphia, Pa as 


On Jails, Workhouses, and Lockups. 


C. 1. Stomalear......cceccssccssecs Denver, Col. J. J. MeCookk......ccccccecces Hartford, Conn. 
Charlton T. Lewis............ New York, N.Y. Jas. F. Jackson...........0..05 St. Paul, Minn. 
Levi L. Barbour................. Detroit, Mich. Michel Heymann............ New Orleans, La. 


On State Board and Commissions. 


Leontine Lincoln. ............ Fall River, Mass. R. D. Lawrence................ Sadagiet Ill. 

Miss Mary Hall............... Hartford, Conn. Thomas A. Hilton............ Coldwater, Mich. 

Herbert W. Lewis........... Washington, D.C. Timothy Nicholson............ Richmond, Ind. 
Hon. M. A. Householder............ Topeka, . 


MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. 


COLORADO. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
State Capitol, Denver. 


[Established by Public Act of the Laws of 1891, approved March 19, 1891.] 


Gov. Charles S. Thomas, ¢x offcio..... Oi ice acarcccinansaden Denver 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker............... Denver Dr. Eleanor Lawnty .......ccoceccccces Denver 
I bard nse xidsx tated beecun ee Denver Rev. Thomas H. Malone..............- Denver 
A RR. REAR cans esses. vecnces Colorado Springs 
Officers of the Board. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Rowen, President.... Denver J. S, Appel, Vice-President....... ...++ Denver 
L. Stonaker, Sec retary Vata viek a annie oan State Capitol, Denver 
CONNECTICUT. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
State Capitol, Hartford. 
[Established by Chapter 45, Public Acts of Laws of 1873, passed July 1, 1873.) 
Edwin A. Down, M.D..........-...-- Hartford Miss Rebekah G. Bacon........... New Haven 
George F. Spencer..............-++ Deep River Miss » ay I iresss tke criguwe +5 4a Hartford 
H. H. Bridgman........ .- Norfolk 


Officers of the Board. 
Edwin A. Down, M.D., President.... Hartford Miss Mary Hall, A gent for County Tem 


ary 
Miss Rebekah G. Bacon, Agent for County Pe iccdieneses400 un pe waneecncable artford 
Temporary Homes.........+++++ New Haven 
Charles P. Kellogg, Secretary and General Agent........ Waterbury 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
Office, 464 Louisiana Ave. 
[Established by Act of Congress, approved June 6, 1900.] 
S. W. Woodward............eeeees Washington Dr. Charles P. Neill............... bn a me 
George William Cook........--...+ Washington Joe FOE BAe icn cece cvsstevcese Washington 
8 A ea Washington 


Officers of the Board. 


S. W. Woodward, President....... Washington Charles P. Neill, Vice-President, Washington 
George S. Wilson, Secretary........ Washington 
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GEORGIA. 
THE PRISON COMMISSION OF GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 


[Established by Acts of 1897, passed December 21, 1897.] 


Joseph S. Turmer........---+sseeseee Eatonton Clement A. Evans..................se05 Atlanta 
Thomas Eason..........+.. McRae 


Officers of the Commission. 


Joseph S. Turner, Chairman........- Eatonton Jacob C. Moore, Warden..............-...005 
Goodloe Yancey, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS. 2 
THE BOARD OF STATE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 
State House, Springfield. 
(Established by an Act of Legislature, approved April 9, 1869.] 


R. D. Lawrence ........ 6.60 .eeeeee Springfield Ephraim Banning .............+.0+.+++ Chicago 
Julia C. Lathrop............--.e++00- Spon Robert Bell...... ........-.-05- Mount Carme 
Lafayette Funk..... eoecece Shirley 
Officers of the Board. 

R. D. Lawrence, President... ......Springfield John T. Peters, Secretary .......... Springfield 
INDIANA. 


BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
Room 52, State House, Indianapolis. 
{Established by Chapter 37, Acts of 1889, passed February 28, 1889. ] 


Thomas E. Ellison.........-..--.- Fort Wayne De A eee Irvington 
Mary A iz Ee Indianapolis ohn R. Elder............-.0..005 I =< 
M SSPE i NE Pe * Richmond 
Officers of the Board. 
Gov. James A. Mount, ex-officio President.... Amos W. Butler, Secretary........ Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
IOWA. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
State Capitol, Des Moines. 
[Established by Chapter 118, Laws of the 27th General Assembly, passed March 29, 1898.] 


Officers of the Board. 
L. C. Kinne, Chairman........+-- Des Moines F. S, Treat, Secretary. ......0+s0es Des Moines 
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KANSAS. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
STATE OF KANSAS. 
Topeka. 


[Established by Chapter 9 of the Laws of 1868.] 

Grant Hornaday... ..cccccercesesecs Fort Scott George W. Kanavel...............00 Halstead 
BR, VEEN sc cccccs ccccswccaccevcns Washington See ine caic crc <chanccevedwase Oskaloosa 
DP, Th, De ios cesescnee Salina 
Officers of the Board. 


Grant Hornaday, President.......... Fort Scott Edwin Snyder, Secretary..........+. Oskaloosa 
George W. Kanavel, 7reasurer........ Halstead 


MARYLAND. 


BOARD OF STATE AID AND CHARITIES. 
Office, Maryland Telephone Building, Baltimore. 
[Established by Act, approved April 11, 1900. ] 

B. C. Lataebe.....cccccseccccccssees Baltimore John Lee Carroll.................. Ellicott City 
Jemmnas BOR... .2 2 c0e ccc cccccsccccecs Baltimore Elihu E. Jackson..................... Salisbury 
Samuel Rosenthal, Jr............- Baltimore 

Officers of the Board. 
F.C. Latrobe, President...........+.. Baltimore ie. TR os sx cvsnekes Caamnees Baltimore 
THE LUNACY COMMISSION. 
819 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
[Established by Chapter 487 of the Laws of 1886.] 


ee Baltimore I. E. Atkinson, M.D 
Thomas S. Latimer, M.D............ Baltimore C. Birnie, M.D 
The Attorney-general, ex officio. 


aveeseeeevesecne Baltimore 
be deweece cece cvoeeses Taneytown 


Officers of the Commission. 


John Morris, M.D., President....... Baltimore George J. Preston, M.D., Secretary... Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITY. 
State House, Boston. 


{Established by Chapter 79 of the Laws of 1879, passed April 30, 1879. Amended by Chapter ror of 
Acts of 1886 and Chapter 433, § 24, of Acts of 1808.] 


Leontine Lincoln, Chairman........ Fall River nok 5 cig nak ntren\n.e%aaacn ke ee Boston 

Henrietta G.Codman, Vice-Chairman, Brookline SEU Sh SUOMI ove ccc sic vvetvees Lancaster 

SS A rere Boston James M.,Pullman, D.D............+..+. Lynn 

Edward Hitchcock, M.D............+. Amherst a Boston 
George W. Johnson..............-. Brookfield 


Officers of the Board. 


Joshua F. Lewis, M.D., Suferintendent of William P. Derby, M.D., Superintendent of 
State Adtelt Pegs... cccoscceces sess Boston State Minor Wards.... 2... .00.008 Boston 
John D. Wells, Clerk and Auditor of the Board 
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STATE BOARD OF INSANITY. 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
[Established by Chapter 433 of the Laws of 1898, passed October 1, 1898.] 
George F. Jelly, M.D Boston Charles R. Codman Barnstable 


Herbert B. Howard, M.D.. .- Boston Albert L. Harwood Newton Centre 
Francis B. Gardner ri 


Officers of the Board. 
George F. Jelly, M.D., Chairman Boston be Copp, M.D., Secretary and E xecutive 


STATE COMMISSION OF PRISONS. 
State House, Boston. 


Henry Parkman x Newton Centre 
Astho H. Wellman 


Officers of the Board. 
J. Warren Bailey, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 
BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 
Capitol, Lansing. 
saerseagame by Act 192 of the Laws of 1871, passed April 17, 1871.] 
The ay og Detroit Detroit 


Rt. Rev. Geo. D D. D., Grand Rapids Hil Coldwater 
Charles W. Light 


Officers of the Board. 


Rt. san, George D. Gillespie, D.D., Chair- L. C. Storrs, Secretary.......+. bateetes Lansing 
Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA. 


STATE BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


[Established by Chapter 1, General Laws, passed March 2, 1883.] 


St. Peter J. H. Rich Red Wing 
. Folwell....................Minneapolis Gustaf Wahlund ing Lake 
i Duluth John W. Willis t. Paul 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. John Lind, ex-officio Pruiiet.. . St. Paul James F. Jackson, Secretary St. Paul 
W.A. Gates, Agent St. Pau 


STATE LUNACY COMMISSION. 
State Capitol, St. Paul. 


Dr. C. O. Coo! Madelia Dr. W. F. Milligan 
sa Dr. Charles E. Riggs.....- Sbeese St. Paul 
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MISSOURI. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Jefferson City. 
[Established by Senate Bill 320 of the Laws of 1897, passed March 19, 1897.) 


The Governor.....-.+..+sseeeees Jefferson City ee eee 

Miss Mary E. Perry...............00. St. Louis R. M. Abercrombie.............e008 

SN le Ws I tee vies co csiccnees St. Louis Be Me chaweye + ritaedcanseous 

RB. B. Vou... ccccs cece Jefferson City 
Officers of the Board. 
The Governor, President........ Jefferson City Miss Mary E. Perry, Vice-President..St. Louis 
A. E. Rogers, Secretary ............ Booneville 
NEBRASKA. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 
Capitol, Lincoln. 


[Established by Chapter 83 of the Laws of 1877, passed February 13, 1877. Provided for in the State 
Constitution of 1875.] 


Er ED oekeknd Sabu ses cbse keun Lincoln i IR 6 an-<ncknenk aherd oenae ee Lincoln 
a ee apecccccocc ccc kAMCOin =| |W. , Porter. cc. cscs cccsesccccccerecce Lincoln 
Officers of the Board. 

J. V. Welle, Prestdanb see ose ccee cose Lincoln W. F. Porter, Secretary ......c0secees Lincoln 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

State House, Concord. 

(Established by Chapter 116 of the Laws of 1895, passed July 1, 1895.] 
ee, 6s skeet vedensen Peterboro ie Fe as 5 5 once a snse cbevicas Alton 

OR, TO Kes WOdaesOe, 0o50 0c cecevesete Exeter Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter.............+0+ Concord 
Ciiver E.. Bramchiescies-<cevcceiscces Manchester 
Officers of the Board. 
James F. Brennan, Chairman.......Peterboro Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, Secretary..... Concord 
NEW JERSEY. 
STATE BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. 
Office, Fuller Building, Jersey City. 
(Established by Legislative Enactment, March 24, 1899.] 
Bagh FB. Fak. .sccsvcvsescccccccvscces Bayonne Katharine E. Abbey............+ Mount Holl 
Joseph McCrystal............eseeeeeee Paterson Emily E. Williamson.............0+. Elizabet 
Frederick G. Burnham............. Morristown Anthony G. Williams........-.....e00s Trenton 
Rev. J. R. Atkinson............ «.- Elizabeth 
Officers of the Board. 
Hugh F. Fox, President..........--.- Bayonne Joseph. MoCrys@h.0.<s6c0scoccccouasus Paterson 
Emily E. Williamson, 7reasurer and Actin Katharine E. Abbey, Secretary...Mount Holly 


Superintendent... ...00cceeese veces Elizabe 
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NEW YORK. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
The Capitol, Albany. 
[Established by mp pr 951 of the Laws of 1867, somneved hey hy: 3, 1867. Re-established by Chapter 


546 of the Laws of 1896, approved May 12, 1 in the State Constitution of 1894.] 
William R. Stewart................+ New York Simon W. Rosendale................--. Albany 
Annie G es P iybrass rece New York Newton Aldrich .............+0s00 Gouverneur 
Eugene A Se a New York Dennis McCarthy...................+. Syracuse 
Stephen Sith, | eee New York Peter Walrath...............-..... Chittenango 
Edward Ges svere cvectas Brooklyn Enoch V. Stoddard, M.D............ Rochester 
John anes idakabensesuven'seessben Brooklyn Harvey W. Putnam....................Buffalo 

Officers of the Board. 

William R. Stewart, President...... New York Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary......... Albany 
Enoch Vine Stoddard, M.D., Vice-Presi- Byron M. Child, Saplordatondions of State aaa 

Malis cede cktbactivevesestee dune Rochester SE PUP 0655s dkms shop eens eons Albany 

Walter S. Ufford, Superintendent of Inspection.........+++ Albany 


STATE COMMISSION IN LUNACY. 
The Capitol, Albany. 


[Established by Chapter 283, Laws of 1889, a ved May 14, 1889. Provided for in the 
State Constitu of 1894. 


Peter M. Wise, M.D...........--++ 000 Alban William Church Osborn............. New York 
William L. Parkhurst packeceses Albany 


Officers of the Commission. 
Peter M. Wise, M.D., President....... Albany T. E. McGarr, Secretary............... Albany 


STATE COMMISSION OF PRISONS. 
The Capitol, Albany. 


[Established by Chapter 1026 A the Laws of 1895, poe ta 15, 1895. Provided for in 
the State Constitution of 


bres New York ohn rhs 
ecb babe eden Troy illiam J. Mantanye 
Middletown Sarah L. Davenport 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Raleigh. 
Charles Lense onde beentatee ae SO a ee Charlotte 
William A. Blair................00se08 Winston Wesley M. Jones...........ccesesecees 
Officers of the Board. 


Charles Duffy, M.D., President...... Newbern C. B. Denson, Secretary..........++++Raleigh 
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OHIO. 
BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
State House, Columbus. 


[Established by Chapter 4, Revised Statutes of 1867, passed April 17, 1867.] 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff ..........-...-.++ Mansfeld M.D. FPollett...0..00 swccccvccccccces - Marietta 
William Howard Neff...........-... Cincinnati RE IG os inves vccceesaustisen Cleveland 
Chnties Parrott... cccesccccvccescces Coben WA Theos cone cece cccvcenecctcstee Dayton 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. George K. Nash, President ex offi- Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Chairman.. Mansfield 
] Columbus Joseph P. Byers, Secretary....++++++ Columbus 


* PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
1225 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


[Established by Act of Legislature, passed April 4, 1869.] 
od Rice, ~ 4 George W. Ryon 


George W. Starr. 


.- Shamokin 
osateited Francis J .Torrance . Allegheny 
Henry M. Boies.. cae ——— — ee eee: rere _— 
George I. M’ eh at arabes Philadelphia Pattick C. Bayle... ...-cscoccescocscs il Ci 
,, ft eer Philadelphia Ralph Blum...............-seeeee Phiiadelphia 
Cadwalader Biddle............ Philadelphia 


Officers of the Board 


See Philadelphia Cadwalader Biddle, General Agent and Secre- 
RO. tcc sengedoavevvccacent abies Philadelphia 


Isaac J. Wistar, President 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
104 North Main Street, Providence. 
[Established by Chapter 291, General Laws, passed May Session, 1869.] 


Gov. William Gregory............++++ Wickford ~~ y. MeN ooo v0 0c ene ceceeses Pontiac 
\, 3% ee Chepachet R. Sea eee Providence 
George Lewis Smith.............--+++++ Nayatt Philip eae Woonsocket 
Ellery Bi. Wileom.....c.ccccccvccces Providence John pe Bouche Witadseuiescakh ene Providence 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. William Gregory, Chairman....Wickford Charles H. Peckham, Secretary.... Providence 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
Secretary's Office, Bridgewater. 


{Established by Chapter s, ae - Laws of 1890, passed March 6, 1890. Provided for in 
he State Constitution.) 


ore rer rere Sioux Falls orm, W. Kingsbury...........sseee- Yankton 
a errr Bridgewater oer Saad vevseceenes Wessington Springs 
BD. TIBI 0s coscvccssnes Huron 
Officers of the Board. 
B. M. Lien, President...........-. Sioux Falls George W. Kingsbury, Secretary...... Yankton 
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TENNESSEE. 


BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
707 Belmont Avenue, Nashville. 
[Established by Chapter 193 of the Laws of 1895, passed May 13, 1895.] 


Lewis Tillman.....-........00ss- eee Knoxville ames A. Orman, D.D............... Nashville 
Hugh W. Tate, M.D..............2-.55 Bolivar 7 ncothrakbncubotadeve sé'vugh Nashville 
W. H. Taylor, M.D.........-..... New Market W. T. Harris, D.D...........-..-000es Jackson 
Gov. Benton McMillin, ex officio enebhecen Nashville 
Officers of the Board. 
James A. Orman, D.D., President....Nashville | Charles J. Sawrie, Secretary......... Nashville 
WASHINGTON. 


STATE BOARD OF AUDIT AND CONTROL. 
Office of Board at Olympia. Office of Commissioner of Public Institutions, Tacoma. 


Gov. John R. Rogers...............+- Ol H J. Snively........... North Yakima 
Ermest Lister.....200..ccccccceceersecs Toccren ohn B Slater... wiecead eddie ve chkitgeen Colville 
Thomas E. Doherty................... Tacoma rE a cE eee Seattle 
Officers of the Board. 
Gov. John R. Rogers, Chairman ex officio Ernest Lister, Secretary and Commissioner of 
Olympia Public [nmstitutions .... 0.2000 cceeceee Tacoma 
WISCONSIN. 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 
State Capitol, Madison. 
{Established by Chapter 202 of the Laws of 1891.] 


William P. uo Vane sdeesscd dose sasece atin E.R. Petherick................+00+ Milwaukee 
Andrew G. Nelson.............-.-+++ W. Bishop............+++. r 
° Nathaniel | B. ads oes bods Monroe 
Officers of the Board. 
William P. Lyon, Prato, ceidikasened Madison George W. B Vice-President, Rhinelander 
M. J. Tappins, Secretary.........+++ M 
WYOMING. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND REFORM. 
State Capitol, Cheyenne 
De Forest Richards...............++++ Dowsiee Fenimore Chatterton .........-.-+.++++ Rawlins 
Fe er NE ad bc deed deivnccenthnd cast Ss Le MED 6.20 seswheevedes cvevecess Laramie 
G. E, Abbott..........++ 
Officers of the Board. 
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